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FOREWORD 





It gives me much pleasure to write this foreword to the 
Souvenir Volume which is being published in honour of Shri 
D. C. Pavate who completes sixty years in August 1959. It largely 
consists of essays or studies in the field of education, art and 
culture, contributed by several distinguished scholars and edu- 
cationists. While many points of view are represented, it is 
pleasing to find that the Karnataka country, its history, culture and 
progress receive adequate attention. The volume is prefaced by 
appreciations and tributes by well-known personages who write 
with knowledge of Shri Pavate’s personality and character and the 
distinguished services which he has rendered to the moulding of 
the Indian educational pattern in general and to the development 
of the Karnataka University in particular. 


It is also gratifying to note that a substantial fund has been 
collected in connection with the celebration and that it will be 
utilised for the institution of medals and scholarships in connec- 
tion with the Karnataka University. 


I wish to join Shri Pavate’s many friends and admirers in 
praying for his continued health and strength and that he may 
live long to devote himself to the service of his motherland. 


Bangalore, 
29the*July 1959. C. V. RAMAN 


INTRODUCING THE VOLUME 
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TO ra E 


It is a matter of pride and gratification that Vice-Chancellor 
D. C. Pavate has completed sixty, years of life and continues to contribute 
vigorously to the educational development of our land. The celebration of 
his Diamond Jubilee has been sponsored by a Committee consisting of Vice- 
Chancellors, Chief Ministers, judges and other distinguished persons of 
India with a view to honouring him and recognising his devoted service to 
the educational advancement of our country. The present volume is issued 
not only to commemorate the completion of sixty years of his life but also 
to express appreciation of his work by the public. The move to organise 
his 60th birthday can be explained in no happier words than those contain- 
ed in the appeal of the celebrations committee. 

“We deem it a privilege to inform you that Wrangler D. C. Pavate, 
the former D.P.I. of Bombay, Vice-Chancellor, Karnatak University, and 
Chairman, Inter-University Board of India, a distinguished mathematician, 
educationist and administrator, will be completing sixty years in August 
1959. As all of you are aware Shri Pavate is one of those whose contri- 
bution to the moulding of the Indian educational pattern is phenomenal. 
There is hardly any important Indian commission or committee on educa- 
tion on which Shri Pavate has not served and in which the impress of his 
dynamic personality is not felt. His experience and knowledge in the 
realm of education are so deep and vast that he was rightly chosen by the 
Government of India in 1957 as the leader of the Indian Delegation to 
represent our country at the International Educational Conference. 
Wherever Shri Pavate has gone and worked he has left a great legacy 
behind. The innumerable educational institutions which he sponsored or- 
nurtured are an evidence of his constructive ability. The Karnatak Uni- 
versity has now been making rapid strides under his popular leadership. 

“In token of our sincere appreciation of his valuable services to the 
cause of education it is proposed to celebrate his 60th Birthday in a befitting 
manner by bringing out a Souvenir Volume containing useful articles on 
Education, Science and Culture.” 

The volume is not a biography of Shri Pavate. Nor does it*give a 
complete and full picture of his work. His forthcoming autobiography 
will throw light on these and will enable the public to know his comments 
and observations on contemporary issues. In Part I are short sketches on 
Shri Pavate by persons who write with intimate knowledge of his life and 
work. Part II is concerned with educational and scientific matters. 
Part III contains essays on culture. 
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A word about the collection of articles. When we first requested 
writers for articles, we could not give them long notice, and so we were 
highly diffident about the success of our venture. To our pleasant surprise, 
however, the response was more than our expectation both from writers in 
India and abroad. We regret*that a few articles could not be included in 
the volume since they reached us late. But for the devoted effort of many 
contributors the presentation volume Would not have been what it is. 

It is my duty to thank persons who have helped in many ways in 
bringing out the volume. I am indebted greatly to the following gentle- 
men : 

Vice-Chancellor D. C. Pavate for kindly permitting us to bring out 
a souvenir volume to be presented to him on the happy octasion of his 
Diamond Jubilee celebration ; 

Bharata Ratna Sir C. V. Raman for favouring us with a short and 
meaty Foreword ; 

The many scholars who responded very generously to our request by 
contributing articles ; 

‘The Committee of Sponsors and members of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Pavate Diamond Jubilee celebrations for a liberal financial 
grant to publish this volume ; 

The members of the Souvenir Publication Board for their kind sug- 
gestions and cooperation ; 

Shri A. C. Deve Gowda, the Director of Public Instruction, Govern- 
ment of Mysore, who evinced interest in the publication and was responsi- 
ble for getting the volume printed in time at the Hosali Press, Bangalore ; 

Sriyuts Pati] Puttappa, V. B. Naik, M. G. Virupakshan, T. R. Raja- 
sekhariah and Dr. K. Krishnamurthy, who kindly went through the typed 
articles and offered many suggestions ; 

Shri Philip Spratt of “ Mysindita”, but for whose critical supervision 
of the proofs this volume would not have been printed in such a short time; 

Dr. K. Iswaran who secured a few articles from Europe ; 

Shri D. N. Hosali, proprietor, Hosali Press, for printing the volume 
neatly and in time ; 

Shri Upadhyaya of the Kannada Research Institute, who gave us the 
photographs of the Saraswati of Halebidu, the Durgamba of Aihole and of 
the Library Wing of the University Building ; 

Shri Chikkodi who helped me a great deal with the clerical work ; 
and all other friends who have assisted in the task. 


G. S. HALAPPA 
Editor and Secretary. 
Souvenir Publication Board 
Pavate Diamond Jubilee Celebration Committee 
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A FEW MESSAGES 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
INDIA 
I am glad to know that you propose to honour Shri D. C. Pavate, 
President of the Inter-University Board of India. I am afraid it will not be 
possible for me to write an article. But his outstanding work in the cause 
of education is well-known and it is my hope and desire that he may live 


for many years to come to guide us. S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New YORK 


President Grayson Kirk of the University has asked me to send to you 
the enclosed statement, based in part on his recent Commencement Address 
to Columbia University graduates. He hopes you may find this suitable 
for use in the volume which is in preparation in honor of the 60th birth- 
day of Dr. D. C. Pavate, Vice-Chancellor of Karnatak University. 

Dr. Kirk sends to you, as an alumnus of Columbia, his best wishes. 
He has asked me to express the hope also on his behalf that you will convey 
his warm greeting to Dr. Pavate. ROBERT HARRON, 


Assistant to the President. 


THE ROSHANARA 
MERCARA 

I am very happy you are honouring the great educationist, Wrangler 
Pavate, in the manner you are doing, as a token of expressing your gratitude 
for the magnificent services he has rendered in the educational field. In 
the short time I met him in his house when I enjoyed the hospitality of 
himself and his wife, I was much impressed with his charming personality 
and his great wisdom on matters of education. Please convey to him my 
very best wishes. f K. M. CARIAPPA 


VICE-CHANCELLOR 

UNIVERSITY OF MADRAS 

It was' my privilege to have first contacted Dr. Pavate when he was 

Director of Public Instruction in Bombay State about six years ago. Since 

then, I am glad to have had the opportunity to know him more intimately 

and to admire his qualities of head and heart. In Dr. Pavate, the Karnatak 

University is indeed fortunate in having a person who combines in himself 
erudition, zest for education and administrative ability of a rare order. 

A. L. MUDALIAR 
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PART ONE 


Appreciations and Tributes 


Shri Pavate As I 
Know Him 


S. R. DONGERKERY. 


I HAVE been asked to write my reminiscences of Shri D. C. Pavate’s 
connexion with the Bombay University, which it was my privilege to serve 
for well-nigh twenty-eight years, first as Registrar and thereafter as Rector. 
I have agreed to do so with the greatest pleasure, because I have known 
Shri Pavate intimately since 1930 and have had several opportunities of 
meeting him, and recently of working with him asa colleague on the 
Inter-University Board and on a Committee appointed by the University 
Grants Commission to recommend reforms in the existing system of exam- 
inations in our Indian universities. We have had several occasions to 
exchange views on topics of university education and administration in our 
official capacities and as educationists who have devoted the major part of 
our lives to the discussion and solution of educational problems. 

Even before we first met in the precincts of the Bombay University, 
I had heard of Shri Pavate’s brilliant academic success. After topping the 
list of successful candidates at the B.A. and B.Sc, examinations of the 
Bombay University, in 1923, and securing a first class, he being the only 
candidate to pass in that class, Shri Pavate left for Cambridge to sit for the 
Mathematical Tripos. He joined Sidney Sussex College for his mathemati- 
cal Studies ang qualified as a Wrangler in 1928. 

Shri Pavate’s long connexion with the Bombay University may be 
said to, have begun in the same year, for, soon after his return to India, 
he was appointed an examiner at the intermediate examination of that 
University. He continued to examine for the Bombay University and also 
to set papers for the examinations in mathematics for an unbroken period 
of twenty-two years, during which he ran the gamut of examinations 
ranging from the intermediate to the master’s degrees in arts and science, 
which may be regarded as‘*exceptional, since he was not directly connected 
with collegiate teaching. 
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In spite of the heavy executive duties of his office as Inspector o: 
Schools, Shri Pavate did not cease to take an interest in mathematics. The 
Bombay University availed itself of his honorary services as a recognized 
post-graduate teacher in mathematics from 1932 to 1934 to teach the 
theory of complex variables to M.A. and’ M.Sc. students, an assignment 
which was for him a labour of love. 

Shri Pavate was nominated a Fellow of the Bombay University in 
1930, and he continued on the Senate till 1954, first as a nominated member 
and later as an ex-officio member in his capacity as Director of Education, 
when he was appointed to that post. In spite of his engrossing duties, he 
made it a point to attend meetings of the Syndicate (of which he was an 
ex-officio member ), whenever possible, and thus helped in the quick and 
satisfactory despatch of knotty problems on which Government and 
the Syndicate did not see eye to eye. I remember that he never came to 
any meeting without a careful study of the papers beforehand. His 
presence at meetings never failed to contribute to the liveliness of the 
discussion, for Shri Pavate, despite his disarming simplicity, has a keen 
sense of humour, apart from the guffaw with which he is accustomed to 
punctuate his speech. 

I must not forget to mention that Shri Pavate’s membership of the 
Boards of Studies in Mathematics and Teaching and of the Academic Council 
proved very helpful to his colleagues, because of his expert knowledge of 
mathematics and his long experience of schools and training colleges. With 
the support of Professor K. R. Gunjikar, also a Wrangler, Shri Pavate made 
herculean efforts to modernise the courses of study in mathematics prescribed 
for the different examinations, although his efforts were rarely crowned 
with success on account of the violent opposition to any kind of change 
which he encountered from a senior and influential member of the Board, 
whose mind was cast in a conservative mould, and who carried the majority 
of the members with him by virtue of his leadership of an important group 
in the University. Shri Pavate was, however, more successful in getting 
useful reforms introduced in the syllabuses for the teaching examinations 
( B.T. and T.D. ), as the members of the Board of Studies in Teaching were 
more open to progressive ideas. e 

One great quality in Shri Pavate, which always excited my admira- 
tion, was his bold independence and complete freedom from party „politics. 
He would never allow himself to be swayed in his judgment by any 
consideration other than that of merit. Nevertheless, he received support 
from all sides, whenever he stood for election to any of the academic 
bodies, because everyone knew that he would not swerve, even by a hair’s 
breadth, from what he considered to be the right decision, no matter what 
outside influence was brought to bear on him. ‘Because his heart was pure, 
his strength was as the strength of ten. 
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After he retired from the post of Director of Education, Shri Pavate 
was very much missed by the academic bodies in the Bombay University. 
What was thus a loss to Bombay was, however, a gain to Karnatak University, 
which was fortunate to have him as its Vice-Chancellor. Under his able 
stewardship that University is*progressing from strength to strength. He 
has a quick eye for talent and has succeeded in gathering round him a group 
of able teachers, since he sincerely believes in appointing the best teachers 
available, irrespective of caste, community or creed, which is the right 
policy for a Vice-Chancellor to follow. 

I am, indeed, extremely happy that in his sixty-first year, Shri Pavate, 
whom I have always valued as an old and trusted friend, happens to be the 
President of the Inter-University Board. He has brought to his President- 
ship sincerity, ability and dignity, qualities which he possesses in ample 
measure and which have already won for him an enviable place in the 
regard and affection of his colleagues in his own University, and his friends 
in wider circles, of whom there are many, and whom he never fails to greet 
in his hail-fellow-well-met manner. 


II 


A Dynamic Personality 


V. S. BASAWANAL 


IM ioris of school days are sweet; sweeter still are the 
memories of college days, and decades cannot dim their vividness. 

Nearly four decades back, it was in the year 1921, I entered the 
portals of the Karnatak College as a student and as a boarder crossed the 
threshold of the room allotted to me in the Hostel Block now called the 
“Liberal Blocks”. For me, the main object of interest and curiosity then 
was a mathematician of great repute and a profound scholar, admired by 
students and loved by professors one and all. My first. sight of him that 
day at his studies in the adjoining room has left an indelible impression 
on my mind, which, reviewed now in the light of long standing friendly 
contacts, reminds me of an apt remark once made, in a similar context, by 
the Nightingale of India, Sarojini Naidu. “Never was there a nature 
whose outer qualities provided so complete an antithesis of its inner worth.” 

Not too tall and not too stately, with a broad forehead, bright eyes, 
well-cut features and a pointed nose, Wrangler Pavate, despite his scholar- 
ship, is preeminently rational and practical, discreet and dispassionate in 
his estimate and acceptance of life, masking behind his dignity and reserve 
rare humanitarian feelings in a remarkable measure. His sanity, serenity 
and worldly wisdom disguise a splendid idealism which is of the very 
essence of the man, giving him his place of pride amidst, educationists, 
administrators and patriotic sons of the country. 

Shri Dadappa Chintappa Pavate, born on August 2, 1899, happens 
to be the youngest of the four sons of his humble parents, who belong to a 
respectable family of Mamadapur in Belgaum District. Having finished his 
High School at Kolhapur brilliantly, Dada joined the newly started 
Karnatak College at Dharwar, where his performance as a scholar was 
greatly admired. He graduated there with distinction and secured the 
much-coveted fellowship of the college. 


His first-class graduation in mathematics brightened his prospects of 
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foreign education, affording wider opportunities for his boundless zeal for 
learning and service to humanity. Motivated by a noble ideal, he pledged 
himself to serve as a teacher on his return from foreign studies, in an 
institution to be devoted tg the uplift of the educationally backward people 
of his province. While getttng funds for his foreign tour from the 
Navalgund and Sirsangi Trust Fund, Belgaum, he willingly and enthusiasti- 
cally undertook to devote his services as honorary professor, on his return 
from abroad, to the cause of education, which was dear to him even then. 

Shri Pavate sailed for England in 1924 for his higher education in 
mathematics, and joined Cambridge University. During his stay in that 
University he won the approbation of scholars and teachers. He distin- 
guished himself by gaining a first class in the Tripos. After completing a 
brilliant and successful career, he toured the continent to his great 
advantage. After gaining valuable experience, he returned to India, fired 
with ambition and unbounded zeal to serve his people. 

On his return, he was received with great love and pride by his 
people and the members of the K.L.E. Society of Belgaum, which consisted 
of a band of new graduates who, with missionary zeal, had then started a 
new era of sacrifice and service in the realm of education by opening a High 
School at Belgaum. The Gilganchi Artal High School started just then 
was to be the forerunner of many other institutions and colleges to follow. 
Shri Pavate joined this new mission as a teacher and worked for a few 
months, but destiny desired that his services should be utilised in a wider 
world. After serving the Banaras Hindu University, he joined the Bombay 
Educational Service as an Inspector. With his outstanding academic and 
intellectual equipment and his habit of efficient work, Shri Pavate did not 
need much time or effort to scale the ladder of the Educational Department. 
It was in the year 1947 that he was elevated to the post of Director of Public 
Instruction of the Bombay State, where he could show his mettle and do 
good for the people. During his tenure as the Head of the Educational 
Department of the progressive State of Bombay, he rendered significant 
service to the cause of education. Able and efficient, tolerant and broad- 
minded, having all the qualities of a determined leader, and above all 
chafged with a high sense of patriotism and devotion to work, Shri Pavate 
has established unfailing claims to public recognition and honour. 

„The greatest work of Wrangler Pavate, however, lies in the sphere 
of university education. His relations with the Karnatak University were 
close even as the Head of the Department of Education of Bombay State, 
as he was an ex-officio member of the Senate and Syndicate of the Karnatak 
University. He not only gave good guidance in academic matters, but also 
secured substantial financial assistance. On the eve of his retirement from 
Government service in the year 1954, the University was fortunate enough 
to profit by his mature experience and expert knowledge as Vice-Chancellor. 
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His Vice-Chancellorship opened a new and bright chapter in the history of 
its rapid expansion and development. 

One can recollect with pride some of the remarkable achievements 
of Shri Pavate as Vice-Chancellor. Firstly, the dramatic transformation of 
this University from a merely examining body into a teaching university 
has helped to put it on firm academic foundations. Secondly his efforts to 
give Kannada its due place in University studies cannot but evoke our 
admiration. ‘Thirdly, he has not only expanded the University by opening 
new branches of learning but has also improved the finances of the 
University. The University Grants Commission and the State Government 
have nothing but abundant sympathy for, and kind interest in, the develop- 
ment of the Karnatak University. In a word, Shri Pavate has put this 
young University on the educational map of India. 

When Pavate took over the University there was tremendous work 
awaiting him. It was not a smooth path that lay before him when he 
started to transform the University into a teaching and research institution 
of all-India reputation. Library, laboratories and hostels had to be created 
and equipped; scholars and teachers from all parts of India had to be 
attracted ; facilities both for teachers and students on the campus had ta 
be provided. 

Shri Pavate with his dynamic personality, mature wisdom and unique 
organising capacity has succeeded in converting the .University into a 
vigorous seat of learning, vibrating with life and thought. The University 
campus, with a few tiny buildings before, looks now like a Temple of 
Learning with many majestic buildings spread all over the campus. 
“Chhota Mahabaleshwar ” has now grown into the Srinagar of the South. 
Does it not give a vision of Nalanda ? 

May God bestow His choicest blessings and many happy returns of 
the day upon this great architect of this eminent University. 


Ill 


A Most Unforgettable 


Character 


P. R. J. NADU 


F OR a professor, such as I am; to write his reminiscences of a 
vice-chancellor is rather inappropriate, for if the professor is a subordinate 
of the vice-chancellor his praise is bound to border on flattery and will 
therefore be suspect. But I am not a subordinate of Vice-Chancellor Pavate. 
I have not worked under him. I can therefore record my reminiscences 
without prejudice. 

I knew Wrangler Pavate, I mean I just knew him by sight, in 
Banaras in 1929, when I was a student there and he was a Professor. I had 
learnt to admire and respect the young Professor, for he was a Wrangler. 
The term Wrangler, though strange in Madras, Mysore and most parts of 
India, is a familiar term in the Bombay State. In my boyhood I had been 
in 1920 for a short time a student of the Fergusson College, Poona, where 
Wrangler R.P. Paranjpye was Principal, and Mahajani, who was then a 
Demonstrator, had been talking of going to Cambridge to become a 
Wrangler. I had also heard through my brother, a student of the Karnatak 
College, Dharwar, of Wrangler Katti. I had therefore known these 
Wranglers as mighty geniuses in mathematics. And when I saw Wrangler 
Pavate in Banaras, I at once respected and admired him. He was a brilliant 
Professor. 

„eI knew nothing personally of Wrangler Pavate either before or after 
the Banaras days, till 1957, when the University Grants Commission gave 
me the opportunity of visiting Dharwar. I had known Dharwar in my 
boyhood. Its fame then was that it had the Karnatak College located in a 
railway building; it had just started a forest college; and there was a 
Saraswat Colony. But in 1957, I saw a magnificent University with a 
dynamic Vice-Chancellor: I had gone there on a Committee of the 
University Grants Commission to assess the needs of the Karnatak University, 
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and I was delighted also to find there a former distinguished student of 
mine as the Professor of Geology. 

Twenty-eight years after the Banaras days, I met Professor Wrangler 
Pavate as the Vice-Chancellor of the Karnatak University. I dined with 
him, I spoke with him, I discussed with hifn, I strolled with him, I drove 
with him, and for a night I slept with him in the same railway compartment. 
I saw him both formally and informally. He looks remarkably young. 
His energy and enthusiasm are those of an athlete. His clear and frank 
voice befit a young man in his thirties. ‘To me he looked the same as when 
he was at Banaras. 

In a retired Government servant one expects the stamp of bureau- 
cracy, and the more in a man who, at one time, was the seniormost of the 
Directors of Public Instruction in the whole of India. I am not a stranger 
to vice-chancellors. I have known in all about seventeen vice-chancellors, 
some as a student and others as a subordinate. I am therefore well able to 
place Vice-Chancellor Pavate among them. 

His frankness is astounding. One can discuss anything with him, 
from mathematics to politics to shop. His replies are clear and precise. 
There is no parrying with words, no caution, no disguises, no diplomacy and 
no euphemism. Answers come straight with the clear stroke of a hammer, 
whether comfortable or uncomfortable to the listener. 

He is remarkably sincere. One knows that he will not go back on 
a promise. He makes no idle promises. His heart and soul are devoted to 
the making of the Karnatak University, its buildings, its staff, its curricula 
of studies and standards of examinations. He has watched from day to 
day every brick of the buildings of the University go into its place. He 
knows where an engineer has not provided some requirement of the 
Chemistry section, even though the Professor of Chemistry may not know 
it. He knows every Professor, both his surface and his depths. His eyes 
look like searchlights into men and things. He has sparkling eyes. ‘The 
biographer of Lord Rutherford has written about the piercing eyes of the 
eighteen year old Rutherford, and perhaps it was those eyes that enabled 
Rutherford to peer through the atom. ‘To me, Wrangler Pavate’s eyes look 
like the Rutherford type. They are intelligent, decisive, sympathetic and 
friendly to man. l 

I have watched the Professors of the Karnatak University talk to him 
freely. There is none of that restraint and fear in them which Thave 
noticed in professors of other places. Vice-Chancellor Pavate seems to rule 
by love rather than by fear. He has no favourites. He does not endeavour 
to do more for some and less for others. He does not penalise his enemies. 
He lets all live. 

I have talked of his frankness, his energy, his sincerity and his 
devoted service to the Karnatak University, qualities which left a very deep 
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impression on me during my short official visit to Dharwar. He may have 
some defects. Even Shakespeare’s heroes had flaws. I have not been his 
subordinate to notice these, for it is the special province of subordinates to 
dig into these qualities. I am content with the pleasant remembrances I 
have of him. Should anyone ask me, “ Have you any regrets in life?” I 
should say, without hesitation, “ I have only one regret, and that is I have 
not had the pleasure of working under that illustrious Vice-Chancellor, 
Wrangler Pavate.” 


IV 


What I Admire In 
Shri Pavate 


N. K. Drxit 


I KNEW the late Mr. Siddaramappa Pavate. He practised as a 
lawyer in Hubli and used to conduct cases in the Dharwar courts also. I 
had a high regard for him not only as an able lawyer but also as a scholar 
and a man of very strong character. One day in 1924 during a chat with 
him in the District Court here, he mentioned, with a gleam of happiness on 
his face, that one of his nephews was going to England for higher education 
in mathematics. The reference was to the subject of this article. Later I 
heard about his brilliant ‘success at Cambridge. 

My interest in the cause of Karnatak kept me “interested in the 
career of Mr. D. C. Pavate. I was very happy to gather that he made a name 
at the Banaras Hindu University by building the Mathematics Department 
there. Our common friends Messrs. V. K. Gokak and the late Prof. S. S. 
Basavanal used often to refer to his qualities of head and heart. My 
personal contacts with him before he became Vice-Chancellor of the 
Karnatak University were few. I shall, however, refer to some of my 
earlier meetings with him, as it was those meetings that shaped my first 
impressions about him. 

My first meeting with him was in a compartment of the “ Deccan 
Queen ”. We did not know each other and I was surprised when he intro- 
duced himself to me. A greater surprise was that in this accidental meeting 
he opened out and chatted even about personal matters. I admired him at 
once for the straight questions he put to me. That meeting convinced me 
that he was not only good but also fearless and frank. 

My next important meeting with him was in Poona. I had 
accompanied Mr. V. K. Gokak, who had gone to Poona to see the members 
of the governing body of the Deccan Education Society. Mr. Pavate was 
then the Director of Public Instruction, and he had invited both of us to 
lunch at his place on two consecutive days. I spent about two hours with 
him each time on those two occasions. I played the role of a listener 
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mostly. Sir R. P. Paranjpye and Prof. V. C. Bhate were two other visitors 
when I was present. The respect they showed him and the easy way in 
which he dealt with the problems they discussed enhanced my admiration 
for him. Even more than, this I enjoyed the friendly conversation between 
him and Mr. Gokak; it gave*me a glimpse of his intellect, his politeness 
and his sympathetic attitude. 

A third meeting of which I should make mention is when I went as 
leader of a delegation to meet him at Dharwar. He was then Director of 
Public Instruction. There was a strong rumour that the Arts Section of 
the Karnatak College was to be abolished. A delegation consisting of the 
late Mr. Basavanal, myself and a few other friends was to wait upon him 
to represent that it would be a misfortune and also an illegal act if the Arts 
Section were to be abolished. An interview was arranged, and I was the 
appointed leader of the delegation. As soon as I rose in all solemnity to 
submit our representation, he, with a broad smile on his face, asked me 
to sit down. He humorously remarked that he knew more than anybody 
else that the Karnatak College must have its Arts course. He further stated 
that he had ambitious schemes for the further development of that premier 
educational institution. The interview immediately took the form of a 
friendly and informal chat on several subjects relating to the future of the 
Karnatak College and of Karnatak in general. During this talk one of the 
points that struck me was his respect for the late Mr. Basavanal. I also 
realised then that he knew all that was worth knowing about happenings in 
Dharwar and in other parts of Karnatak. This interview further increased 
my admiration for him, and I felt convinced that here was a great and 
capable man who could raise the position of Karnatak. I was thus a 
staunch admirer of Mr. Pavate before he became Vice-Chancellor of this 
University. I was very happy to learn from my friends later that he had 
made up his mind to serve this University after his retirement. 

‘The Karnatak University was started in Chhota-Mahabaleswar after 
prolonged and heated discussion. Some of us wanted a real good university, 
and our view prevailed; but I must confess that I was not blind to the 
practical difficulties pointed out by many sincere and well-meaning members 
of’ the University. It was a good augury for the future of the University 
that Shri Rajendra Prasadji laid the foundation stone. The late Dr. Kher 
declared that the site of this University was the best he had seen. Notable 
citizens of India extended their sympathy to the University by presiding 
at its convocations and in several other ways. The most important gap had, 
however, to be filled. I am not under-rating the previous Vice-Chancellors, 
to whom this University is grateful for their services, when I say that a 
Vice-Chancellor that could develop it into the ideal university of our dream 
had yet to come. In this’state of things it appeared to me a Godsend when 
Mr. Pavate offered himself for the Vice-Chancellorship. I knew that the 
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University was lucky and he was the man that could deliver the goods. He 
has succeeded even beyond our expectations, and he is still going strong. 
I content myself with saying that the high standard of the post-graduate 
departments and the development of the University campus to-day beac 
ample testimony to his administrative as well as academic abilities.” Virtue 
is its own reward, and his valuable services to the University have earned 
for him national and international fame. 

I have had the pleasure of working with him as a Senator, and as a 
member of many important committees of the University. Our association 
in the University has been on a high level, always based on independent 
and objective thinking. It has given me great pleasure and happiness to 
feel that I have co-operated with him wherever I could, and in that way 
have been able to contribute my little mite. My admiration for him has 
all the time grown and been growing with the growth of the University 
campus. 

Incidentally, the closer contact has enabled me to know Mr, Pavate 
better. He has a dynamic personality, mature wisdom, a charitable and 
generous disposition and a cosmopolitan and catholic outlook. He has the 
virtue of appreciating the good points in others and has the knack of 
encouraging them and making them work for a cause. He has a sense of 
humour which stands him in good stead in difficult situations. Mr. Pavate 
belongs to the class of persons whose outstanding qualities cannot be 
detected fully at a first or second meeting. The more you know him, the 
more you will like him and appreciate him. 

‘The Almighty has been kind to him. He has a congenial environ- 
ment that enables him to do public and social work wholeheartedly. He 
has a loving family, a strong physique, untiring energy, a quick grasp, 
sound common sense and a large circle of friends and admirers. I pray 
that the Almighty may ever continue to shower His blessings on him. 





A Tribute To 
Shri Pavate 


S. R. TAWDE 


L was early in 1930 at the Bombay Secretariat that I met Shri 
Pavate for the first time. Both of us were candidates for the post of 
a Divisional Inspector of Schools in the Bombay Educational Service, Class 
I, and were called for interview. We were waiting for our turn, and in the 
course of our conversation I learnt that Shri Pavate was from Dharwar and 
knew my brother, Dr. Tawde, well. That was a link between us, which 
developed into a great friendship later on. Both of us were already in 
service. Shri Pavate was a mathematics professor at the Banaras University 
and I was Principal of the Primary ‘Training College for Men, Poona. At 
that time the Bombay Educational Department wanted fresh blood in the 
administrative set-up. Shri Pavate and Shri Nurullah were therefore 
selected. The first choice fell on Shri Pavate and he was appointed 
Educational Inspector, Bombay Division, and a little later Shri Nurullah 
was appointed Educational Inspector, Central Division, Poona. 

From the very beginning, there was great affinity between Shri 
Pavate and me. Both of us came from the masses and had an intense desire 
to do good to the common man. We both felt that unless the poor and 
backward classes were educated, no national prosperity was possible. ‘Those 
were the days of the Non-Brahmin Party. Sir Siddappa Kambli was the 
Minister of Education. During the rainy season the Cabinet and the 
legislature used to meet in Poona, and we had many opportunities of 
meeting Sir Siddappa and the members of the Non-Brahmin Party. Shri 
Pavate was then in the office of the Director of Public Instruction, while I 
was in the Training College for Men, Poona. We used to discuss many 
matters of educational policy. In our discussion there was unanimity on 
one issue and that was that unless the masses were educated and awakened, 
their exploitation could not be stopped. During all our service we carried 
this message to the people. 

Our friendship grew from strength to strength. Not only we two 
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met but our families met, and outsiders sometimes suspected that we were 
relations. That was because we had many things in common. No matter 
what we did, the interest of the people was uppermost in our minds. Some- 
times I was over-enthusiastic in my work and went a little too fast. Shri 
Pavate appreciated my work, but made me ‘hasten slowly. Shri Pavate was 
in the office of the Director of Education, Poona, for about 20 years, first 
as Assistant Director, then as Deputy Director and finally as Director of 
Education, from which post he ultimately retired. During his 24 years 
of service in the Education Department of the Bombay Government, he 
made an indelible mark on the Department. Not only did he know all the 
top people of the Department, but he knew also many teachers from High 
Schools and Primary Schools and could call them by their names. He had 
a wonderful memory, He had many Departmental figures at the tips of his 
fingers and could make his point easily in an argument with the members 
of a committee or with Government. He was held in great respect both 
by the British Government and by the Congress Government, who recog- 
nised his ability in administration and his sincerity and enthusiasm in 
carrying out development schemes. He worked very hard, even without 
caring for his health. Many post-Independence educational schemes of 
far-reaching importance went through his hands, and his name will go down 
in the history of education in the Bombay State as the most successful 
Director of Education. During his time there was great discipline in the 
Department, and the Departmental people loved him because he appreciated 
their work irrespective of caste or creed. 

As a friend and as a family man he is equally great. I was not only 
his friend but almost a member of his family. I could visit his home in 
his absence and talk freely with his wife and children. This has enabled 
me to watch Shri Pavate’s home life. at close quarters. He isa loving 
husband and an affectionate father. His wife Shrimati Girijabai Pavate is 
a great lady and I have never seen a more affectionate and understanding 
woman. She has had to look after her husband’s comforts and see that he 
keeps fit to carry out the arduous duties of his high offices. She has had 
also to look after her nephews and niéces (Shri V. C. Pavate’s children ) 
and her own children. In addition she was always an admirable hostess to 
all who visited their home. She maintained the same dignity, cordiality and 
grace, no matter whether the guests were high officers of Government or 
ordinary village folk. 

In fact this is a characteristic of the Pavate family. Shri Pavate 
always talks to the villagers as if he were one of them and listens to their 
grievances and difficulties with an amount of sympathy and kindness which 
are seldom to be noticed in high officers of his position. It is this trait that 
has made him immensely popular in the Bombay State. Without being 
unfair to anybody, he always safeguarded the interests of the backward 
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communities. We can never forget the days of his long association with the 
Bombay State. He is now in Dharwar at the Karnatak University and doing 
great service to the nation. I still go to Dharwar and see him in his 
University home. He has entirely identified himself with the work of the 
University. That is how a great institution grows. There has to be some 
driving force constantly behind it. Karnatak is fortunate in having Shri 
Pavate as Vice-Chancellor. Long live the Karnatak University and long 
live Shri Pavate ! 


VI 


A Remarkable 


Administrator 


Y. D. KHAN 


Preruars no-one could claim to have had the privilege and 
opportunities of association with Shri D. C. Pavate at almost every level of 
educational administration and also in personal life to such an extent and 
over such a length of time as I have. The dimensions of the problems 
which we had to deal with in close association, and the variety and 
complexity of the questions which came up for decision over a period of 
twenty years, at a time in the educational history of the Bombay State when 
the administrative machinery was passing through a period of stress and 
strain, render it very difficult for me to present a full-length picture, within 
the compass of this brief review, of the position which Shri Pavate had to 
face in the initial stages of his career in the Education Department and 
during the period of his tenure as Head of the Department. His service 
coincided with a period of momentous changes and developments. The 
colour, flavour and complexion of the events which took place during the 
early thirties and the fifties would be difficult to recreate in a thumb-nail 
picture such as I am attempting. All I can do is to present a few broad 
aspects of Shri Pavate’s career as an administrator in the educational field. 

In 1930 when Shri Pavate was recruited to the Bombay Educational 
Service, the administrative machinery was practically heading for collapse. 
Perhaps no-one can claim to possess a more intimate inside knowledge of 
the educational history of the Bombay State in recent years than myself, 
for I have been associated with the Department since 1925, and for nearly 
three decades I handled personally almost every major problem which the 
Department had to face. That was the time when the conventional 
administrative set-up was being gradually but definitely elbowed out, largely 
as a result of the cessation of recruitment to the Indian Educational Service, 
which had dominated the scene practically from the inception of the 
Department. The number of European educational officers left in the 
service was slowly dwindling. 

Although education was then a “transferred” subject, in charge of 
16 
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an Indian Minister who was a member of the State Legislature, no 
concerted measures had been adopted for the replacement of the Indian 
Educational Service by a corresponding provincial service manned by well- 
qualified and trained Indians. ‘The result was that whenever a vacancy in 
the Indian Educational Service esccurred, stop-gap arrangements were made, 
and in consequence the senior posts were increasingly held on a temporary 
basis, by persons whose terms and conditions of service had not been 
finalised and who were acutely conscious of their shaky position. 

The effect of an arrangement of this nature on the tone and level 
of administration can easily be imagined. A large-scale reorganization of 
the service was a crying need. The auxiliary educational committee of the 
Simon Commission, the Hartog Committee, commented in its Report on 
the deleterious effects on the educational progress of the country of the 
indifference of the States in reorganising the superior educational service. 
The Committee particularly drew the attention of the provincial Govern- 
ments to the urgent need of recruiting highly qualified young officers to 
the administrative branch of the educational service corresponding to the 
Indian Educational Service. 

By a stroke of good luck, in January, 1930, the Bombay Education 
Department acquired as its new Director of Public Instruction Mr. R. H. 
Beckett, a man of dynamic personality and quick in the uptake. He 
realized that the Department needed young men of ability and character 
to fill the administrative vacancies left by the I.E.S. Within a few months 
of his appointment he advertised two vacancies of Divisional Inspectors of 
Schools. Shri Pavate, who was then Professor and Head of the Department 
of Mathematics in the Banaras Hindu University, was selected to one of 
them. He took up his appointment as Educational Inspector of the 
Bombay Division in June, 1930. 

The conventional] pattern of administrative processes and techniques 
which had been laid down by the British educational officers was rapidly 
becoming outmoded. ‘There were increasing signs of a new ideology which 
constituted a protest against the established practices, and this naturally did 
not find favour with the few British officers who were still left in the service 
ance practically controlled the destinies of the Department. ‘The schools and 
educational iristitutions in general were also developing a new psychology, 
with the result that senior Indian administrative officers such as Educational 
Inspeéfors had to face the challenge of the time, and only really capable 
Indian officers could survive this transitional stage. 

It was at this time that Shri Pavate was appointed Educational 
Inspector of a large division with his headquarters at Bombay—a charge 
which had always been difficult to manage, because schools and educational 
institutions in Bombay City had their own problems. Shri Pavate took his 
administrative and Inspector’s duties seriously. He quickly brushed up all 
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the school subjects and mastered the details of administration. By his 
sympathy towards teachers and his earnest desire to improve the classroom 
work, he quickly became popular. Mr. Beckett was impressed by his 
enthusiasm, knowledge of the subjects and quick disposal of cases. Mr. 
Beckett could size men up and reposed his trust only inafew. Throughout 
his service as Director of Public Instruction, whenever he had occasion, in 
my presence, to refer to Shri Pavate he spoke highly of him. It was no 
secret at the time that European officers in the Department held, as a rule, 
opinions about Indians in the service which were not particularly flattering. 

I came into intimate touch with Shri Pavate some years later, in 1934, 
when he was transferred to the office of the Director as Assistant Director 
of Public Instruction. I could then watch him at close quarters and form 
a first-hand idea of the manner and method of his working. ‘This office 
was well known for making or marring the careers of educational officers. 
I know European officers brought into the office who found it difficult to 
cope with the conditions and thought it advisable to get out of it while the 
going was good. Although up to the late forties the Director of Public 
Instruction 'was a European who had, asa rule, a sense of fairness and 
impartiality, the atmosphere and set-up made it difhcult for a new officer 
to make his mark and establish his position. Shri Pavate had, therefore, 
an uphill task. 

Administration is largely a process of give and take. Although 
educational administration demands a deep study of problems and a good 
deal of hard work, ultimate success depends upon the ability to adopt a 
practical and human approach. Shri Pavate was noted not only for his 
industry and mastery over details, with the facts and figures at his finger- 
tips, but for his ability to understand and appreciate the other man’s point 
of view. His sympathetic and wise handling of men and affairs did not 
fail to make its mark. Administration under British rule even in the 
Education Department was not entirely free from the defects inherent in 
a colonial form of government, and even Indian officers could not avoid 
altogether a bureaucratic attitude in dealing with their subordinates. In 
all my discussions with Shri Pavate, even in matters of a delicate nature, 
I noticed that he had a knack of putting me at my ease, even, though he 
did not always agree with the points I made. 

Shri Pavate became the Director of Education in January, 1947, a 
few months before the advent of Independence. The Education Depart- 
ment had to meet the challenge of the revolutionary changes which were 
taking place. Among other things the Department was the victim of new 
theories put forward by persons who claimed to be experts. The examina- 
tion of such schemes placed an increasing burden on the Department which 
hampered day-to-day administration. Then again a sharp divergence of 
view existed on problems such as the place of English and Hindi in the 
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curriculum. Officers like Shri Pavate who had risen to the headship of the 
Department after a long “ firing line” experience of educational adminis- 
tration and had a keen sense of realities had a hard time in dealing with 
idealists and theorists who had come out with schemes which were expected 
to reorient the system of education to suit the changed conditions. 
Unluckily some of these reforms had the support of the Government of the 
day, with the result that the Director of Education had, in addition to his 
usual worries, to undertake the unpleasant task of advising Government 
against the adoption of a number of such schemes and experiments. 

He had also to gear the administrative machinery to the democratic 
set-up and to initiate and operate the post-war reconstruction plans. of 
educational development, which were followed by the schemes under the 
first Five Year Plan initiated by the Central Government. The Bombay 
Government's decision to abandon the teaching of English from the middle 
stage of school education necessitated a complete overhaul of the school 
curriculum and raised a crop of complex problems which demanded the 
highest administrative ability in the Head of the Department. The merger 
of Indian States which took place during Shri Pavate’s tenure of office as 
Director led to a large-scale reorganization of the Department and raised 
issues of far-reaching implication. The rapid increase in the activities of 
the Department consequent on Independence, with a steep rise in the 
educational budget, had to some extent an unsettling effect on the 
administration. ‘This also necessitated the recruitment of a large adminis- 
trative personnel who had not had that training and experience which 
characterised the old generation of educational officers, with the result that 
there were not that maturity of judgment, long view of problems and wise 
administration which are necessary at the district and divisional levels. It 
is no small tribute to Shri Pavate’s administrative ability and breadth of 
vision that he could successfully pilot the affairs of the Education Depart- 
ment during the seven years after Independence, when the administration 
was subjected to unprecedented strain. 

He was also responsible for a number of major reforms at various 
levels. He helped in no small measure in the formulation of the Bombay 
Primary Education Act of 1948, which laid the foundations of a sound 
primary education policy. It was due to his untiring efforts that the 
scheme of compulsory primary education was placed on a firm footing and 
made apid progress. He personally went to each district of the State and 
encouraged the district officers by his advice on measures to make the scheme 
of compulsory education a success. 

His contribution in placing on the statute book the Bombay 
Secondary School Certificate Examination Act was by no means small. 
Although the first Secondary School Certificate Examination held in 1949 
under this Act was a dismal failure, and brought about a crisis of such 
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dimensions as might have had far-reaching repercussions even on the 
Government of the day, his advice and guidance in dealing with the crisis 
saved the situation. In the field of secondary education the private sector 
under the British administration did not receive that measure of encourage- 
ment and fair dealing to which it was entitled. The Grant-in-Aid Code 
which formed the basis of administration at the secondary level was 
outmoded, the teaching personnel in private schools had hardly any security 
of tenure, and no definite conditions of service were prescribed by the 
Department for them. Secondary teachers by and large did not receive 
what could be called a living wage. Mr. Pavate was always sympathetic 
towards the teachers and spared no pains to raise the status of the teaching 
profession. On his advice Government appointed in 1948 a committee 
known as the Secondary School Committee, whose report contained recom- 
mendations which, in view of the conditions then prevailing, was expected 
to better the lot of the secondary teacher. The able manner in which 
Shri Pavate helped the Government in carrying out and implementing the 
recommendations of this Committee are far too well known to need any 
detailed elaboration. 

Shri Pavate was appointed at an early stage in his career as Chairman 
of the Text-Book Committee, and the report of that Committee is regarded 
as a standard work on the subject. The prescription of text-books for 
primary and secondary schools poses a problem which is a major headache 
to the Department. Shri Pavate laid the foundations of a new machinery 
for approving and sanctioning text-books which was responsible for 
minimising the evils and defects of the procedures followed in the old days. 
He was also mainly responsible for bringing out a departmental series of 
text-books for the lower primary stage in Marathi, Gujerati and Kannada, 
compiled with the help of writers of repute and experts in their subjects, 
which, from the point of view of get-up, layout, subject-matter, price, etc., 
was one of the best series of text-books in the country. 

It would not be a practical proposition for me to bring within the 
compass of this brief and sketchy article the factual and other material 
which I have collected in the course of my long and intimate association 
with the Department of Education and my day-to-day contacts with Shri 
Pavate during his tenure of office at the headquarters organization in Poona. 
Suffice it to say that his regime was an important landmark in the history 
of education in the Bombay State. I conclude this brief review with the 
fervent prayer that God in His goodness may give Shri Pavate a long and 
happy life to enable him to continue to render fruitful service to education. 
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My Reminiscences 


R. R. DIWAKAR 


I. is a very happy piece of news that Shri Pavate is completing his 
sixtieth year in August 1959. It is a very long tradition amongst us to 
observe this day in the life of everyone. 

In the lives of distinguished people, however, this day assumes special 
importance. Man is ineasured by what he himself becomes and attains 
from the point of view of individual advance and progress as well as by 
what he does for the society in which he is born and in which his lot has 
been cast. 

In the case of Shri D. C. Pavate, there is much that he has achieved 
even as an individual from the point of view of education, eminence in the 
teaching line, distinction as an administrator and the attainment of the 
position of Vice-Chancellor. These are admirable achievements in a man’s 
life when one considers that he has to begin as a mere student and rise 
step by step by merit and by persistent endeavour. 

These individual attainments, however, are of great social importance 
when they are used not merely for individual prosperity and glorification, 
but in the service of the people amongst whom one lives and moves. 

If I am to reminisce in the case of Shri D. C. Pavate, I must go back 
to somewhere between 1918 to 1919. I happened to be during that year 
a teacher of English in the Rajaram College, Kolhapur. ‘The College itself 
was in jeopardy, as the then Maharaja of Kolhapur had decided that it 
should be abolished and the money thus saved should be used for the spread 
of primary education. This was obviously a whimsical decision. But the 
challéfige was taken up by the Mahabhagawat of Kurtkoti, who was then 
the Pontiff of Kolhapur Mutt. He decided to continue the College and 
bear the expense ; and so he did. When a call came from him I responded 
and went over to Kolhapur as teacher of English. 

To my surprise, there were a number of Kannada students taking 
their education in the schgols as well as the college of Kolhapur. 

Among the students who were in the high school, I could count on 
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my fingers a few of them whose faces I can now remember. Shri D. C. 
Pavate, today’s Vice-Chancellor, was one of them. He was then but a 
stripling. But what struck me was his eyes, which were very bright and 
very active. He still retains both these characteristics of his eyes, and I 
must say with greater breadth and wider vision. ‘Those eyes then perhaps, 
dimly and remotely, reflected his aspirations. But today there is in them 
confidence, pride of achievement and quiet strength. 

The occasions on which we came together were rare. But I think 
they were significant, especially those occasions when Kannada boys came 
in contact with me. ‘Though I was a Professor of English in the College, 
I was teaching English in the upper high school classes also. 

The next occasion when I met Shri D. C. Pavate was in the Banaras 
Hindu University. By that time he was a full-fledged Wrangler and 
a Professor in charge of mathematics in that great University. In those 
days, the University was still rising and the paternal warmth and care of 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was nourishing it with all the earnestness 
and love of education that he could command. 

I was happy to learn at that time that Shri Pavate was one of the 
youngest and was very much loved by Pandit Malaviya. 

The next time I met Shri Pavate was when he was the Director of 
Public Instruction of Bombay State. It was one of the begging campaigns 
for the National Literature Publication Trust which took me to him. He 
was all enthusiasm and readily agreed to help the cause. He told me about 
some of the difficulties in the way of Kannada people getting Kannada 
schools and so on. But he struck me as one who would not do anything 
out of the way, but would try to hold the scales right. 

The next occasion I met him was when he was already Vice- 
Chancellor of the Karnatak University. I do not think that at any time, 
formalities or artificial courtesies have come in the way of free and frank 
informal discussion. 

The latest thing that brought us together was the editing of the half- 
finished book of the late Professor R. D. Ranade on Karnatak Mysticism. 
His devotion to Dr. Ranade and his memory is remarkable. In casual talk, 
he proposed to me to undertake the editing of Ranade’s book. Not oaly 
this, but Shri Pavate took the initiative in thinking that the University 
should do something to immortalise the name of Dr. Ranade. 

A day has dawned when, after a distinguished career as a stucfént, as 
a teacher, as an administrator and as a Vice-Chancellor, Shri D. C. Pavate 
has attained Sixty Years and reached a stage when he can look back with 
pride on his career. I am proud of this acquaintance of mine, which has 
ripened into friendship. Let me wish him long life and a further distin- 
guished career and more brilliant achievements in, days to come. 
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Shri D. C. Pavate’s 
Mathematical Work 


SRINIVASA [YENGAR 


Bior he was called to the administrative line in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Bombay, Shri D. C. Pavate was for a short time 
working in the Department of Mathematics, Banaras Hindu University. 
During this time, a paper of his entitled “ Unilateral Derivatives of Conti- 
nuous Functions” appeared in the Journal of the Indian Mathematical 
Society, first series, (1929-30), Vol. XVIII, pp. 185-192. It is but fitting 
that a brief abstract of this article should find a place in his Sixtieth Birth- 
day Commemoration Volume. The article reflects the lucidity of expression 
and the stress on mathematical rigour which have been the characteristics 
of his textbooks and which he always emphasises in his discussions with his 
colleagues and the teachers who work under him. The mathematician may 
be able to picture for himself the quality and nature of Shri Pavate’s 
mathematical contributions, had he chosen to continue as a professor of 
mathematics. 


If f(x) is a continuous function of x which for any value of x 


f(x + n -fE a 





does not possess a differential coefficient, the limit y 


nevertheless exist when h tends to zero through a suitable sequence of 
values. We may arrive at different values for the limit by varying the 
sequence for h. The greatest and least of these values when h is positive, 
and when h is negative, i.e., the upper and lower limits of the above expres- 
sion, to the right and to the left, are known as the four derivatives of the 
functiðn and have been called the principal derivatives. Any other limit 
has been called in this paper the unilateral derivative (Hobson calls it the 
median derivative). An account of the properties of the principal deriva- 
tives, denoted by the well known symbols D * f(x), D , f(x), D- f(x), D_f(x) 
will be found in E. W. Hobson’s Theory of Functions of a Real Variable. 
An extensive study of their properties has been made by W. H. Young, 


G. C. Young and many others. 
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In the above paper, Prof. Pavate considers a few properties of the 
unilateral derivatives in their general form. The properties thus give the 
generalizations of some of the known properties of the “ four derivatives ” of 
the function. The method employed evidently differs from the method of 
establishing the properties of the principak derivatives, since the latter is 
exclusively meant for these derivatives, and depends upon their definitions. 


The author starts with the following theorem of S. Pollard. 


If £ (x) be a continuous function in (a, b) and f(a) = f(b), and D (x) 
is any unilateral derivative (right-handed or left-handed throughout), then 
there exist two points x; and xx in the open interval (a, b) such that 

D&)<O< D(x) 

The paper contains a simple exposition of the proof, illustrated by 
means of a gtaph. Pavate works out the following neat theorems, starting 
from the above Lemma. 


THEOREM 1. The extended mean-value theorem. 


If f(x) is continuous in the closed interval (a, b) and D (x) is any of 
its unilateral derivatives, there exist two points x; and xə in the open 


interval (a,b) such that D (x,) < ee < D(x) 


As a corollary, if any unilateral dérivative is positive ina < x < b, 
then f(x) is an increasing function in (a, b). 


THEOREM 2. If f(x) be continuous in a given closed interval 
(a,b) and any unilateral derivative vanishes throughout a < x < b with 
the exception of points belonging to an enumerable set G, at which nothing 


is known as to its value, then the function is constant throughout the 
interval, 


THEOREM 3. If two functions be each continuous in a given 
closed interval, and if any unilateral derivative for the two functions, be 
the same at each point of the interval with the exception of an enumerable 
set of points G at which nothing is known as regards the two derivatives, 
then the two functions differ from one another only by a constantavhich 
must be the same for the whole interval. 


We conclude with a remark that the notion of unilateral derivatives, 
and their above properties together with other properties, may throw 


further light on the properties of continuous everywhere non-differentiable 
functions. 
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Brief mention must also be made of Shri D. C. Pavate’s well-known 
textbooks on mathematics, for these books have been serving as the training 
ground of our budding mathematicians in many parts of India, and will 
have been a source of inspiration to many a teacher and many a student. 


1. Modern Algebra for Pre-University Classes ( Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., 1958). 


2. Elements of Calculus (in collaboration with Prof. G. V. Bhag- 
wat ), first published 1929; Thirteenth Edition, 1958. 


The books are characterized by lucidity of expression and attention 
to rigour, and are widely used in several parts of India. They show how 
the subject-matter of mathematics can be treated so as to appeal to the 
ordinary student, and so as to inculcate in him slowly but steadily the 
logical outlook and the fertility of ideas which are the fundamentals of 
mathematics. 
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SIXTY YEARS OF STRUGGLE 





Of striving incessant 
Steadfast Sadhana 
Stretching its arms towards perfection ! 
Of resolute will and hope radiant 
breaking through the rocks of life 
Of promise fulfilled, purpose triumphant 


and poise sublime amidst strife ! 


May he add another sixty 
Man of Destiny, Pavate. 
A living moving example 


Of ‘Satyameva Jayate’. 


S. P. 
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PART TWO 


Education 


The Karnatak University 
Marches Ahead * 


D. C. PAVATE 


I AM very happy to extend a cordial welcome to the members of 
the University Grants Commission, particularly to its distinguished Chair- 
man and Smt. Deshmukh, and to the other ladies and gentlemen who have 
honoured us by their presence on this auspicious occasion. 

The foundation-stone of this building was laid by the then Minister 
of Education of the Bombay State, the late Shri Dinkarrao Desai, in January 
1955. Since then, the work of construction has been going on steadily, and 
we have just been able to complete the main building and the Library wing, 
though the 120-feet tower still remains to be completed. 

The life of a university does, indeed, bristle with problems. But the 
choice of the person who should declare this building open was no problem. 
It fell naturally on the Chairman of the University Grants Commission— 
not only by virtue of his official position, but as an able administrator, an 
eminent statesman and a great and versatile scholar. 

This idea of inviting the Deshmukhs to be our Chief Guests is 
already twice blessed. In the first place, the staff and students of this 
University will draw inspiration from the presence of a man who combines 
in himself the triple role of scientist, economist and poet, and of his 
charming wife, who is eminent in her own right in the spheres of literature, 
law and social service. In the second place, the University Grants Com- 
myssion have been pleased to hold one of their sessions at Dharwar. Now, 
this is a great honour, not only to our University, but to our entire town. 
We can well understand that large cities like Bombay, Calcutta, Madras 
and -Bangalore should offer irresistible attractions to the Commission’s 
meetings. We are all the more impressed, therefore, that our not so large 
town should have had that honour; we have almost made history ! 

Before I deal with the plan of this building, I feel it is necessary 


* Welcome Speech by Shri D. C. Pavate, Vice-Chancellor, Karnatak University, on 
the occasion of the opening ceremony of the New Building on 19-6-1939, 
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to give a brief account of the development of this University. As you are 
all aware, this is one of the younger universities of India. It is hardly 10 
years old. The old Bombay State comprised three main linguistic areas— 
Gujarat, Maharashtra and Karnatak. In order to give equal scope for the 
cultural development of each area, the Bombay Government decided to start 
a separate university for each of these areas. ‘That is how the three regional 
Universities of Gujarat, Poona and Karnatak came to be established. As 
these universities branched off from the Bombay University, naturally 
enough their pattern of administration and courses of studies were at first 
modelled on that parent university. 

The Karnatak University started functioning in August 1949 and held 
its first examinations in 1950. It was planned from the start to be more 
than a merely affiliating and examining university. It was also to provide 
post-graduate instruction. To begin with, this work was organised with 
the co-operation of the competent staff in the affiliated colleges. This 
arrangement, however, was found to be far from satisfactory. The Univer- 
sity, therefore, adopted the policy of concentrating all post-graduate instruc- 
tion and research at the University centre, and made a modest beginning 
with Kannada, Statistics, Physics and Organic Chemistry. The main 
difficulty, however, was accommodation. The Bombay Government had, 
from the start, made available to us a few buildings in the Training College 
for Men; and these buildings had not only to accommodate these Depart- 
ments, with their laboratories, but also the Library and the Office of the 
University. The late Shri B. G. Kher, who was very sympathetic to this 
part of the State, gave us, free of cost, 300 acres of land on these hills, which 
have long been known as Chhota-Mahabaleshwar. On the occaston of 
handing over this site to the University, he hoped that, with the develop- 
ment of the University campus on this site, it would be known as Bada- 
Mahabaleshwar. Even so, there was some controversy about the location 
of the University. Many people held the view that the Karnatak University 
should develop round the Karnatak College, with the College itself as the 
nucleus of the University. Others thought it would be more desirable to 
have the University on the present spacious grounds. Ultimately, the 
choice fell on this splendid site—not too far, and yet not too near the dust 
and heat of the town. The levelling of the ground and the construction 
of buildings were taken up in 1952. By 1954, the administrative building 
and a few residential buildings were ready for occupation. Būt the 
portions of the Training College, which the Bombay Government had 
placed at our disposal, continued to be used for the laboratories, the Library 
and the Students’ Hostel. There was a single class-room, which was disputed 
by the various Departments and used by them throughout the day by turns. 
We had, therefore, to engage some of our post-graduate classes in the 
Karnatak College. 
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All this was very unsatisfactory, particularly as the number of 
teaching Departments was growing from year to year. So we had to take 
up the question of constructing a building which would accommodate all 
our post-graduate departments, with their laboratories, and also the Library. 
Accordingly, we asked our arehitects, Messrs Patki and Dadarkar, of Bom- 
bay, to plan a spacious building which could meet all the requirements of 
our teaching departments, the laboratories and the Library. The plans 
were ready towards the end of 1954, and together with the estimates, were 
duly approved by the Bombay Government. ‘The building was estimated to 
cost about Rs. 35 lakhs. 

It was a bold venture; for we did not know at the time that the 
University Grants Commission would offer substantial assistance to provin- 
cial universities. The general impression was that the Commission’s aid 
would be restricted to the Central universities. On the other hand, the 
Bombay Government had to look after three regional universities, in addi- 
tion to the Bombay and Baroda Universities; and they were expected to 
treat all universities alike in respect of financial assistance. Nevertheless, 
they took a very sympathetic view in regard to the development of this 
University and promised a sum of Rs. 25 lakhs for the present building, 
though they actually agreed to give only Rs. 5 lakhs a year for our building 
programme. At this rate, we could only undertake the construction of the 
main part, running from north to south, to accommodate the Arts and 
Science Departments. Half of this was meant for the Humanities and the 
Social Sciences, and the other half for Physics, Chemistry and Geology, with 
their respective laboratories. ‘There was keen competition for the construc- 
tion of this building; and the Mysore Engineers were eventually selected 
for the work, not only because they were the lowest tenderers, but also 
because they enjoyed a high réputation in this part of India. 

As we were casting about for funds, the University Grants Commis- 
sion providentially came to our rescue with a well-timed decision to assist 
all the universities in India in the construction of laboratories, libraries and 
other buildings meant for teaching purposes. In 1954, the Commission 
offered us a sum of Rs. 3 lakhs for the construction of Science buildings on 
the condition that we bear 15% of the cost. This was a generous offer ; 
and we not only accepted it but, like Oliver Twist, asked for more. In fact, 
we put in our claim for the whole of this building, complete with two 
wings, which would cost about Rs. 30 lakhs. The Commission’s share would 
amount to Rs. 21 lakhs. We have already received about Rs. 15 lakhs from 
the U.G.C. Doubtless, the full U.G.C. share of Rs. 21 lakhs will be 
received in due course. The State Government’s grant of Rs. 5 lakhs per 
annum for our building programme enables us not only to meet the 
University’s share of the expenditure on this and other buildings aided by 
the U.G.C. but also to construct residential buildings, roads, parks, etc. 
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I may point out here that, for the first phase of the development of 
this University campus, we shall, at a moderate estimate, require about Rs. 60 
lakhs on the building programme alone. Of this amount, we have already 
spent more than Rs. 40 lakhs on the construction of the various buildings, 
as well as in laying out roads, parks and playgrounds; and the remaining 
Rs. 20 lakhs will be spent in the course of the next two years. A Hostel, 
which is now ready for occupation and will accommodate about 180 
students, has cost about Rs. 7 lakhs, half of which is being met by the U.G.C. 
We are also planning extension of hostel facilities for at least another 300 
students, in the course of the next 5 years. We shall, in addition, need a 
hostel for about 100 women students, the construction of which we propose 
to undertake immediately.- We have at present residential accommodation 
for 15 Professors and Readers ; while 8 more residential buildings are under 
construction. These have been constructed entirely at our own cost. It 
is our intention to provide quarters for all our teaching staff, as well as for 
a certain proportion of the administrative staff, on the campus. 


The foregoing outlines our modest plan for the development of this 
young University during the Second Five-Year Plan period. We have 
already appointed a Planning Committee for the Third Five-Year Plan 
period, and will in good time approach the University Grants Commission 
for the sanction of our plans. 


However, a university does not merely consist in an array of build- 
ings, more or less magnificent, in parks and playgrounds, necessary as all 
these certainly are. These are indeed necessary, but not sufficient. A 
university stands or falls by the quality and integrity of its teachers, by the 
courses of instruction it can offer. In the first 5 years of its existence, this 
University started courses in Spectroscopy and General Physics, Organic 
Chemistry, Statistics and Kannada. During the last 5 years, the following 
post-graduate courses have been added : 


1. Geology 9. Economics 

2. Nuclear Physics 10. Politics 

3. Radio Physics 11. Sociology 

4, Inorganic Chemistry 12. Anthropology 

5. Physical Chemistry 13. Archaeology 

6. Mathematics 14. History, including Ancient 
7. English Indian History. 

8. Sanskrit 


The teaching staff have been appointed on an ll-India basis amd purely 
on considerations of merit. So, we have on this campus teachers from 
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Karnatak, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Rajasthan, Punjab, Andhra Pradesh, 
Kerala and Madras. They all constitute a happy family, devoted to their 
studies, their teaching and their research. Every year, some members of our 
University staff are selected for higher research in foreign universities under 
the various schemes. One of our Readers in Statistics, Shri N. U. Prabhu, 
was invited by the University of West Australia to deliver a course of 
lectures on his own work in Statistics during April and May of this year. 
Dr. Surya Narayan Rao, our Reader in Physics, has been doing excellent 
work in the field of Spectroscopy in a Canadian university, and his published 
work has been much appreciated by scientists. Our Reader in Sociology, 
Dr. Chandrasekharaiah, has been invited to work in the U.S.A. under the 
Fulbright Scheme during the year 1959-60. 

All our teaching appointments are made on the basis of a 5-year 
contract, to be renewed upon satisfactory work and conduct. Research is 
part of the duties of a Professor or Reader. 

We have accepted the principle of a 3-year degree course. The new 
syllabuses have already been framed on that basis and are being introduced 
from year to year. Last year, the Pre-University Course was introduced 
according to the new syllabus, and this year the first year of the 3-year 
degree course has been introduced. By 1962, the graduates of this University 
will have received their education in accordance with the new syllabus in 
all Faculties. Revised courses for the post-graduate degree in all subjects 
will soon follow. 

But educational reform does not mean just tinkering with the 
syllabus and the curricula. Educational reform will connote improvement 
in the quality and standards of education only when the teachers keep 
abreast of the latest developments in their subjects, are devoted to the task 
of imparting instruction, and maintain the highest standards of integrity 
and selflessness. But it would be unfair to expect teachers to be completely 
devoted to their subjects unless they are well paid and well treated. The 
U.G.C. has rendered great service to the cause of education by suggesting, 
on the one hand, new scales of salaries for teachers and, on the other, by 
agreeing to bear half the additional expenditure on the salary bill. 

‘These attractive salaries notwithstanding, it is difficult to recruit 
properly qualified staff in some subjects. For instance, we advertised posts 
of Readers in Mathematics in all important newspapers in India on more 
than ofe occasion during the last two years; but there was no adequate 
response. I should, therefore, venture a suggestion: the U.G.C. could 
maintain a register of well-qualified candidates and periodically bring their 
names to the notice of the universities. Not only fresh candidates, but 
even experienced teachers who may be out of employment, should report 
to the Commission their availability for service. The universities, in their 
turn, should report their vacancies to the Commission. Thus the U.G.C. 
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could not only be a clearing-house of the latest ideas in higher education, 
but also virtually act as an employment exchange. 

Our University has also introduced the tutorial system in the first 
two years of the college course and, more tentatively, in the other classes. 
Personal attention is being paid to students at all stages. As suggested by 
the Commission, this University reserved 20% marks in the Pre-University 
examination for the student’s work during the year. There have been 
complaints, however, that not all the affiliated colleges use the same 
yardstick in assessing the year’s work of the students, to the point of some 
colleges assigning full marks to tutorials. “This has created a good deal of 
heart-burning among students and teachers of different colleges, particularly 
when it is seen that a student’s tutorial level is not kept up in his examina- 
tion. On the whole, the experiment cannot be said to have improved our 
examination system or corrected the vagaries of the essay-type papers set in 
our examinations. On the other hand, our University has considerably 
relieved the load of the first degree candidate by prescribing one examination 
at the end of each year of the 3-year course. ‘This system will be extended, 
from next year, to the M.A. and M.Sc. examinations as well. 

Last year, the Mysore Government decided to hand over the Karnatak 
College to us for management. We have taken over the College and split 
it up into two independent colleges—one in Arts and the other in Science. 
This arrangement has put us on the way to running them as model colleges. 
The total numbers in each college will not exceed the optimum strength. 
The student-teacher ratio will be maintained at 20:1. The tutorial system 
will approximate more closely the type which is in force at Oxford and 
Cambridge. A new building is being constructed to provide a separate 
room to each teacher, where he may meet his students for individual 
attention when he is not doing his own reading. ‘The reading-in facilities 
of the college library are at the same time being expanded, both in respect 
of sitting space and hours of service. 

This is a brief account of our efforts to make this young University 
an effective centre of sound post-graduate and undergraduate teaching. 1 
am quite aware that there is still a long way to go before our ideals are 
realised. There are a few hurdles to clear. “The main hurdle, of course, is 
finance. But that can be easily crossed if the U.G.C, and the State Govern- 
ment continue to be as generous as they have been so far, as I have no 
doubt they will, in the Third Five-Year Plan period. 

The existing Departments need to be strengthened considerably. 
Each Department should have at least 2 Professors and 2 Readers. Besides, 
the present arrangements for post-graduate teaching in Botany and Zoology 
are far from satisfactory. These Departments have not, so far, been sanc- 
tioned by the U.G.C. But we hope that, with the completion of the Science 
wing next year, we shall be able to start them on the University campus. 
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But that is not the limit of our ambitions. We also propose to 
provide post-graduate instruction and research facilities in some branches 
of Technology, Agriculture, Medicine, Education and Law. The plan is 
under preparation and will be submitted to the Commission before the end 
of the current academic yeare In addition, we intend to have degree 
courses in Mining and Chemical Technology ; and I hope the U.G.C. will 
assist us in establishing these courses from the beginning of the Third Five- 
Year Plan period. 

When we started the construction of this huge building, we thought 
that all our post-graduate departments would be comfortably housed here, 
and that no additional accommodation for laboratories would be required. 
The brute fact, however, is that this building is already found inadequate 
for a full-fledged Chemistry Department. When this building was origin- 
ally designed, we planned only for Organic Chemistry ; but now we have 
Inorganic and Physical Chemistry as well. In fact, the new building will, 
with difficulty, accommodate only two branches of Chemistry ; and we have 
been reduced to leaving Organic Chemistry in its original home in the 
Training College for some time more. Indeed, we are already beginning to 
realise that the best thing to do is to have a separate building altogether, to 
house all the branches of Chemistry — Organic, Inorganic and Physical. 
We also intend to have a post-graduate department in Biochemistry and a 
degree course in Chemical Engineering within the next two years. I hope 
the U.G.C., with its usual sympathetic attitude towards all such ventures 
in higher education, will readily agree to finance these schemes. ‘There is 
also a great demand for a Mining course at the graduate level to start with. 
This demand is reasonable, since the country around is rich in mineral ores 
which remain to be exploited. But the richest of our resources are our 
young men and women ; and it is the primary function of an educational 
system to explore and refine this human ore and make it available for the 
service of the nation and humanity at large. To this end, it is essential 
that a university provide, on the one hand, the widest possible choice of 
courses to its students, and, on the other, render higher education attractive 
in all possible ways—by ensuring a high quality of teaching and research ; 
by éuiting the courses to the chances of employment ; and by offering all 
manner of amenities such as make a student’s life, not a drudgery, but a 
continual joy. 

We are happy that the University Grants Commission were able to 
come to Dharwar and see for themselves what we have been able to achieve 
in these few years, and what scope there still is for development on this 
campus. For this courtesy, and for the sympathetic attitude shown all 
along by the Commission towards this young University, we are very 
grateful to them; and particularly to its great and brilliant Chairman. 

Dr. Deshmukh has been kind enough to agree to declare this building 
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open this morning. I wish, for his sake and ours, that the building had 
looked tidier than it does. But owing to shortage of cement experienced 
during the last three months, our contractors have not been able to give the 
final touches to this and to the other buildings of the University. When 
this is done, we shall have completed thecfirst phase of our development 
programme. But we shall have ended only to start again. ‘There shall be 
no stopping. 

And who can tell us to stop when a person of the stature of 
Dr. Deshmukh tells us to go on? I am sure his distinguished presence here 
this morning will prove a source of further stimulus and inspiration to 
us in our hopes and plans, until this University shall draw to herself, 
generation after generation, larger and larger numbers of young men and 
women eager for knowledge, and send them back again into the world, to 
shape the destiny, not only of our own part of the country, but of the whole 
of India. 

I once more thank the Chairman of the University Grants Commis- 
sion and Smt. Durgabai for their kindness in accepting our invitation to 
be our Chief Guests at this morning’s function. And may this auspicious 
opening open out still wider vistas of hope and endeavour to this young 
University. 


On University 
Education * 


Dr. C. D. DESHMUKH 


I AM very happy indeed to have this opportunity of participating 
in this very important function. There are many reasons for it. One is, 
of course, that we of the University Grants Commission like to have some 
opportunity of seeing for ourselves the results of the co-operation that we 
are extending to the Universities in the matter of developing them and 
thereby improving the standards of higher education. Then, of course, 
Dharwar is a very pleasant place and I think the comparison with Maha- 
baleshwar, whether it is with Chhota Mahabaleshwar or Bada Mahabalesh- 
war, is somewhat unfair to Dharwar. If one had to choose a place for 
residence for all the year round, I am sure once would choose Dharwar in 
preference to Mahabaleshwar. ‘Thirdly—and I may have to say a little 
more about this point later—this building, which I have the pleasure of 
declaring open this morning, is somewhat unique amongst university 
buildings; because it embodies, shall we say, the primary conception of 
a university, that is a place of higher learning where all disciplines are 
brought together, cross-fertilisation of ideas takes place, and so on and 
so forth. Then, the building itself is situated in a campus which could 
very justly be described as one of the most beautiful that I have ever seen. 

Like the Vice-Chancellor, I am very happy that it has been possible 
to arrange for holding a meeting of the University Grants Commission 
here. It is our policy to arrange such meetings occasionally at university 
¿centres in rotation, alternating, not necessarily with any kind of regular 
rotation, with meetings at headquarters. I have observed that my col- 
leagues, have always enjoyed these outings and we all hope that their 
presence at different university centres has been equally appreciated by the 
people with whom they have come into contact, viz., the authorities of the 
university, the teachers, and in a very vague and collective way, the students. 


* Speech delivered by Dr. C. D. Deshmukh, Chairman, University Grants Com- 
mission, while declaring open the New Building of the Karnatak University on 19-6-1959, 
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The Vice-Chancellor was almost overwhelmingly generous in the 
kind references that he has made to me. But of all the references the one 
I appreciated most is in relation to my being accepted as an academic 
person. Because I am primarily an administrator and, as you know, in 
almost every profession there is a kind of,closed shop and there is great 
reluctance on the part of the members of any profession to admit an 
outsider. From the practical point of view, this is very important, because 
the Chairman as well as the other members of the University Grants Com- 
mission have to fulfil a very difficult role. They certainly are not a super- 
vising body—they have no powers in the nature of administrative functions 
—and they are not an executive authority either. They are not inspectorial 
in their functions. Neither are they merely advisory. The role that they 
would like to assume in the light of the responsibility that the University 
Grants Commission Act has vested in them in relation to standards of 
higher education is that which is expressed in that somewhat worn-out 
phrase, to be a guide, philosopher and friend, and it is very important that 
they fulfil this role, which means that their relations with all sections of the 
university world must be right. On the whole, I can claim, on behalf of 
the University Grants Commission, that barring one or two exceptions, 
where many extraneous factors have operated, their relations have been 
excellent, and that I think is the greatest guarantee that one could have 
for the success of the work that has been entrusted to the University Grants 
Commission. 

We have all listened to the extremely instructive and interesting 
speech which the Vice-Chancellor has just concluded. It is quite obvious 
from that speech that here is a right man in the right place ; that is to say 
that he brings to his work not only the necessary length of experience, not 
only the understanding of the academic as well as the human aspects of 
his duties, but that he has also that ability to get on with people and to 
push on with the job in hand, to surmount difficulties and, finally, to show 
results, which are here for everyone to admire. Indeed, I should say that 
the construction of a beautiful block of buildings like this for the Univer- 
sity is proof of the signal success that has attended his efforts. 

The Vice-Chancellor has referred to many matters which are in the 
minds of all of us who are either directly or indirectly concerned with the 
question of higher education. Perhaps I shall not have the time to deal 
with all these ; but I can only say that the notes that he has struck ir, regard 
to many of these are the right notes. He made a reference to the choice of 
teachers. He has recognised that if a university, especially a young 
university, is to make headway, then it is entitled to have the best of 
teachers, no matter where they come from. Fortunately this is possible 
to-day because the medium of instruction happens to be one which all these 
teachers understand, but the important point is that to-day the teachers 
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are able people who have been selected with an eye to their qualifications 
and capacity. This careful choice at this seminal stage means in turn that 
in 10-15 years perhaps, the University will be able to use some of its own 
products, and in that case the difficulties associated with the question of 
media of instruction would net be so great as they might appear to-day. 

The Vice-Chancellor has also referred to the devotion of the teachers, 
whom he described as key men, to their duty, and to the necessity of 
ensuring that the conditions in which the teachers work are reasonably 
satisfactory. Now that is a very big issue and, on behalf of the University 
Grants Commission, I do not know if we can claim that we have solved 
the problem to our entire satisfaction. All that we can say is that we have 
taken significant steps in the right direction, and maybe in the fullness of 
time we shall be able to establish conditions in which the teacher will feel 
that he counts, that we realise that his job is very important and well worth 
while, and that, in consequence, as to-day in spite of the unfavourable con- 
ditions, some of the best people in the country will consider it worth while 
to choose the teacher’s profession as their own. 

The Vice-Chancellor has also referred to the students. He has 
referred to them as human ore. He has not made any reference to their 
sense of discipline, but I made some judicious enquiry whether he had any 
trouble with the students. I am glad to say that his answer was that there 
was no trouble whatsoever and that he could not have expected a better 
behaved body of young men. I hope this encomium will not spoil the young 
people here who are listening. ‘That is in many ways a valuable asset in- 
deed. We read to-day of departures, shall we say, from right patterns of 
behaviour not only of the young men but of all kinds of people. We are 
concerned only with young people ; but after all one has to take note of 
the environment. So in such an environment the students should keep 
their equipoise and be friendly. That is a very great thing, and I do hope 
that, whatever happens to this University, this very valuable asset will be 
maintained and will be improved. 

As you are aware, the work of the University Grants Commission is 
principally in connection with the coordination and determination of 
standards of higher education. When one refers to the Commission, one 
is apt to refer to the financial assistance that they are in a position to 
extend to universities from time to time, But this is only a means to an 
end, tlfe end itself being the improvement of standards of education ; and 
that is why it is very important that in addition to what assistance 
the University Grants Commission places at the disposal of the univer- 
sity, all others who are concerned must also collaborate to the utmost 
possible extent; that means in the first place, in the field of autho- 
rity, the State Government and then the university itself. As you know, 
universities consist of the administration or management, of teachers, and 
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the body of pupils, and every one of these sections has to discharge their 
duties satisfactorily before any assistance that the University Grants Com- 
mission or any other outside body might be in a position to extend to a 
university bears fruit. In this connection, I also made another enquiry, 
viz., regarding the relations of the State Gevernment with the University. 
Here also I got a satisfactory reply, which is not always the case with other 
universities. That is why I have mentioned it here. Authority in our 
country is not always delegation-minded, and the delegation of powers to 
an autonomous body, as for instance, a university, is often marked by loss 
of harmony. I am, therefore, happy to hear that relations between the 
State Government and the University are of the best and that even personal 
contacts of a very friendly kind exist. I do not say this to flatter the Deputy 
Home Minister, who happens to be here. It would not be right on my 
part if I were to suppress anything. There is some slight complaint that 
at the Secretariat level things do not move quickly enough, and I do hope 
that the representative of the Mysore Government who is present here will 
convey this to his Government. I would have mentioned this to the Edu- 
cation Minister had he been here. I hear that a part of the grant for last 
year was recéived at 7.00 p.m. on the 31st of March of the financial year 
to which the grant related. Although this may be convenient for the 
Secretariat, it is very inconvenient from the point of view of the University. 
I do hope that this date will be advanced a little so that the University 
might be better able to look after its work. ‘This complaint, I might add, 
was not made suo motu, i.e., on the initiative of the Vice-Chancellor. I 
extracted this information after a good deal of cross-examination. 

That is so far as the rélations with the State Government are 
concerned. Then I find that the University administration is working like 
a team; at least no matter of dispute or quarrel has ever come to my 
notice, and that is a feature again which you will not find elsewhere as, 
common as you imagine, ‘That is a very heartening sign. I also asked him 
whether he was satisfied with the teachers. His reply was that they were 
on the whole a devoted band of people. In the sum total, it seems to me 
that the conditions are very favourable for the building up of this young 
University, and that gives me particular satisfaction. It will also rouse my 
enthusiasm in advocating their case before my colleagues, the members of 
the University Grants Commission. 

In a sense it is right to say that our allocations have been redúced by 
the Planning Commission, and although we have occasionally had minor 
difficulties with the Finance Ministry in regard to the yearly allotments, by 
dint of complaint and showing we have now succeeded in a reaching a 
situation where we feei confident that we shall have in hand from year to 
year ali the funds that the universities may be able to utilise satisfactorily. 
And, therefore, I have no hesitation in assuring the Vice-Chancellor, and 
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through him all the others concerned, including the public of this part of 
Mysore, i.e., the area of the jurisdiction of the Karnatak University, that 
any assistance that they might reasonably require for their development 
during the next two years and the period of the succeeding Plan will be 
available on the terms and cénditions with which you are all familiar. 
Since a portion has to be found by the State Government by way of a 
matching grant, I am glad that the State Government, unlike many other 
State Governments, have already intimated what kind of help the University 
may count upon. It is good to have such assurances as then we have 
confidence that we can advance our share of the money. In respect of non- 
recurring expenditure, usually ours will be two thirds and the share of the 
State Government or the University will be one third. I may incidentally 
mention here, although it is a small sum of three lakhs, that, taking notice 
of the somewhat backward conditions here, the University Grants Com- 
mission departed from the general rule and in their first grant for non- 
recurring expenditure, instead of giving two thirds, they were prepared to 
share 85 per cent as a sort of good send-off to the University. That, of 
course, does not apply to the rest of the assistance. In any case, it was a 
token of our understanding of the situation, our sympathy and our good 
will. We are, of course, interested in improving all the universities, but 
you can well imagine how our enthusiasm is redoubled when we find that 
the local people are equally interested in attaining that particular end ; 
and therefore we shall have a great deal of confidence as well as understand- 
ing in considering any request for further development schemes that may 
emanate from the Vice-Chancellor. 

As you know, the Vice-Chancellor does not allow the grass to grow 
under his feet. He has asked for a new chemistry block already. Well, it 
may be that we shall follow our usual procedure and appoint a Visiting 
Committee, and if they come to the conclusion that there is a case for 
another chemistry block, there is no reason why we should not agree to 
finance a chemistry block. We generally find that by the time a building 
is completed it is insufficient. This is the result of the pace of progress 
in these dynamic times. 

e The foundation of this building was laid in 1955, i.e., nearly 44 
years ago, which means that the facts and figures which were the basis of 
estimates by the planners are probably 6 or 7 years old, and therefore I 
have né doubt that as time goes on more and more buildings, laboratories, 
classrooms, staff-quarters, hostels, etc., will be needed. ‘To-day the popu- 
lation within the jurisdiction of the University is about 7 millions, and 
according to our general average for India, which is 2,250 pupils per 
million, you should have 15,000 students in the colleges and the University; 
but there are parts of the country where this figure is 50 per cent higher ; 
they are West Bengal, Kerala, and perhaps Punjab also, where the figure 
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is about 3,000 pupils per million of population. I have no doubt that as 
primary education spreads, secondary education spreads, and in general 
people get more education-minded, the number of young people in the 
colleges and universities will go up. We take the view that about 1,000 or 
1,200 students would be the largest number that could be looked after well 
by a unit of management, that where there is need to admit more, someone 
—the private bodies or the State Government—will have to start additional 
institutions, and these will have to be affiliated to the university. 

In this connection, I may express our approval of this particular type 
of university. We have found in our experience that a unitary or a 
residential university, with jurisdiction extending to a radius of about 10 
to 15 miles round the headquarters, is a very expensive business. ‘This type 
is perhaps well suited to a country like the U.K. which, with a population 
of 50 millions, has about 22 or maybe 25 universities of this kind, although 
the total number of students per million of population is more or less the 
same as with us, i.e., they also have 2,250 students per million of population. 
I have no doubt that in future, because of the spread of the lower layers 
of education as well as the estimated and the projected as well as the felt 
academic and other developmental needs of the country, more and more 
people with the university type of education will be needed. In this 
connection, I am very glad to note the opinion of the Vice-Chancellor, that 
in arranging for various courses a vigilant note of the needs of society will 
have to be taken. There are differences between the needs of the 
university and the needs of society. And, therefore, if he thinks that there 
is scope here for a department of engineering, a department of mining or a 
department of chemical technology, I am quite certain these matters will 
have to be considered because they will reflect the actual needs of this 
particular State. 

I shall not attempt on this occasion to deal with the broader issue 
of the purpose of university education. But I must observe that we should 
not regard a university merely as the source of supply of the felt needs of 
the State. Like other universities, I think this University also has some 
other functions to perform, and that is in connection with the pursuit of 
higher learning and the transmission of well-tested cultural values.” A 
university reflects the spirit of culture of the population, and it is to this 
point that I should like to draw a little attention. Historically, the fact 
that the first college should have been established in this region as late as 
1919 and the first university only in 1949 is somewhat curious. Kannada, 
the regional language, is one of the ancient languages of India. There is 
historical evidence that Kannada words were found in a Greek papyrus of 
the Ist century A.D. Then there is evidence indicating that Kannada words 
were found in some other documents about 500 A.D. ‘There are also 
ancient inscriptions where Kannada words were used. So although purely 
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from the literary point of view the language dates back to the existence of 
the first book, Kaviraj Marg, in the 7th century, it is clear that in some 
form or other Kannada as a distinct language dates from 500 A.D. 
It is a language which has had as brilliant a literature in its own kind as 
any other in India. ‘There ate a series of Kannada poets from the 9th 
century onwards right up to the 18th century. Indeed one of these has 
paid a tribute to the Kannada people that they not only appreciate but 
also create good poetry. Then there was a gap of some 100 years when no 
great poet or writer arose. But this dark age characterised the whole of 
India in the 19th century and was a common calamity, traceable to the 
loss of independence. But apart from this, there has been a tradition of 
enlightened writing in Kannada. This tradition reflects an individuality 
of culture and a spirit seeking literary and cultural expression. Where the 
right type of political organisation does not exist, this expression is inhi- 
bited. ‘This happened with particular intensity in some of the areas of 
Karnatak, which formed the cockpit of many warring kingdoms. 

Thus although there is a very well-developed language here and 
although the history of the Kannada people goes back to the Ist century, 
the first educational institution of higher learning to be established 
in modern times was very recent ; indeed, in the first school to be establish- 
ed the medium was not Kannada at all, and in one school the majority 
of the teachers appointed did not know Kannada! There is a good 
pamphlet written by your Librarian, Shri K. S. Deshpande, which gives 
the history of the growth of institutions of learning and the growth of 
libraries in Karnatak. The phenomenon in which we are all interested is 
the existence of opportunities for an area to express itself. I am very glad 
that now this opportunity by way of a Samyukta Karnatak has come to the 
Kannada-speaking people. I am a believer in linguistic states for the 
reason that the spirit of the people cannot find proper expression, and no 
adequate channel for intellectual and political exchanges between the 
people and their representatives can exist, unless there is a common 
medium. I realise that Karnatak has difficulties of integration also. There 
are varying dialects and varying systems of education. But I have no 
doubt that these small difficulties will be overcome and integration will 
be successful. Then the Kannada people will be able to take their appro- 
priate place in making their contribution to the economic and social as 
well as*political, as also the spiritual, development of the country. In this 
endeavour, the University will be the spearhead. Whatever one may say 
of the importance of various sectors of education—and emphasis varies 
here—the foundation for all education is the university. It is the 
university which will give the M.As and M.Scs. who are specialists and who 
will be teachers in the secondary schools, and it is only if you get good 
teachers in the secondary schools that you will have good teachers in 
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primary schools. ‘That is why a body or an institution like a university 
must be cherished no matter what particular educational hobby-horse one 
chooses to ride. 

I feel privileged therefore to participate in this function and have 
pleasure in declaring this building open. "Because it is composite, it will 
perhaps fulfil some of the original conceptions of a university as defined 
by Newman, as a kind of conversation where we shall have the clash of 
minds and opportunities of rubbing shoulders for teachers and students 
pursuing many disciplines. I feel that all the conditions which are 
necessary for such a cross-fertilisation of contacts and ideas do exist here, 
and therefore we shall be looking forward with very great expectations to 
the achievements of this young University of yours. 

I extend felicitations to all concerned with the construction of this 
impressive first symbol of the progress of the University—this composite 
building. Those who conceived of it and those who helped to build it are 
the architect, the engineers—both the outside and the local engineer—and 
the contractors, who have unfortunately lost money on the job. I should 
like to add that they have done a very good job of it. I have gone through 
the details of the building, and applying the standards by which we judge 
the economic aspects of university buildings, I find that this building has 
70 per cent effective area, which is a very good percentage. It has corridors 
8 feet wide, which is just sufficient for their purpose—some corridors are 
10 feet wide, which is waste of space. There is no doubt a small extra 
expenditure on the tower, amounting to Rs. 3 lakhs, but 3 lakhs in 24 lakhs 
is not a great matter. In any case, the total cost works out to Rs. 24 per 
square foot of plinth area, which is low as compared with many other parts 
of the country for such types of public buildings. From this point of view 
I think this is a very economically built building. ‘The granite has been 
brought from 100 miles away, which shows great care in the choice of 
material. Much work has gone into the embellishments, which are very 
interesting. The sculptured reliefs on the front show many an inspiring 
personality. First of all, there is a renowned heroine of ancient Karnatak 
to remind you of the State’s great historical past. ‘Then, there is your own 
Kannada poet Sarvajna—I hope you will all emulate him. Mathematics 
was the first department to be started in the University, and it is only right 
therefore that Bhaskaracharya and Leelavati should be there on one panel. 
Then the great scientist Einstein with the equation E = mc? is carved on 
another panel, a noble exemplar. Architecturally the building is very 
satisfying, and I have great pleasure in congratulating everyone who has 
had a share in its construction. I shall conclude by expressing the hope 
that it will fulfil your highest expectations. 





Columbia University — 
Its Traditions 


GRAYSON Kirk 


Dee Columbia University, in New York City, U.S.A., the diver- 
sity represented by the students in terms of geography and nationality is 
impressive. Every state of the United States is represented, of course. In 
addition, approximately four hundred of our graduates of 1959 are of 
foreign nationality. They came to Columbia from sixty-three different 
countries, ranging alphabetically from Afghanistan to Yugoslavia. Here 
they lived and worked together, free from the tensions that their fellow- 
countrymen and their governments so often manifest at home. 

Surely, it is not too much to hope that this microcosm of a world 
at peace may in time be as characteristic of all peoples as it is of those who 
have here learned by experience that men are bound together by greater 
interests than those which divide them. 

As one contemplates Columbia’s great diversity in national back- 
grounds, one is tempted to speculate just what it is, if anything, other than 
the Columbia label, which our students have in common. Have they been 
little more than individual clients in an educational department store, or 
have they acquired certain characteristics that transcend the wide difference 
of their interests, and which have given them a perhaps unperceived unity? 
One might ask a secondary and derivative question, which is: To what 
extent have they enjoyed experiences here that differ from those they might 
have had at other institutions ? 

These questions go to the heart of the whole process of higher edu- 
cation. They could be answered quickly and briefly, but not adequately, 
if one Were to try to list those qualities that should be characteristic of all 
educated men and women. ‘Thus, reference could be made to the mastery 
of orderly processes of thought, to the ability to use one’s mother tongue— 
and others—clearly, accurately, and with discrimination and good taste. 

Such qualities are important. I hope that our Columbia graduates 
possess them to a satisfactory degree. If they do not, then somehow we 


have failed to do what we ought to have done for them. But these are 
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not the things to which I wish to refer at this time. There are others, 
and two in particular, that I would wish to be characteristic of all those 
who have worked with us here. 

The first is an attitude of mind and spirit that leads a person to 
appreciate fully the richness and the variety of the cultures of other 
peoples of the past and present. Narrow provincialism, whether mani- 
fested by an individual or a national group, is a handicap in the world 
of today, and it will be even more so in the world of tomorrow. A proper 
appreciation of the attainments of one’s own country is in no way diminished 
by an awareness of the achievements of others. 

The shrinking globe on which we live can be inhabited safely 
only if all peoples, and, in particulary their leaders, develop this breadth 
of mind and use it as a criterion by which all pertinent issues are 
measured. In an earlier statement I once used the sentence, “ As the 
world grows smaller, men must grow larger.” I use it again here 
because its significance grows, rather than diminishes, with the passing 
years. One’s legitimate national interests can best be protected, not by 
men of narrow vision and deeply emotional prejudices, but by men who 
strive to attain the greatest possible objectivity of judgement. And this 
objectivity ought to be the most precious fruit of the whole educational 
experience in any field of study. Therein will be discovered the true 
foundation of courage and wisdom. 

If I am optimistic about these matters with respect to our students, 
it is because this is an institution where men of so many races and creeds 
and divergent cultural heritages are brought for a time together. Also, 
let us keep in mind the fortunate circumstances that brought about the 
location of this University in the heart of the most cosmopolitan city of 
our time. This is a priceless asset, and we have endeavoured to build our 
institutional life upon it, not because it is the way of least resistance, but 
because it is the best means whereby we can give to all our students the 
richest possible experience. 

The second quality which I would have our graduates hold in 
common may, at the outset, seem banal, but it is not. This is a developed 
capacity for hard, sustained intellectual effort and a sense of satisfaction 
in making use of it to the fullest possible extent. At Columbia, we 
demand a great deal from our students. We believe that a student should 
be prepared at all times to give first priority to his intellectual develop- 
ment. To this, everything else must be secondary. If we were to set any 
different standard, we would abuse and deny the basic principle upon 
which a true university must rest. 

Aside from the matter of primary obligation, there are other 
reasons why our colleges should exert great firmness in setting the 
priorities of a student’s life. 
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First, there is an obvious national need to be met. This country 
has entered upon a new era in its national existence. ‘The problems 
before us are complex and difficult. Leadership by poorly trained men 
can lead us to disaster. If we are to survive and prosper, we shall need 
to draw upon our best intellettual resources. Since this is an elementary 
conclusion, it is little short of criminal neglect and irresponsibility if 
institutions of higher learning are content to allow their students to fritter 
away these precious years in a shabby facsimile of education. 

Second, such institutions are guilty of a great disservice to their 
better students who are capable of doing so much more than they are 
asked to do. In recent years much public attention has been focused upon 
the alleged inadequacies of our high schools. Much of the criticism has 
been well merited, and it is beginning to show healthy results across the 
country. But it is also true that the better secondary schools, public and 
private, are now sending on to college large numbers of outstanding 
young people. The tragedy is that too many of these entering students, 
because they are thrown into a depressing environment, will speedily lose 
their zest for learning. It is the college, and not the student, that is to 
blame. 

One of the ablest elder statesmen in American higher education, 
former President Wriston, of Brown University, recently commented on 
this point. He said, “I have long been convinced that the greatest 
educational error of our time has been an underestimation of the students. 
They react favorably to better standards every time; they take pride in 
doing work worthy of their best effort.” 

By this time I think I have indicated the reasons why our Columbia 
students are required to work very hard and why I hope they learn thereby 
the deep satisfaction of intellectual growth and achievement. If our 
students have nothing more than this in common, the University can rest 
content that it has not been recreant to its primary obligation. 
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Medical Education 
in India 


A. L. MupALIAR 


‘ie Secretary, Souvenir Publication Board, has asked me to 
write an article on the position of Medical Education in India. This is 
probably due to my long contact with problems of medical education, now 
for well nigh 50 years. It was in the thirties of the last century that the 
three Medical Schools were established in the cities of Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras, the primary object of which was to train medical personnel 
to discharge the less onerous responsibilities of the profession for the 
fighting services and indirectly for the civilians. It was not till the three 
universities were established in 1857 that the Medical Schools became 
Colleges of Medicine and were given the privilege of training students for 
the degrees of the universities. For a long time, professorial posts in these 
colleges were held by European officers of the Indian Medical Service and 
rarely, if at all, by one or two Indian officers of the same Service. The 
control of medical education was therefore in the hands of those who had 
their essential training in Great Britain and who, by periodic visits to 
their home universities, used to keep themselves up-to-date. 

There was little or no attempt at specialisation as there were few 
opportunities for Indians to undertake specialisation in their own country. 
A few, who could afford it, had to go to Great Britain, sometimes to the 
Continent, to specialise in one or other of the different branches of 
medicine. It may also be stated that till the beginning of the twenties of 
this century, few were the specialised fields to which medical men sought 
admission. The main post-graduate studies in medicine were in the field 
of medicine or surgery, as many of the other specialities with which we 
are now familiar had not developed to the stage to which they have 
subsequently developed. In consequence therefore, medical colleges in 
India did not attempt any specialisation for many, many years. One can 
almost say that the period of specialisation began only about thirty years 
ago, and since then there has been—and quite naturally—a growing 
tendency to increase the number of specialities in the different universities. 
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In the early years of this century, the profession of medicine did not attract 
many Indians. In fact, if we go back in the history of medical education 
in this country to the middle of the last century, it may surprise some to 
know that, owing to the nature of the practical work that had to be done, 
several of the higher castes refrained from joining the profession. The 
story is worth repeating that when for the first time a member of the 
highest caste joined the medical college at Calcutta, the bells in Fort 
William were rung and a special ceremony was held. to note this signifi- 
cant event. Since then, many changes have taken place unobserved 
perhaps, and some with a definite object. And to-day, perhaps one of the 
most eagerly sought after professions is the profession of medicine. The 
result of this has been a great deal of pressure from different sources, 
social and political, to increase the number of seats available for students 
wishing to join the medical profession. The other important factor is of 
course the necessity for providing a very much larger number of doctors 
to meet the needs of the growing population. While therefore, 40 years 
ago there were hardly more than half a dozen medical colleges, to-day the 
total number of colleges is near 50 and more colleges are likely to spring up. 

Some of the important aspects, that are not as well appreciated as 
they ought to be by those wishing to start medical colleges, whether they 
be under Government auspices or under other auspices, concern the 
exacting nature of the requirements for medical education and the need 
for well qualified, well trained personnel to be recruited in the teaching 
cadres in these institutions. A medical college is significantly different 
from any other institution of learning in that the needs of a medical 
college include the all-comprehensive and expanding needs and facilities 
of a good hospital. In fact, in one sense, it is a misnomer to call an 
institution of this kind a college of medicine, as it gives the erroneous 
impression that the bulk of the work is the responsibility of the college. In 
actual practice, the main centre for all the teaching activities after the 
preliminary studies is the hospital. One may go further and say that after 
the pre-medical course of training, even in what was formerly regarded as 
the pre-clinical course, the hospital must come into the picture, and the 
present trend therefore is to correlate with the teaching of the pre-clinical 
courses such demonstrations as are necessary to bring home the training 
to the medical students in the hospital. 

While medical education has to be alert to the developments and 
contributions of the fundamental sciences as they bear upon the problems 
of teaching and medical research, one has to bear in mind that the 
medical student should possess the necessary equipment to continue as a 
student throughout his professional life. With are becoming more and 
more appreciative of the fact that the care of most patients and families 
involves a number of social and economic problems and the psychological 
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emotional problems of individuals. Medicine to-day is as much a social 
science as it is a biological science, and the responsibilities of the profession 
are not to the individual patient alone. ‘These responsibilities relate to 
the whole field of medical care, and what is expected of the profession is 
that it should be concerned with providing adequate medical care to the 
entire population of the country and in one way or another medical men 
are concerned indirectly with the varied problems referred to. 

Naturally therefore, from the earliest stages of the training in the 
medical curriculum, there has been a growing tendency for integration of 
the studies in the pre-clinical and the clinical periods and emphasis on the 
pre-clinical studies during the clinical period as well. The clinical 
departments are no longer separated from the fundamental departments 
by any mutual distrust or mutual dislike. The importance therefore of 
well-equipped hospitals with trained teaching! personnel has been empha- 
sised because there is a tendency to develop medical colleges without 
paying that particular attention that ought to be paid to the associated 
hospital where the bulk of teaching, demonstration, research and thorough 
integration has to be maintained. 

This leads one to contemplate the very important question as to 
the resources which ought to be available to managements in starting 
medical colleges. At one time, the medical colleges were all managed by 
the State, with the resources of the State to equip the hospitals as well as 
to recruit qualified personnel. Although to a very large extent this 
practice is still followed in India, in recent years there have been some 
changes, and difficulties have arisen owing to such changes in the proper 
working of some medical colleges. Looking over the different medical 
institutions that have been started or are working in India, we may classify 
them according to the following heads : 


Ji 


. The State medical college and hospital, 

2. The university-maintained medical college and hospital, 

3. Medical colleges and hospitals maintained by the Corporation 

and the State, 

4. Medical colleges maintained by large missionary foundations, and 

5. Medical colleges maintained by private managements. 
The difficulty of maintaining medical colleges and hospitals by any 
management without adequate resources and the possibilities of meeting 
emergencies would indeed by very great. Conditions being what they are 
in India, hospitals maintained for the purpose of medical education are 
often converted into general hospitals to meet all and sundry requirements 
of the population in the city or in the State. With epidemics occurring 
frequently with a great deal of lack of facilities for hospitalisation for the 
population, with the number of hospital beds being so inadequate, the 
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hospitals attached to the medical colleges are always chronically overcrowd- 
ed and therefore, from the point of view of teaching requirements, function 
very unsatisfactorily. This is true of State hospitals as of other hospitals, 
and perhaps till the requirements of a teaching institution are more clearly 
appreciated by the authorities concerned, it would be difficult to make 
them realise that a hospital attached to a teaching institution has a 
distinctly different purpose to serve from a general hospital open for the 
public. 

There is another and an equally important trend in medical 
education or in hospital administration which has unfortunately not yet 
been appreciated in this country. The hospitals look after the in-patients, 
but there is a very large out-patient department which, on an average, 
attends to a couple of thousand out-patients every morning, with the result 
that the under-staffed medical personnel are hardly in a position to attend 
to them satisfactorily. It has yet to be realised in this country, as it has 
been in certain of the European countries, that the out-patient department 
should be separated from the hospital proper and that ordinarily there 
should be a polyclinic at a convenient distance or in a separate building 
where the bulk of the out-patient work, both diagnostic and curative, will 
have to be attended to and patients referred to the hospital proper only 
for specialised methods of treatment. This is the practice in Switzerland 
and in the United States, and this not only relieves the congestion in the 
hospitals but also enables work to be properly turned out by the medical 
staff, both for teaching and for treatment and investigation. The rapid 
growth of out-patient services during the past 20 years has arisen largely 
from the improvement in diagnostic techniques. The work of the 
hospital is now carried on to a very large extent in the different out-patient 
and diagnostic departments, 

Reference has been made to managements other than State or 
quasi-State trying to start medical colleges. With the single exception of 
large missionary bodies which, for this purpose, have integrated themselves 
into a combine, it would appear that under the circumstances stated, other 
managements will ordinarily not be in a position to deliver the goods. 

The recruitment of properly qualified persons is one of the most 
difficult of problems to solve. The resources of the State even have not 
been found sufficient to meet these requirements and often, owing to the 
difficulties in getting such personnel, less qualified and less experienced 
persons have been posted to man important departments in the colleges. 
Even the State has not found it possible to pay adequate salaries to well- 
qualified personnel to be attracted to the teaching posts, particularly in 
the pre-clinical and the clinical laboratory science departments of a college. 
Not infrequently, the standards laid down by the universifies+ 4s "to" the sa 
qualifications and the teaching experience of such personnel have had > 
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be relaxed under painful circumstances so far as the universities are 
concerned. It is a moot question whether a management that cannot 
afford to get properly qualified persons to man important posts is entitled 
to admit students and give them the hope that they will be trained by duly 
qualified and experienced personnel. Medicine is no longer a question 
of the study of books or theoretical acquisition of knowledge. In every 
branch of medicine, the necessity to acquaint the student with the scientific 
aspects and the practical measures needed are such that they cannot be 
compared to the studies that one may have to undergo in some of the basic 
sciences. The important aspect of human relations and the necessity to 
ingrain in the medical student the fundamentals of preventive medicine 
during the entire period of his study require teaching personnel of a high 
order who are fully alive to the social, economic and psychological needs 
of the population. Nor can any medical institution work satisfactorily 
unless the nursing and the para-medical personnel are available in 
adequate numbers. One therefore feels greatly concerned when medical 
colleges are started by private managements or even by States in an ill- 
considered manner, believing that funds collected either by voluntary 
donations or otherwise would help them in the matter of manning a 
medical college. It is true that for the present, owing to the availability 
of a large number of retired teaching personnel from Government medical 
colleges, who unfortunately are asked to retire on the completion of the 
55th year, some of these medical institutions may be able to get experienced 
persons, but this will only be for periods ranging from 3 to 5 years, after 
which such medical colleges as are started cannot and will not have the 
requisite resources either to train the students or to get new recruits for 
the higher posts in the teaching of medical subjects. 

There is another aspect of the question to be considered. At present 
in the large majority of medical colleges, while undergraduate education 
is undoubtedly taken note of and the shift is for post-graduate medical 
education, it is wrong to believe that post-graduate medical education is 
a luxury in this country. The extent to which undergraduates can be 
trained to be fully alive to their responsibilities and to approach problems 
of medicine in the truly scientific manner depends upon post-graduate 
medical education being fostered at least in the basic medical subjects of 
medicine, surgery, obstetrics and gynaecology in the medical colleges 
concerned. Opinions may differ as to whether the other spevialities 
should also be included in an undergraduate medical education centre or 
they should preferably be in a post-graduate medical education centre 
devoted exclusively for post-graduates. But whether it be for under- 
graduate or post-graduate education, the importance of having well- 
equipped departments with duly qualified personnel for scientific 
diagnosis and methods of treatment cannot be over-emphasised. Thus the 
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departments of physics, biochemistry, biophysics, radiology, bacteriology, 
pathology and various other subjects have got to be established in both 
undergraduate and post-graduate institutions. 

A very important factor in this consideration is the limitation of 
the number of beds in an urfdergraduate teaching institution, or for the 
matter of that, in a hospital. Opinion is definitely veering round to the 
belief that large hospitals like the Krankenhaus in Germany or Vienna 
are now outmoded, that they do not give reasonable facilities for that 
personal touch or care for the patient either on the part of the hospital 
administrators or on the part of the medical staff. It has been suggested 
that the optimum number of beds should not exceed 600 in a hospital and 
that the maximum may be 1,000, which will mean an intake of between 
75 and 100 medical students a year. One of the unfortunate trends which 
has to be resisted at all costs is the increase in the intake of students in a 
medical college on the ground that more doctors are needed. Another is 
the impression that less qualified medical personnel will meet the needs 
of the rural population. It is hoped that such fantastic ideas will not be 
entertained, seeing that a duly qualified, well educated doctor can, as has 
been repeatedly pointed out in other countries, serve the requirements of 
10 semi-qualified members of the medical profession. 

Rural medical relief is not different from urban medical relief in 
quality, and a patient who has signs of appendicitis in a village requires 
as expert attention as anyone suffering from that condition in a city. Well 
qualified medical personnel, if they are available at convenient distances, 
can easily with mobile transport arrangements undertake the treatment of 
such cases without undue risk to the rural population. 

To-day, diagnosis is an elementary stey in the approach to the 
patient. 40 or 50 years ago, the doctors and the students walked down 
the wards and were satisfied that the diagnosis was that the patient had 
a mitral stenosis or had an ulcer of the stomach. Nowadays, the word 
‘diagnosis’ is simply a signpost that tells us in what direction to make 
a lively exploration of search and study, and it is here that a number of 
investigations are required not merely to confirm the diagnosis but very 
oftén to check it. All this requires costly equipment and it is futile to 
think that the students undergoing studies in medical institutions are 
properly trained unless they are shown the way and are fully equipped 
with the knowledge necessary to utilise such instruments and data. In 
many hospitals unfortunately, retrenchment or economy is practised only 
in this direction, with the result that most hospitals are bereft of the 
modern scientific appliances so necessary for the proper diagnosis of cases. 
The treatment of the diseases is now understood more accurately than 
before. Diseases are not treated by some specific or other. The 
causative conditions are attacked, and for this a thorough investigation 
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is most essential. In all these respects, the authorities have to be 
educated. 

It is not realised that to-day in the surgical theatres of a hospital 
the most complex operations are done which will demand attention at 
the operation for a period ranging from 8 to 4 hours; in some cases, it 
may be even for a longer period. And in a tropical country like India, 
to deny the necessary facilities by equipping such theatres and post- 
operative wards with air conditioning is to deny the patient’s chance of 
survival after such major operations. It is unfair to the patient and 
unfair to the surgeon concerned, but authority has not come to realise 
that by providing such so-called amenities they are not providing any 
luxuries to the doctor but the essential necessities for the proper care of 
the patients. Taking all these factors into consideration, it may be 
asserted that the present need is not for more hospital beds but for better 
hospitals in the right places and under the charge of well qualified 
personnel. In other words, it is quality that is needed, not mere quantity. 
As the old saying goes, the best is cheapest, not the cheapest best. 


A 


Why General 
Education ? ° 


K. G. SAIYIDAIN 


Tix movement of General Education in Indian universities 
is of recent growth but it is already beginning to assume the role of a 
significant factor in the reconstruction of university education. I have 
been keenly interested in it for many years. My contact with students 
in universities—as a teacher, as an administrator and as an “interviewer ” 
at many selection committees—has made me painfully conscious of the 
fact that most of them suffer from a deplorable lack of general knowledge 
and narrowness of interests, which defeat the very purpose of education. 
The annual Reports published by the Public Service Commissions and 
the “howlers”, in which the examination scripts abound, underline the 
poignancy as well as the wide scope of this educational default. There 
is a general criticism that students lack clarity of thought and expression, 
as well as capacity for intelligent and independent study. Their general 
reading is poor, and consequently, outside their academic courses, which 
are geared to examinations, they have little understanding of, or interest 
in, the varied and fascinating world which surrounds them. This is 
partly due to the fact that the student has to choose in college a programme 
of studies which bears mainly on the humanities or the social sciences or 
the natural sciences, and he has little opportunity to let his mind 
adventure, or his interests wander, into other related fields which might 
bring richness into his life and thought and give greater meaning to his 
specialist studies. Again, these subjects are taught in more or less isolated 
compartments and often their inter-conneéctions and: their impact on life 
remain “beyond the student’s ken. 
The problem, of course, is not confined to our country. It has 
been acutely felt in many other countries. The medieval tradition of an 
all-round education has given place, under the irresistible pressure of a 
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technological age which calls for increasing specialization, to a pattern of 
education in which the emphasis is on the acquisition of knowledge in 
special fields rather than the broad culture of the mind and personality. 
The practice in most American schools and colleges of accumulating 
“credits” in a large variety of unrelated subjects does not meet this 
situation. It provides snippets of information instead of encouraging a 
coherent understanding of the national or the human scene. Experiments 
have, however, been made and many measures tried to break down the 
rather narrow and premature specialization which dogs the university 
student from the outset. The introduction of the “Great Issues” and 
“ Great Books” projects and of General Education courses in the United 
States, the interesting experiment being tried at the Kiel College in 
England, the new Honours degree at Cambridge University which includes 
both Arts and Science, each pursued to a serious level, are a few instances 
in point. In fact, the problem must arise inevitably in all countries 
which have to face the crisis of modern culture, rocked violently between 
the claims of specialisation leading to efficiency in work and of the broad 
and liberal approach which gives fuller meaning to life. 

In 1948, for the first time, I made a reference to a number of Indian 
universities on this subject, asking them to study this problem carefully 
with a view to building bridges amongst the various fields of studies which 
were usually presented in splendid isolation. I was particularly interested 
in their trying out something like the “ Great Issues ” courses which would 
link up their academic programmes dynamically to vital problems of 
modern life. I had ventured to suggest that the various subjects taught 
in the university should be presented in a more integrated and “liberal” 
way so that the student might be able to appreciate intelligently his role 
in the modern world, a world which is not only physical but also social 
and cultural, a world of facts as well as values. But the time was perhaps 
not ripe, for the response was rather disappointing. Several universities were 
of the view that what was being done through occasional Extension Lectures 
and activities of the Students Union was sufficient to fill this gap—a view 
with which I was unable to agree. The only university, so far as I can 
recall, which responded encouragingly was the Baroda University: It 
welcomed the move and took early steps to institute certain lecture courses 
for this purpose and tried to organise a General Education Syllabus on a 
more or less systematic basis. 

Since the rather abortive attempt of 1948, much water has flowed 
under the bridge and General Education has become a live issue in our 
universities. The University Education Commission has drawn pointed 
attention to this problem in its Report. Considerable exchange of ideas 
and experiences has taken place since amongst university teachers and 
others in several regional conferences. In 1955, the Education Ministry 
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convened a Conference of Vice-Chancellors at Srinagar, which gave its 
general approval to the idea. ‘Phey recognized that something should be 
done to break down the walls that have come to be built between the various 
disciplines in the university. It was also agreed that casual and incidental 
measures will not do. Our system of examinations and the importance given 
to them in education compelled teachers and students to concentrate unduly 
on the acquisition of knowledge and on passing certain rather mechanical 
tests, leaving other and more important values and purposes outside the 
zone of emphasis. Since then, thanks partly to the generous financial 
assistance of the Ford Foundation, three teams of university teachers have 
visited the U. K. and U. S. A. to study the trends and techniques of General 
Education, and they have, on their return, initiated suitable programmes 
of work in their own universities. In this, they have been ably assisted 
by a number of American professors concerned with General Education, 
who were assigned to different Indian universities under the Project. Some 
of the universities have already introduced these courses ; others are plan- 
ning to do so. A few are also working on the project of preparing rich 
and varied reading materials in the various fields, without which such 
programmes would lack both content and inspiration. 

This is, however, only a beginning, and if the idea is to be fruitfully 
implemented a number of issues will have to be intelligently tackled and 
techniques worked out for achieving the objectives in view effectively. I 
might perhaps highlight what I consider to be some of the important points 
which our educationists will have to deal with in this growing movement. 

First, we should be clear about the objective. Our educational 
system as at present organized—nat as envisaged, because our thinking is 
clearer and more progressive than our practice !—does not take the whole 
significant field of human experience into account and draw upon it to 
provide satisfying and well balanced mental fare for our students. How 
do fruitful experiences arise? Through the contact of the individual with 
the environment, which includes our physical world, our social world and 
the intangible, but not less real or less important, world of values. 
Broadly speaking and without postulating any rigid exclusiveness, we can 
say°that the Natural Sciences give us an understanding and control over 
the physical world and increase our power. The Social Sciences give us 
an insight into the world of man and his intricate web of social relation- 
ships fnd may help us to live at peace with our neighbours. The 
Humanities, e.g., Literature, Art, Philosophy, Religion, give us admittance 
to the world of human emotions, aspirations and values ; through them we 
may gain the vision to control these powerful forces for the good of man. 

If I may be permitted to quote what I said in an address elsewhere 
this is how I visualize the role of these three broad fields of knowledge in 
modern life and consequently in education. “In an age of destructive 
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atom bombs and sputniks, of atomic energy being applied to peaceful 
purposes, of mountains being moved and climate being changed, of the 
conquest of disease and annihilation of distance, of the threat that science 
wields over civilization and the promise that it holds out tantalizingly before 
it—in such an age, anyone ignorant of sciefice is like the blind who cannot 
see, like the deaf who cannot hear, like the paralytic who cannot act! 
And, from the educational point of view, it is not merely factual knowledge 
of scientific matters that is important but the cultivation of the scientific 
outlook and the scientific temper—dqualities which have a significance far 
beyond the domain of science.” So, I suggest, a person cannot be at home 
in this world unless he has been given a scientific orientation. 

Let us look next at the field of Social Sciences. What does it stand 
for in education? ‘‘ Ever since Socrates called upon man to know himself, 
this has been one of the most fascinating fields for the human mind to 
range over. This little psycho-physical organism, encased in a few cubic 
feet of space, is the most marvellous machine designed by God or Nature 
or Evolution, whatever you may prefer to call it. Psychologists, philo- 
sophers, men of God, politicians, men who want to make money and men 
who want to gain power, men who want to serve and men who want to 
exploit—all have tried in their way-to understand the working of the 
human mind and emotions. They have pierced their way into many new 
highways and byways, but their success is still limited, for researches reveal 
ever new facets and depths of knowledge which had not been suspected 
before. If our society is to survive in a state of health, thought must be 
given and research directed, not only to the Physical and Biological Sciences 
but also to the Social Sciencés, so that man, who is to live in this complicated 
and fast-changing physical and social environment, may be able to adjust 
himself to it efficiently. It is obviously as important for people to live at 
peace with themselves and order their relations with their neighbours, as 
to conquer the forces of Nature and use them for their purposes. This 
explains the importance of social sciences in the education of modern man. 
If a student passes out of the university without some understanding of the 
basic facts and values of social life, he can never make his way successfully 
through the labyrinth of social relationships. Again, in our concern with 
the provision of a balanced education, we should consider what the 
integrated pattern of a full life demands, in addition to the understanding 
of the physical and social worlds and responding to them appropriately, 
We will discover in this quest that, without the savour, the grace and 
sensitiveness which a good education in the Humanities should foster, life 
would remain poor, incomplete and lopsided. Not only that, but there is 
a danger of its developing alarming tendencies towards narrowness, pre- 
judice and fanaticism which may well lead to destruction. If we are not 
on our guard against this danger and do not hold steadfastly to the basic 
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values that matter in life, we may find ourselves, in another few decades, 
in a situation from which it would be difficult for us to extricate ourselves... 
If education fails to give the right orientation to our students towards the 
inner world of Man—his values and ideals, his attitudes and emotions, his 
sufferings and sacrifices, his triumphs and achievements, as reflected in 
history, drama, fiction, poetry, art and philosophy—it cannot shape their 
personality into a thing of beauty and balance. Science is important 
because it trains us in the techniques of discovery and enables us to control 
the forces of Nature; Social Sciences are important because they throw 
light on the group behaviour of man and give us the power to control it 
more effectively. But they mainly envisage man as a means—a means for 
the achievement of others’ purposes—and not as an end in himself, in the 
Kantian sense, possessing infinite significance in his own right. The 
emphasis there is mainly on the exploitation of man in one sense or another, 
while the highest object of all educational effort is to bring fullness and 
richness into his life, to explore his inner creative resources and to release 
them for constructive purposes, leading to individual as well as social good. 
This is not merely a matter of knowledge but of feelings, not of techniques 
but of attitudes, not of establishing the right relationship with the world 
of nature and the world of society but of living at peace with oneself and 
with the deeper urges and aspirations of the human spirit. It implies not 
so much the capacity to achieve what we desire but the good sense and the 
discrimination to know what are the right things to desire. It is more 
than efficiency in action—it is wisdom and decency and charity and 
compassion ; it is the willingness to break the fetters of our petty ego and 
to expand it till it embraces the joys and sufferings of the whole world ; it 
is the capacity to feel for others passionately, poignantly. It is being 
sensitive to beauty—not only of form and figure but of the infinite ways 
in which it manifests itself in the world of man and nature: in the opening 
flower, the fleeting cloud, the blazing sunset, the expression of rapt wonder 
on the child’s face, the delicate tracery of wrinkles wrought by the passage 
of time on the fact of age.” * 

This is the main objective of a well designed and integrated course 
in General Education: to introduce the student to the basic essentials in 
these three related fields so that he may not only achieve a balanced 
understanding of his exacting and exciting world but also learn to live 
in it ifitelligently and sensitively. In the words of the great Urdu poet, 
Iqbal, he should not “ live like a stranger ” in this world which is his home 
and his heritage. 

Secondly, to achieve this objective, much thought will have to be 
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given to the preparation of rich, thoughtful and inspiring reading material, 
for which we should draw upon the best available sources in literature, 
sciences, philosophy, arts, etc. Not from any particular language or parti- 
cular region of the world but from the whole wide world, so that the 
student achieves something like the citizensltip of the kingdom of the mind. 
It is, however, necessary to ensure that this does not lead to an overloading 
of the syllabus with factual materials—I notice this danger in many courses 
that have been designed—but is concerned more with quickening thought, 
broadening the interests and lighting torches in the mind. 

Thirdly, this new subject has to be handled as an experimental 
project for which suitable methods of teaching and evaluation have to be 
carefully worked out. There is no single, fool-proof method of organizing 
these courses or of putting them across. Many different patterns and 
techniques will have to be tried out. I can visualize, however, that passive 
methods of teaching through formal lectures are even less appropriate here 
than elsewhere. Discussions, seminars, workshops, tutorials, directed 
reading in the library, and independent study will have to play a larger 
role. There is also scope for greater inter-departmental cooperation in 
teaching, of arranging introductory lectures in each field by the best 
available talent in the university and outside. I can think also of the 
many fascinating possibilities which the tape recorder opens out. Inspira- 
tional lectures on significant topics of general interest can be recorded by 
our greatest intellectuals, teachers, scholars and public men and played to 
our students everywhere, as an introduction to important themes. 

Fourthly, General Education should not be envisaged by its 
enthusiasts as an oasis in the desert—its spirit should permeate all university 
work. We should not imagine that it is proper for other teachers to be 
narrowly concerned with their own specialisations, while the teachers 
of General Education devote themselves to breaking down the walls which 
the others are laboriously building up—like Penelope, who undid in the 
night what she assiduously knitted in the day! ‘They should all try to 
show the wider ramification of their subjects. The teacher of Physics or 
Chemistry or Biology is not only concerned with the facts and laws and 
principles of his special subject but with opening windows in the minds 
of his students by interesting them in the history of science, of the life of 
scientists and the impact of his particular science on life as a whole. And 
every one of them has a contribution to make to developing a stientific 
outlook and attitude of mind, which is not merely a scientist’s monopoly 
but an asset to General Education. Similarly, the teacher of social sciences 
should give an insight into social life and conditions, quicken sensitiveness 
to the problems of poverty, unémployment, social prejudices, racialism and 
exploitation, which harass the world in many tangible and intangible 
forms. He should be able to make his students realize the role of science 
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and technology in reshaping the social order and precipitating problems 
which Social Sciences and Humanities must cooperate to solve. This 
image of man cannot be envisaged in its fullness and depth if it is viewed 
only through the scientist’s apparatus or the social scientists techniques 
of analysis. It should also be seen through the medium of Art and 
Literature and Philosophy, in which we find his mind and emotions—his 
soul, if I may refer to it—mirrored as in a glass or in a pellucid lake of 
water. The teachers of all these subjects should occasionally break through 
the walls of their specialization, so far as it is feasible without damage to 
the efficiency of their teaching, and present their subject with some appre- 
ciation of their integralness. They must resolutely take off their blinkers— 
a gesture which causes some discomfort and confusion at first but is 
eventually a necessary condition for achieving an educated mind. They 
should grow into the conviction that their function is not merely to teach 
certain subjects but to educate personality. They may then be able to 
assist the student, to some extent, in seeing life steadily and seeing it whole. 
And this surely must be one of the most important objectives of education 
in an age which is divided against itself and in which people lead 
fragmented lives which often lack unity or wholeness. 


What Next in 
Education ? 


ANNA RAO GANAMUKHI 


\ \ ITH the Third Five Year Plan on the anvil, the question that 
is uppermost in the mind of every thinking Indian is—what next in educa- 
tion? The reasons are not far to seek. The future of education is the 
future of the Indian people and the future of democracy in India. The 
success of democracy eventually depends on its ability to throw up persons 
of intellectual ability and social consciousness in large numbers. ‘The 
success of our plans ultimately hinges on the type of personnel—technical 
and administrative—that we produce in our schools and colleges. Hence 
our Prime Minister has rightly observed in his recent inaugural address 
at the A.I.C.C. Seminar on the Third Five Year Plan that all other plans 
are the outcome of our educational plan. For as Whitehead puts it, 
“ Education is the acquisition of the art of utilisation of knowledge.” 

It is, therefore, imperative that we lay down precisely the lines of 
our future educational development with reference to present achievements 
and future requirements. Our achievements in the First and Second Five 
Year Plan periods, though inevitably narrowed down by the limitations of 
finance and trained personnel to plan and administer education at the 
State and classroom levels, are by no means insignificant. Schooling 
facilities were available to 60.58 lakhs of boys and 24.78 lakhs of girls in 
the age-group 6-11 in the year 1950-51, t.e., at the beginning of the First 
Five Year Plan. In the year 1955~56, i.e., by the end of the First Five Year 
Pian period, the corresponding figures were 70.92 lakhs of boys and 30.16 
lakhs of girls. According to the revised targets these figures will shoot up 
to 86.10 lakhs of boys and 43.70 lakhs of girls by the end of the Second Plan, 
and we are about to Jaunch on the fateful project of providing compulsory 
and universal education for all children of this age-group—touching about 
20 million more children! Allied to this is our ambitious programme of 
social education, which includes adult literacy, and this gives a full picture 
of our all-out attack on the age-long illiteracy of India. 

Coming to the age-group 11-14, we find that at the beginning of the 
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First Five Year Plan educational facilities were available to 20.62 lakhs of 
boys and 4.56 lakhs of girls in this age-group, and these figures rose to 25.13 
lakhs and 6.80 lakhs by the end of the First Five Year Plan period and are 
expected to rise to 32.30 Jakhs and 10.50 lakhs by the end of the Second 
Plan period. The figures witlf regard to the age-group 14-17 for the same 
periods are 8.98 lakhs—1!.49 lakhs, 12.96 lakhs—2.81 lakhs, and 17.60 
lakhs—4..80 lakhs respectively. 

There are 3,84,491 villages in our country with populations below 
500, and of these 1,93,495 villages will get a school of their own by the end 
of 1960-61 ; and of the 1,57,308 villages having populations between 500 
and 2000, 1,40,825 villages will have schools of their own. These figures 
do not, however, take into consideration the impact which the scheme, 
“Expansion of Primary Education and Relief to the Educated 
Unemployed” will have, under which 60,000 teachers are proposed to be 
appointed during the Second Five Year Plan period. 

Similarly in the field of technical education, the number of engineer- 
ing colleges rose from 35 in the year 1950 with an intake of 3,337, to 74 with 
an intake of 6,632 by the end of the First Plan, and is expected to reach 
the figure of 103 with an intake of 15,600 by the end of the Second Plan 
period. The number of institutions at the diploma level was 61 with an 
intake of 5,360 in the year 1950, and this rose to 111 with an intake of 
10,242 by the end of the First Plan period and is now expected to reach the 
figure of 207 with an intake of 28,900 by the end of the Second 
Plan period. 

These figures culled from various authentic sources are indicative of 
the phenomenal expansion of educational facilities at all levels achieved 
and expected to be achieved during the two plan periods. With the ‘Third 
Plan of the probable magnitude of Rs. 9,900 crores and with the expected 
higher priority for education in it, we may confidently look forward to 
still further expansion in the educational facilities at all levels. I have 
intentionally kept the field of university education out of the purview of 
this survey as I expect better authorities to deal with it. 

What I sincerely feel is that mere expansion, quantitative expansion, 
is not and should not be the be-all and end-all of our educational planning. 
Qualitative consolidation is as important as quahtitative expansion, if not 
more. So far quantity has received greater attention because we had to 
providé the blessings of education to vast numbers of pupils at ali levels. 
“ Quality and quantity have been competitive claimants in our economy of 
scarcity for many decades, and there is a danger that, in this forward move 
towards universal education which will strain our resources to the utmost, 
the claims of quality may be side-tracked.” Let us see how this can be 


avoided. 
Wastage in education is on a colossal scale in this country. Out of 
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the 69 lakhs of pupils in Class I at the primary stage in the year 1949-50, 
only 28.7 lakhs came to Class IV in 1952-53. In other words, the wastage 
was 58%. As against this, there were 74 lakhs of pupils in Class I in the 
year 1952-53 and of these only 32.2 came to Class IV in the year 1955-56. 
The wastage works out to 56%. We took four years to reduce wastage by 
2%! Out of the enormous amounts that are being spent at present on 
primary education, the amount spent on at least 57 out of every hundred 
is being wasted, in as much as it is not making those children even literate ! 
A poor country like ours cannot afford to allow more than half of its 
expense on primary education go waste. This problem assumes added 
urgency and significance in the context of the envisaged programme of 
providing universal, free and compulsory primary education by the end of 
the Third Plan. 

Poverty of parents, under-qualified and untrained teachers, defects 
of curricula, organisational weaknesses, etc., are some of the causes for this 
wastage. These problems should be tackled by the provision of midday 
meals and attendance scholarships on an adequate scale ; by the provision 
of part-time continuation schools of the type of the Folk High Schools of 
Denmark ; by rectification of the defects of curricula by research ; by over- 
coming organisational weaknesses by bifurcating the administrative aspect 
of education, such as buildings for schools, recruitment and transfer of 
staff, supply of equipment and other facilities, from the academic aspect 
of educational supervision and assessment, and by evolving measures for 
educational improvement as in other countries like America. A team of 
trained educationists should be exclusively entrusted with the academic 
side of educational organisation. 

The problem of untrained teachers, however, is not as easy as the 
other problems in this field. The percentage of trained teachers in 
different schools in India was 61.2 for primary schools and 59.1 for 
secondary schools in the year 1955-56, and the likely figures for 1960-61 are 
expected to be 68.3% for primary schools and 75% for secondary schools. 
Add to this the army of teachers required for the compulsory primary educa- 
tion schemes and other schemes of educational expansion in the Third 
Plan period, and you will have an idea how gigantic this problem is. ‘Till 
we tackle this problem satisfactorily, there is very little hope of improving 
the purpose, nature, extent, content and quality of our education. 

The existing teacher training institutions, with the addition óf a few 
more in comparatively underdeveloped States, can provide the requisite 
number of trained teachers if the colossal wastage in these institutions also 
is eliminated. As against the total enrolment of 4.08 lakhs of teacher- 
trainees during 1949-55, the output was only 2.47 lakhs (60.5°%)! This 
represents considerable financial wastage also, as the average annual cost 
per pupil in a training school and college in 1955-56 was Rs. 237 and 
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Rs. 583 respectively. This wastage should be eliminated and all our 
teachers should be trained as early as possible. 

In the context of primary education, a word of caution is necessary 
with regard to the urbanization of education. No sooner does the young 
villager go to school than he tlevelops a disgust for village life. A heavy 
responsibility rests on the shoulders of the teachers in rural areas to arrest 
this tendency towards urbanization. They must have faith in the potentia- 
lity of the village and imbibe in themselves the fundamentals and 
philosophy of rural life. The migration of the educated youth from the 
villages to the towns leaves the countryside poorer and barren of intelligent 
planners and workers to reconstruct rural India. The rural youth should 
be made to realise through both example and precept that a better, fuller 
and happier life is as possible in villages as in towns. 

This brings us to secondary education ; for it is secondary education that 
supplies the majority of youth leaders for manifold purposes and also 
primary teachers required for rural schools. The vocational and 
industrial bias now given to secondary education should be made a reality 
very soon if the inflated glamour for university education is to vanish and 
the consequent overcrowding of colleges is to stop. For the majority of 
rural youth the end of their educational career at the secondary stage 
should coincide with an independent and honourable productive life 
through gainful employment, as is the case in the Scandinavian countries. 
By that time he must have developed the necessary skill in some small-scale 
industry, craft, profession or avocation to impel him from within to seize 
the earliest opportunity of settling down to productive life. 

If this happens, our villages will become beehives of productive and 
creative activity, and our frustrated, disgruntled and sullen youths of the 
present day with a gloomy future staring at them at every stage of 
their educational career will then be transformed into responsible and 
enthusiastic citizens, beaming with optimism, nerved to courage by the 
healthy attitudes and aptitudes and skills they have developed, eager to 
play their full role which the membership of the community imposes on 
them, and ready to participate in its productive work as a sacred social 
and individual duty. ‘Thus every intelligent youth becomes a worker and 
every worker an intelligent youth. 

What next in education? To me it is a more purposeful, fruitful 
and productive secondary education—the source which supplies the 
requisite youth leaders and primary teachers for rural India, and the raw 
material for university institutions and eventually the future builders of 
India. It is the bridge between primary education and university education 
and is the very backbone of our educational system. Improve this, and 
you will improve your primary and university education automatically ; 
neglect this, and there is catastrophe. 
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Art And Education 


J. B. MALLARADHYA 


l- has become increasingly difficult in this scientific age to define 
the true functions of art in life and its proper place in society. One can 
make a virtue of the utter uselessness of art as did Oscar Wilde or push it 
back again to the early stages of human development as Hegel did. But 
art persists both as a historical phenomenon and as a present purposeful 
activity in which all healthy and rational individuals indulge. It has been 
recognized that creative activity expressed in terms cf music, dance, drama, 
painting, sculpture, etc, as such, is an integrating force and that art has 
definite functions in every civilized society. We might even echo the 
prophet and proclaim with good historical evidence that a people without 
art shall perish. Good art is like good food. Food is good if it nourishes 
the body. Yet the same article of food does not provide equal amounts of 
nourishment for all bodies. So food is not for the few nor for the many 
but for all, in accordance with the sort of food that each needs and the 
amount of it he needs. Likewise good art for any person is the art that 
méets his need for aesthetic experience. 

The universal identification of art with enjoyment does no more 
than suggest that the aesthetic interest in the world of things and events 
differs from that of the practical and the sciéntific. For both practical and 
scientific affairs, enjoyment is of secondary importance. Food need not 
possess a particular flavour to satisfy hunger or nourish the body, and an 
idea need not necessarily be palatable to possess. scientific validity. But a 
painting or a musical composition or a dance recital fails to fulfil its func- 
tions as art unless it is a source of enjoyment to someone. The ptactical 
is a necessity, for one must act in order to live, and the scientific is an 
obligation since one must inquire if he is to be intellectually honest. But 
the case of art is different. If it is pleasant it is both good and true ; if not 
it is ignored and nothing is lost. Art is like golf or football ; one goes to 
it willingly and yields to it eagerly and spontaneously. One is thrilled if 
one plays well, while failure exacts no’ penalty that is not willingly paid, 
66 
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So, whereas the practical, scientific and aesthetic together fulfil the call of 
life to act, understand and enjoy, the last is the highest member of the 
trinity, for both acting and understanding are at their best when carried on 
the wings of joy. 

There is no need for anyone to be bewildered by the maze of schools 
in art any more than by the varieties of views in politics, religion and even 
science and philosophy. Mazes of schools are not necessarily indications 
of confusion among their makers. They are different approaches to truth. 
The first requisite for the aesthetic enjoyment of an art work is then a 
proper respect for it which is cultivated by an honest effort to understand 
its significance as a striving for the utmost sincerity of expression. The 
number of persons is legion who are attracted to the concert hall, theatre, 
or art exhibition mainly by the opportunity it affords them to judge the 
merits of what they see and hear and thus make a display of their superior 
taste or knowledge. Until recent times, there were comparatively few books 
on art appreciation. Art was assumed to be easy to understand. All one had 
to do was to look at pictures or to listen to music or see a drama. If their 
meaning was not obvious, they were bad. In any case, art was a rather 
trivial matter, a pleasant pastime at best for the leisurely class, especially for 
ladies. Much has happened in the last generation or two to change this 
attitude. We have discovered many different styles of art that flourished in 
the past. Museums have become bewildering in the variety of their col- 
lections. Meanwhile, modern artists make matters harder and more 
difficult for the layman by acrimonious disputes and a constant succession 
of radically different styles and movements. We are living in an age when 
previously unfamiliar styles of art are pouring in upon us in overwhelming 
quantity through excavation, exploration, photographs and travelling 
exhibits. Even scholars are having a hard time to assimilate and interpret 
them. 

For sound and steady progress in any field of human activity, 
whether in the sciences, in the arts, or in human relations, the interest and 
support of the masses is a factor of vital importance. Without the active 
participation and interest of every one, there will be no acceleration of 
progress in spite of all our wonderful hopes and means of building a better 
and sounder world almost overnight. The training of our sense of discri- 
mination, and of intelligent appreciation of real qualities of art, is of 
parambunt importance. We must learn to live with open minds and eyes. 
We must first want improvement and then do our part in bringing it about. 
Criticism and intelligent appreciation on the part of each one of us of the 
things which surround us constitute a real creative effort. Art is not just 
there to decorate our walls and to give easy pleasure. It wants to construct, 
to create new values, but there are times when in ordér to do so, it must 
destroy false values and clear building space. This is one of the collective 
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tasks of art in general in relation to society. There is always a close 
relation between art and life at every point. Like the colours of a rainbow 
one art merges into another almost imperceptibly. Everything is inter- 
related. 

With the dawn of independence our léaders have begun to realise the 
imperative necessity of reviving Indian art. We cannot assert at one and 
the same time that people need education for leisure, that they are 
spending far too much time on cinemas, drink and drugs, racing and 
betting, cocktail and bridge parties, jazz-bands and tattoos, excessive 
smoking and cheap fiction, and withhold from them the means to satisfy 
their constructive and creative desires. There is no need perhaps to 
remind ourselves of the boredom and nervous illness, the disease, 
immorality and delinquency, the growing indiscipline of young men and 
women, and the unhappiness and frustration which can be read in nine 
out of ten faces of individuals who indulge in the modern pastimes 
detailed above. It is as much the responsibility of the State as of leaders 
of thought and public opinion to create conditions favourable for the 
study and practice of the fine arts. The time has come when the whole 
system of our education should have a new orientation with special 
emphasis on the study of visual, applied and fine arts. 

In the ordinary affairs of life the artist takes his and her place in 
the community on the same terms as the practitioner of any other of the 
activities of humanity. Offences against the law are no less under the 
clauses of the criminal code in the case of the artist than in the case of 
the individual to whom art means nothing. An artistically committed 
offence is no less offensive than a plain and unadorned one. 

While this is the case, it is also a fact that the artist, by virtue of 
special qualities and powers that the practice of creative art develops, is 
seldom just a common person. Yet while his works may attract attention, 
and may evén find a buyer at exhibitions, his activity as an artist does 
not end as a transaction between individual and individual. He or she 
is also a social unit, a sharer in and a dépendant on the common good. 
And this intercommunication between the artist and the community may 
become a force for much good or considerable evil to the community, or 
even, in special instances of genius, may become a blessing or a menace to 
the world. 

This influence of art is much more subtle and penetrative than is 
generally realised. A work of art which embodies an evil suggestion may 
besmirch and becloud an otherwise clear and pure imagination. Music 
of a sentimental kind, like that of the crooners and saxophones that come 
over the radio, may do the same. The influence of public statuary on the 
imagination and its reactions on physical conditions were recognised in 
ancient Greece by expectant mothers gazing on images of ideal humanity 
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and of deities in human form. Ancient India knew the relationship 
between an artist’s work in painting and the common good when, in an 
appendix to the Vishnu Purana, it recommended a good picture as a 
means of becoming a finer citizen through contemplation of the virtue 
depicted in it, and also as a means of attaining the liberation of one’s 
higher nature from the demands of the lower. 

The existence of evil potentialities in art does not, of course, argue 
the suppression of art and artists. The appalling evils now being inflicted 
on humanity by instruments and materials evolved out of scientific skill 
and inventiveness has not raised a demand for the abolition of science in 
education. A shrewd instinct suspects “good in everything,” and, in the 
case of war, seeks ways and means for eliminating the horrible necessity 
of turning knowledge and skill into methods and instruments of death and 
destruction. The same applies to the practice of art. 

But when thought is brought to bear on experience regarding the 
influence of art on the individual, and through the individual on the 
community, it becomes clear that the influence of art on the common good 
is a very real one, and will become more so when education has made art- 
activity an integral part of the student’s daily study and practice, and in 
course of time has reared generations of men and women in whom the 
virtues of the arts will be spontaneous and constant elements in feeling 
and thought. Elsewhere than in India the reality of these artistic virtues 
has been tested. Children of gangster parentage and gangster future 
have, through systematic participation in art-crafts, been transformed into 
useful and happy citizens. 

The principle is simple when one looks squarely at it. Concentra- 
tion on any activity diverts attention away from whatever phase of one’s 
nature is giving trouble. But concentration on creative activity in the 
fine arts or art-crafts not only diverts attention away from undesirable 
things, but draws on laws of nature inherent in the arts and crafts, and 
thus enlarges, enriches, ennobles, and purifies the nature of the artist, and 
through the artist, of the spectator of art. 

Selection, of course, is necessary. Sentimental songs out of films 
and over the radio will only add fuel to the imagination of the adolesceat. 
Drawing nude figures will not help the undeveloped youth to self-control 
or to a dignified idea of womanhood. But, apart from such limitations, 
the field of art is immeasurable. Its terminations are horizons. We may 
say of art in general, as George Meredith said of colour in: particular, 

iat ETETA: its touch is infinite, and lends 
A yonder to all ends. 

I have spoken above of the influence of art, through the individual 
artist, on the community. Let us think for a moment on certain of the 
main characteristics of art that can exert a desirable influence on the 
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common good; that tend to impart themselves to the nature of the artist 
and the appreciator of art, and when art is a general activity in education, 
will lead to reformation in the attitude and organization of social life. 

These qualities come down to two root principles, without which 
a work of art cannot exist ; the principles of unity in the whole and com- 
munity in the parts of the whole. If the artist tries to create a work of 
art without reference to its central unity, or makes its details rivals instead 
of collaborators in the total effect, he will produce only incongruity and 
monstrosity. This is what is happening in the world today, not omitting 
India. ‘The sense of human unity and true patriotism has been obscured 
and perverted by inartistic feelings and thoughts leading to inartistic 
actions. Various expedients are being tried to remedy this inartistic and 
menacing state of affairs; but they will not succeed so long as the quality 
of individuals remains at a level lower than that of the arts, and disunity 
and rivalries are imparted by inartistic individuals and groups to the 
general life. 

These two central principles of unity and community are reinforced 
by other virtues, such as harmony, proportion, beauty of form and appear- 
ance. ‘These virtues of art, with their contributions to the common good, 
have been ratified in thought and experience in various parts of the world, 
and constitute the great gift that the inclusion of art in the education of 
the young in preparation for citizenship is ready to contribute to the 
common good. The first responsibility in this rests with education. 

It may be added that there are influences that certain elements in 
art exert on the observer, and that are now being utilised for the treatment 
of emotional, mental and nervous conditions. Colour, for example, 1s 
now being applied in clinics equipped with glass windows and electric 
bulbs. But the simplest form of application is to let a patient remain in 
a special room for such time as is necessary. Red is a stimulating colour, 
and rouses dormant energy. Blue is a restful colour and reduces excited 
conditions. Green is refreshing. Light yellow exerts a happy influence 
on both the mind and emotions. Architectural forms, and images such as 
Buddha in meditation or Shiva dancing, are useful in the same way. Music 
is also being used in the cure of disturbed conditions. The logic is that 
what can cure illness can also prevent it. Hence we end with the prescrip- 
tion of art in education, scientifically and intelligently applied. 

Having regard to the general principles detailed above, the time 
has come when the two Universities of Mysore and Karnataka should 
take immediate steps to open a College of Fine Arts, so as to serve the 
needs of the students. In these days of scientific invention and achievement, 
the scientist automatically deals with natural phenomena, their analysis 
and classification. But a humanist deals with human relationships and 
strives to attain beauty and harmony and speaks in the form of art, the 
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language of the soul. Through artistic enjoyment and achievement, man 
finds communion with nature. When one speaks of art, one assumes the 
presentation and appreciation of the beautiful, the energetic and the 
sublime. Arts are divided into spatial, literary, choreutic and musical arts. 
The term spatial refers to the plastic and graphic arts such as sculpture, 
drawing and painting, as well as an art that seems to combine them, viz., 
architecture. The literary art represents poetry, oratory, story-telling, etc., 
The choreutic art relates to dance, drama and pantomime. These are 
included in the category of “fine arts” as opposed to the “applied arts.” 
which are usually classed as “crafts”. It is the study and practice of the 
fine arts which builds up a nation and the creative genius of its people 
and fosters the growth of the general aesthetic sense and appreciation of 
the public. 

Indians, from time immemorial, are admitted to possess a highly 
cultural outlook on life and creative genius of a high order. ‘The creative 
and artistic genius of the Indian people was to no small extent checked 
under the heavy yoke of foreign domination. The average citizen’s 
primary concern in life was to secure the necessities of his existence and 
to be the bread-winner of the family. The development of a taste for 
and proficiency in the fine arts, which needed comparative leisure from the 
necessity of seeking a livelihood under difficult conditions, became therefore 
a relatively unimportant activity in the life of the average educated Indian. 
For some reason or other, the fine arts came to be associated with moral 
degeneration and even social degradation. Such an outlook on the fine 
arts still persists, unfortunately, in some quarters. Our land is full of the 
glory of many artists who have preferred to remain unknown. to this day, 
but their works shine with brilliance and resplendent glory in various parts 
of India. With the dawn of freedom, it seems desirable therefore that 
attempts be made to create a live interest among the intelligentsia in 
attaining proficiency in our much-neglected fine arts. One hears during 
recent times of a renaissance in the fine arts, but this has led to a variety 
of dilettantism. A student of fine arts who aspires to attain a high degree 
of efficiency should be enabled to get a clear picture of the historical 
background of our fine arts and the national wealth we possess in the form 
of fine arts. On the basis of this knowledge, he would develop his creative 
faculties with some amount of freedom of expression in those arts for which 
he has*a natural aptitude. 

At the opening of an exhibition of Indian art at New Delhi, the late 
Moulana Azad, the then Minister for Education of the Government of 
India, said “ Art is an education of the emotions and is thus an essential 
element in any scheme of truly national education.” The Hon’ble Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India, on the very same occasion 
expressed the opinion that “ People who cannot appreciate beauty are apt 
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to reflect this in life.” An official recognition by our eminent leaders of 
the value of fine arts should dispel all fears from the minds of those people 
who entertain fanciful ideas in regard to the place of fine arts in the life 
of the people. The time has arrived for an aesthetic and creative education 
of the people of our Motherland. Such*an education is calculated to 
materially alter the general outlook on life of the average India, giving 
the future generation the full impact of art in the appreciation of beauty, 
proportion, rhythm, grace, learning and unity of purpose. Orderliness 
and cultivated taste based on true art education would definitely contribute 
to the building up of our younger generation on sound lines. 

‘There are some schools of fine arts in some of the big cities of India 
which have provided facilities for the training of young aspirants in some 
of the arts. But nowhere in India can we find a full-fledged college of 
fine arts which organises studies at a higher level and produces first-rate 
candidates with degrees in specified arts. In the New Mysore State there 
is at present a great need for the development of fine arts, as it possesses 
a wealth of art and artistic genius. There is scope for Mysore to make a 
substantial contribution to the artistic and aesthetic advancement of India 
as a whole in a manner in which no other State can do. Mysore has the 
unique distinction of having produced a galaxy of talented musicians, 
painters, sculptors, dramatists and dance performers who by their artistic 
genius can be classed among the foremost in India. The Mysore Royal 
Family for a number of years past has placed the subjects of the State 
under a deep debt of gratitude for the abiding interest it displayed in the 
development of fine arts and the paternal encouragement it extended to 
deserving individual artists. Their late Highnesses the Maharaja and 
Yuvaraja of Mysore were great patrons of art and learning. Colleges of 
fine arts should be established in both the Mysore and Karnataka 
Universities, and they should aim at rebuilding the decaying structure of 
Indian artistic genius, to suit modern conditions and adapted to the needs 
of the local environment in Mysore, and also to establish the study of fine 
arts in the same category as the study of literature, science, or social subjects. 
It should be our constant endeavour through these colleges to remove 
certain incorrect notions lurking in the minds of our people in regard to 
different types of art, to discourage cheap art imitations and blatant dilet- 
tantism, to improve the Jot of a real artist, and to create in him an abiding 
interest in the cultivation of true art. Students of fine arts whdé obtain 
degrees should be able to stand on their own legs in the modern scientific 
and mechanical world as beacons of créative and cultural effulgence. 
These graduates. should readily find, in the teaching of fine arts to our 
young men and women in the schools and colleges, a profession as honoura- 
ble and as important as any other open to persons of similar qualifications. 

The present system of education in India does not adequately 
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provide for the development of the talent of the students, with the result 
that our graduates lack those essential qualities which would enable them 
to appreciate the true import and significance of art in life. By the 
establishment of colleges of fine arts in Mysore and Karnataka Universities 
it is expected that students who possess artistic leanings would definitely 
take up higher studies and find better opportunities for the development 
of their personality and appreciation of art, and thus. become a social asset 
and even ornaments to the profession rather than disappointed and dis- 
gruntled drags on society. 

The study of fine arts in schools and colleges has always attracted 
the attention of educationists in the United States of America and in 
England. ‘The study of fine arts is fundamentally treated as a peace-time 
occupation, and a country which fosters the development of the creative 
genius of its people renders a real service to the world at large. The French, 
till the beginning of the Second World War, were acclaimed as the most 
civilised nation, because France was a land of painters, musicians, dancers, 
sculptors, architects, and in fact the home for all artists. But with the 
second Armageddon and its disastrous consequences, direct and indirect, on 
the progress of the country, there is a serious set-back to the spread of the 
art movement in that country. 

The Second World War has emphasized a fundamental educational 
requirement, viz., the need for art in the cultural development of a State. 
If the underlying principles of true art education are inculcated in the 
young minds of the present generation, the spectre of war will perhaps 
recede to the background and probably peace of an enduring type will 
prevail. 

In many foreign countries such as the U.S. A., England, France, etc., 
the study of fine arts is included in the regular curriculum of studies in 
schools and colleges, with the result that students who show a definite apti- 
tude for the study of such arts are enabled to branch off into fields where they 
find ample scope to develop their talent and genius if any. 

These colleges of fine arts should provide five main courses of study, 
viz., sculpture, painting, music, dance and drama. ‘Though music is well 
represented in Madras and Lucknow and painting and drawing in various 
art schools in India, drama and dance do not find a place as subjects of 
study in any of the art centres. One important and notable feature of any 
scheme should be the recognition of the fact that all fine arts are inter- 
dependent and that the composite effect of a study of all would be to the 
benefit of art students and they would have a more comprehensive vision 
of the function of true art in life than if they studied only one subject. 
If the scheme drawn up is given effect to, many of the defects existing in 
our present educational system may be eliminated. In short, the college 
of fine arts is expected to fill wide gaps in art education in India. The 
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Committee of the Central Advisory Board of Education on the National 
Cultural Trust for India in their report have stated that “ the main func- 
tions of the Indian Cultural Trust in the opinion of the Committee should 
be (i) to encourage cultural education and research with particular 
relerence to the preservation and development of traditional Indian culture 
and art in relation to such subjects as literature, architecture, sculpture, 
painting, music, dramatic art and dancing....(%v) to co-operate with 
Indian Universities in the development of activities in the purely cultural 
fields.” The Committee also suggested the constitution of an academy of 
music, drama and dance, and this has now come into existence. 

In instituting colleges of fine arts in Mysore and Karnataka Univer- 
sities, it would be well to remember that students would have opportunities 
for expression of their inner urge for creation, composition and culture. 
The University Grants Commission, I venture to express the hope, would 
bless such a venture fromm both the Universities in Mysore. The earlier 
steps are taken in this direction, the better for developing the artistic talent 
of our young men and women in the Universities and for securing the 
common good of the State of Mysore. 


Teacher Education 


Miss S. PANANDIKAR 


\ \ ITH the advent of Independence and under a popular Ministry 
that was free as well as eager to follow its own educational policy, the 
question of teacher education, especially that of primary school teachers, 
assumed very great importance after 1947. The realization of the need of 
training teachers had been growing during the past few years and it had 
already been decided that all teachers working in primary schools should 
receive training as early as possible. What added special significance to 
the problem of the programme of teacher education was the adoption of 
a national system of education in the form of Basic Education, which 
required teachers to be trained in a particular manner. The Basic Educa- 
tion was not merely a new system of education involving new techniques 
of teaching or new subjects to be taught ; it implied a specific ideology and 
was a way of life as well as of education. Though introduced on an experi- 
mental basis in 1939, it had been confined to four compact aréas comprising 
55 primary schools, in the three linguistic regions of Maharashtra, Gujerat 
and Karnatak, and teachers for these schools were trained in three special 
Basic Training Centres. The momentous decision to accept Basic 
Education as the pattern of all primary education naturally led to a 
complete overhauling of the course and programme of primary teacher 
training in general. 

Thus in the period beginning with 1947 can be noticed, on the one 
hand, a vigorous attempt to expand facilities for the training of primary 
teachers which had begun prior to 1947 and, on the other, a drive for the 
introduction of a type of training that would be suitable for Basic schools. 

For the expansion of training facilities, not only were more 
Government institutions started, but private enterprise was encouraged to 





* The account given in this article mainly relates to the Bombay State before the 
reorganisation of the Slates and covers a period during which Shri D, C. Pavate was the 
D. P., I—Ed. 
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enter the field of teacher education by a liberal systém of grants to private 
primary training institutions. In the field of secondary education, private 
enterprise had played its role effectively and creditably and it was natural 
to expect it to come forth to assist Government-in its attempt to step up 
the output of trained teachers. ‘This opportunity given to private enterprise 
was a very welcome move from another point of view as well. Private 
enterprise in the field of teacher education would naturally result in the 
programme of training being more broadbased and capable of some 
flexibility. 

The expansion of training facilities for primary teachers during the 
period under consideration can be judged from the following figures. * 
The position of training facilities for men and women teachers was as 
follows in 1946-47 : 





Govern- D.L.B. 





ment oY Aided Unaided Total 
Munl. 

For men 

Institutions Aer 15 5 16 — 36 
Pupils or 2127 193 176] 5s 4081 
For women 

Institutions Dai 5 3 13: ] 22 
Pupils ae 470 97 886 82 1535 





The position by 1954-55 had developed as follows : 





Govern- D.L.B. 





ment or Aided Unaided Total 
Munl. 

For men 

Institutions aids 23 — 36 — 59 
Pupils aN 3546 —- 4700 — 8246 
For women 

Institutions ei, 8 1 18 2 29 
Pupils aor 928 70 2141 53 3192 





These figures clearly reveal the expansion and the increasing role of 
private enterprise in teacher education. Whereas in 1946-47, facilities for 


* From “A Review of Education in Bombay State 1855-1955”, pps. 98 and 303. 
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training 5,616 pupils (4,081 men and 1,535 women) existed in 58 insti- 
tutions (36 for men and 22 for women) in 1954 there was provision for 
training 11,438 pupils (8,246 men and 3,192 women) in 88 institutions 
(59 for men and 29 for women). Thus the number of pupils catered for 
was more than doubled in the period of nine years; and whereas in 
1946-47 private institutions catered for 47 per cent of the students under 
training, in 1954-55 they had begun to cater for nearly 60 per cent of the 
students under training, in spite of several new Government institutions 
having been started during the period. 

Even more significant were the changes in the programme of teacher 
education, which were largely due to the acceptance of Basic Education 
as the pattern of primary education. Basic Education aimed at bringing 
about a néw social order and removing the artificial rift between life and 
education by relating the two in the programme of the school. It was aptly 
described in the phrase which is now in the danger of becoming a cliche, 
as “education through life for life”. A bookish education which 
confined itself to the three Rs and a theoretical and secondhand know- 
ledge of history, geography, hygiene and civics was to be replaced by an 
education through activity and experience. Such activities or experiences 
were not to be artificially created to satisfy the psychological maxim of 
“learning by doing” but were to be slices of the child’s actual life as 
lived in his particular physical and social setting. To take but a common 
example, children were not to learn the value of cleanliness through books 
and discussions but through their own experience by keeping their person, 
their belongings and their surroundings clean. In this activity and life 
approach, the needs of rural life were to be stressed, as a vast majority of 
primary schools would be in rural areas. The physical and social environ- 
ments of the child were to be the centres of the activities undertaken and 
of the teaching imparted. An equally important centre was a synthesis 
of these two, which would imply using the resources of the physical 
environment in the service of the social environment. ‘This synthesis 
would be yielded by a craft such as spinning and weaving or agriculture 
or carpentry. For an activity-centred education of this type, it was obvious 
that the teacher would need special training and orientation. 

The content and programme of teacher training have always been 
a subject of controversy. In the early days, when the first training class 
for primary teachers was started in 1824, its main function was considered 
to be to impart general education and particularly to introduce the would- 
be teacher to the science and thought of the West. At a later stage came 
to be recognized the need for pedagogic training, which would include 
practice in classroom teaching and school organisation with the knowledge 
of methods of teaching and organisation. Still later were the claims of 
the psychology and philosophy of education recognized. In the training 
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of primary teachers there always has been an attempt to include subject- 
knowledge along with practical and scientific pedagogic training. As 
remarked in ‘A Review of Education in the Bombay State, 1855-1955’, 
“ Owing to the poor general education of the average primary teacher.... 
the bias towards subject knowledge dominates the curriculum of training 
institutions for primary teachers even to this day, in spite of the modern 
emphasis on subjects like educational philosophy and psychology, special 
and general methods of teaching, school organisation and hygiene, etc.... 
The only radical cure for the evil is to accept the principle that the 
completion of the secondary course is the minimum general education 
required in a primary teacher. Until persons so educated are available in 
sufficiently large numbers, especially in rural areas, the syllabus of 
primary teacher-training institutions will always show a struggle to balance 
subject-knowledge against pedagogy proper.” It may be said from one’s 
experience with graduate teachers that it will always be necessary to 
emphasize subject knowledge, whatever the general educational qualifi- 
cations of the teacher, in the programme of teacher education at all levels. 
The danger of a teacher being well-versed in the techniques and methods 
of teaching and thoroughly familiar with the science and philosophy of 
education and yet being inadequately informed about the subject he is to 
teach is very real. For a really efficient and successful teacher, a thorough 
knowledge of what to teach is at least as important as the knowledge of 
how and why to teach. A teacher must continue his general education 
and the study of his special subject, whatever his previous level of attain- 
ment. It is to ensure this that some universities have recently instituted 
at the B.T. or B.Ed. level special papers to test the teacher’s knowledge of 
the subject. In a course of training, whether for primary or secondary 
teachers, the claims of (a) general education and subject-knowledge, (b) the 
art and practice of teaching, and (c) the theory and science of education 
must be properly balanced. 

Over and above this, there are deeper issues involved in the whole 
question of the preparation of teachers. These issues are often relegated to 
the background when the professional preparation is looked upon as 2 
form of “training”. Though in educational administration the term 
“training of teachers” is commonly used as a matter of convention and 
convenience, there is an increasing tendency among educators to speak of 
“ teacher education ” rather than “teacher training”. “ Training” appears 
to be a narrow concept emphasizing practical details of method and 
organisation at the cost of ultimate fundamentals like the formation of 
attitudes and the acceptance of ideals and values. The preparation of a 
teacher for his profession will remain partial and incomplete if the teacher 
is not inspired with ideals and not led to cherish the values fundamental 
to his calling. In Basic Education, this deeper aspect of teacher education 
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naturally receives great stress. ‘The teacher must come to cherish social 
values and must learn the art of living harmoniously with others, whether 
co-students or the community at large. Thus community life becomes an 
essential part of teacher education. The trainees must live in hostels, must 
learn to manage their daily affairs on the principle of mutual help and co- 
operation and must learn to be self-reliant for all their needs. Most 
important of all, they must realize the role they have to play in the life of 
the community and the service they must render to the community and to 
the children entrusted to their care. 

An additional feature in the preparation of a teacher for a Basic 
school is to give him skill in one or two of the accepted crafts. In Basic 
schools a craft is not merely one of the various school subjects to be studied ; 
it is one of the centres round which the whole programme of education is 
to be organised, and every teacher must have skill in a craft sufficient to 
teach it as well as to use it as a focus and a medium of education. 

As Basic Education came to be accepted as the pattern of primary 
education, all the Primary Training Colleges were gradually converted into 
Basic Training Colleges following a common syllabus which found a place 
for training in health and community life and in crafts, along with subject 
knowledge and. the practice and theory of education. In order to achieve 
the conversion of all Primary Training Colleges into Basic Training Col- 
leges, it was necessary, in the first place, to prepare the staffs of Primary 
Training Colleges for their work. In 1946 and 1947, batches of selected 
teachers from Government institutions were sent for a year’s training to 
the Hindustani Talimi Sangh at Sevagram. It was soon realized that pro- 
vision for such training would be required within the State, and in 1947-48 
a Graduates’ Basic Training Class was started at Belgaum under the 
general supervision of the Principal of the Secondary Training College 
there. As a result of the experience gained in the running of this class, it 
was felt that when training graduates for teaching work in the Basic Train- 
ing Colleges, it would be desirable if they had already received pedagogic 
training of the usual type in Secondary ‘Training Colleges. In 1948, 
therefore, three Graduates’ Basic Training Centres were established in the 
three linguistic regions, and only those who had already obtained their 
B. T. degree were eligible for admission. This made it possible to impart 
intensive training in a craft and in the principles and practice of Basic 
Education to the students of the Centres. It was also possible to remove 
the rigours of an external’ examination and the rigidity that accompanied 
it. Much greater importance could be attached to the year’s work and 
some scope could be left for the production of literature useful for Basic 
institutions. It was seen, however, that private managements experienced 
considerable difficulty in deputing trained teachers for further training, 
and there was also a view that it would be better to train fresh graduates 
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whose minds had not already been orientated towards formal pedagogy 
for work in Basic schools, as they would be in a better position to imbibe 
the ideology and educational theory of Basic Education. In 1953, the 
policy with regard to the training of graduate teachers in Basic Education 
was changed once again, and fresh graduates were admitted to training in 
the three Graduates’ Basic Training Centres ; the training imparted in the 
Centres being considered to be equivalent to the training received in 
Secondary Training Colleges. ‘The course of Basic training, which 
combines the usual pedagogic training with training in craft and com- 
munity life and with a study of the principles of Basic Education, tends 
to be heavy and strenuous. It is also doubtful whether the emphasis on 
the special features of Basic Education has not been reduced. On 
practical grounds, however, the Centres have continued to work in their 
present form and have attracted more students. 

To carry out the programme of converting primary schools into 
Basic schools it was found necessary to organise short-term training courses 
of various types. Chief among these were (a) courses in crafts 
to teach one or other of the crafts to primary teachers who had 
already been trained, and (b) courses in crafts and Basic Education for 
the trained staff of training colleges and inspectors of primary schools. 

Thus with the reform of primary education, significant and important 
changes were reflected in the policy and programme of teacher education, 
in so far as primary teachers were concerned. As secondary education 
during this period continued on the usual lines, without any material 
change, there was no radical change in the plan and programme of 
secondary teacher education. There was evident, however, considerable 
expansion of training facilities for secondary teachers to meet the demand 
from graduate teachers working in secondary schools, which itself was the 
result of Government’s insistence on training being completed before con- 
firmation. Up to 1934 there was only one Secondary Training College, 
which trained a hundred graduate secondary teachers every year, and that 
was a Government institution, the Secondary Training College, Bombay. 
By 1954, however, the number of secondary teachers’ colleges had increased 
to seven, with a capacity of seven hundred students per year. 

The course of study for secondary teachers continued to be the same 
during the years, except that educational psychology was given , greater 
importance, and place was found in the course for the study of new move- 
ments in education such as vocational and educational guidance and mental 
hygiene. On the other hand, the scope of the history of education came 
to be limited first to India and later chiefly to current problems. 

The training of undergraduate teachers for secondary schools continu- 
ed to be a vexed problem. The Departmental Secondary ‘Teacher Certificate 
examination introduced as early as 1899 continued to be held. It was 
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realised on all hands that the preparation for this examination offered but 
a superficial type of training in theory as well as practice and did not equip 
the teacher adequately for his work. ‘The universities introduced a full- 
time course, more intensive in nature, for undergraduate teachers, but it 
did not prove to be popular, chiefly owing to the fact that an equivalent 
qualification could be obtained by appearing for the S.T.C. examination, 
which required no attendance at an institution during the year. A Com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the question of the continuance of the 
S.T.C. examination. On account of its growing popularity it was not 
found feasible to abolish it. But the Committee made valuable 
recommendations for improving the examination by tightening up the 
conditions of eligibility, for improving the structure of the examination, 
and by requiring inexperienced candidates to undergo a regular course of 
training. As a result, a number of S.T.C. institutes came to be established 
in the bigger cities and they provided some systematic training. The needs 
of experienced teachers in the mofussil were also met by special rules of 
eligibility for such teachers, who were allowed to do their practice teaching 
and other work under the supervision of teachers recognised for the purpose 
by the Educational Inspectors. In other States, secondary teachers are 
required to undergo a full-time course of training, in some cases extending 
over a period of two years. In Bombay, however, the requirements of 
undergraduate secondary teacher training are very lax as compared with 
those of primary teacher training or secondary graduate teacher training. 
This anomaly must be traced to the fact that those at the helm of educa- 
tional affairs in Bombay in the early days did not recognise the value of 
professional training for secondary teachers, who were expected to be 
graduates with a good general education, and were satisfied merely with 
instituting an examination. Professional training was looked upon as 
merely “ technical instruction in the art of school keeping” and its value 
was considered negligible in the case of those who had received a good 
general education and culture. There was considerable resistance to the 
recognition of the value of professional training for teachers among educa- 
tionists in Great Britain in those days, and it had its natural repercussions 
in India. Even the Education Commission of 1882 made only a lukewarm 
recommendation that “an examination in the principles and practice of 
teaching be instituted, success in which should hereafter be a condition 
of permanent employment as a teacher in any secondary school, Govern- 
ment or aided.” At first the Bombay Education Department took no heed 
of this recommendation, but under constant pressure from the Centre it 
yielded partially and instituted the S.T.C. examination in 1899. The 
examination continued even though Government’s policy regarding 
professional training changed. and systematic training of graduate teachers 
was undertaken by starting a regular training institution for graduate 
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secondary teachers. It has been difficult, however, to get away from the 
questionable principle once introduced of a professional examination 
without either provision or requirement of professional training. ‘That is 
how the S.T.C. examination still continues. 

One salutary and welcome change in the S.T.C. examination is the 
option allowed to candidates, from 1954 onwards, of answering their papers 
in any one of the regional languages. This has improved the standard of 
work, inasmuch as candidates answering questions in their mother tongue 
show greater readiness to think for themselves and are not compelled 
to fall back on unintelligent cramming. If more books, not merely of the 
text-book variety, were available in the regional languages, the standard 
would improve all round. It must, however, be admitted that a satisfactory 
solution for the problem of undergraduate secondary teacher training is yet 
to be found. 

To sum up, it will be seen that during the pericd 1947-54, the 
question of primary teacher education was tackled intensively and with 
great intellectual drive and vigour. This was but natural, as in the first 
seven years after Independence the efforts of Government at the Centre 
as well as in the States were concentrated on expanding and improving 
primary education. In a democracy, primary education which caters for 
the needs of the majority and forms the foundation of the entire system 
of education must be the first charge on Government’s administrative, 
financial and other resources. Questions of universal, free and compulsory 
primary education, and of improving the quality of primary education, 
had engaged the attention of our great political leaders from 1937, when 
popular ministries first came into power. It was then that Gandhiji placed 
before the nation his idea of a national education suited to the needs of 
the country and the resources of the country. Its details were formulated 
by a committee of educationists headed by Shri Zakir Husain. After the 
popular ministries went out of power, the scheme of Basic Education 
continued to struggle for existence. It was after Independence that it 
begun to take root and an intensive programme of teacher education was 
undertaken to help its growth. 

Secondary education was to receive Government’s attention at a 
later stage. The Secondary Education Commission was set up in 1952, 
its report came out in 1953, and the implementation of its recommendations 
was taken up in 1955. Several of its recommendations for improving 
secondary education are of a far-reaching character and have begun to 
affect the programme of secondary teacher education. It is in the next few 
years that one may expect a thorough reorganisation of the present pro- 
gramme and policy at this level. “Teacher education must always keep 
pace with reform in schoo] education, and the education of teachers them- 
selves must play a prominent part in bringing about reform in education. 


Evaluation of Post- 
Graduate Students 


Joun T. Cow tes 


ol aeeten the cooperation of the Dean and Faculty of the 
School of Medicine, an unusual opportunity has been afforded the writer, 
during the period 1954-59, to initiatea program of studies of the appraisal 
of students by their teachers in that School. Several phases of appraisal 
have been studied: the adinissions process, the evaluation and grading of 
students in all required courses of the 4-year curriculum leading to the 
M.D., and, perhaps most importantly, the development of improved 
measures of student performance during their clinical training in working 
directly with patients. In general, the primary purpose of these studies 
has been to improve the selection and evaluation of students who will have 
the best possible chance of success in those studies which are most closely 
related to professional practice as a physician. 

Typically in the past, American medical schools—there are about 90 
of them, admitting a total of about 7,000 new students annually—have 
selected students principally in terms of their potential ability to carry out 
advanced study of basic medical sciences at the post-baccalaureate level. 
The data used for selecting students have largely been those relating to the 
students’ previous performance in the pre-professional subjects of the 
undergraduate liberal arts college (B.A. or B.Sc.). These data take the 
form of internal marks, term by term, in all subjects of the students’ 4 
years of college work. Although the Admissions Committee, consisting of 
Assistant Dean (Chairman), and heads of principal departments of the 
School of Medicine (or their immediate deputies), scrutinizes the full 
transcript of college marks, particular attention is paid to (1) the year- 
by-year average of such marks, (2) the marks in those subjects specifically 
required by the Medical School within the baccalaureate degree course, 
such as English Composition and Literature, Chemistry through Organic 
Chemistry, Zoology, and Physics, and finally (3) the overall average of all 
college marks. These marks are based on periodic teacher-made tests and 
other internal examinations. The standards of most liberal arts colleges 
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supplying students to this School of Medicine are sufficiently comparable in 
quality (1.e., equivalence of difficulty or leniency of grading) to permit 
direct comparison of applicants through the college average of marks in 
either the required subjects or in all subjects. Students with an average 
below C+4(grades range from A-high to D-low or F-failure) are 
rarely if ever admitted to this School. The median average is Band 
a large proportion of admitted students usually consists of honor students 
(cum laudé, magna cum laude, or summa cum laude) in their college 
graduating class. 

Next in importance as data for admissions use are the scores on the 
nationally administered Medical College Admission Test, which most medi- 
cal schools require of all their applicants. It is a 4-hour examination in 
4 parts: verbal aptitude, quantitative aptitude, understanding of modern 
society (politics, economics, current history, etc.), and understanding of 
science (principally pre-medical chemistry, physics, and zoology). ‘These 
4 scores are on a standard scale, so designed that 500 is the mean for all 
applicants during a particular year, and the standard deviation is 100. 
About 14,000 students take this test annually ; successive forms of the test 
are almost exactly equivalent in score scale, with means of successive 
applicant groups hovering very close to 500. Students are generally 
selected, therefore, who have test scores at or above this mean for applicants, 
rather than. below this mean. The several sub-tests (V, Q, MS and SCI) 
have been found to be positively related to subsequent grades in the basic 
medical sciences of the first two years of médical school. ‘They are less 
closely related to students’ performance in the clinical subjects ( e.g., medi- 
cine, surgery, pediatrics, obstetrics and gynecology, and psychiatry ) of the 
last two years of medical school. 

Other admissions data used by the Committee consist of the appli- 
cants’ high school record (marks in various subjects year by year, and 
final average of 4 years expressed as a rank-in-graduating class); also the 
letter of appraisal of the applicant by one or more of his liberal arts college 
teachers; and, finally, the outcome of an extended interview of the 
applicant by one of our medical school teachers chosen for his interviewing 
skill. The interview is not used as a positive selection tool, but rather as 
a screening device to detect serious lack of interest in medicine, erroneous 
concepts of a medical career by the applicant, and potential emotional or 
financial or other disqualifying disability. 

The first studies by the writer necessarily examined, for several 
admitted groups of students, these existing admissions data, the existing 
internal marks in the School of Medicine, and more importantly the 
interrelationships among all these measures. The following data in the 
form of tables, charts and graphs, were computed and distributed to the 
Dean and Faculty of the School of Medicine for their information : 
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1. Summarizations of the frequency-distributions with means (or 
medians) and standard deviations of all quantitative admission data as 
described above. These summaries wére prepared for each class admitted 
from the fall of 1951 to fall 1958. Five-year summaries were also prepared. 
It was evident by comparisons made with data for local and national 
groups of applicants that this School was admitting better than average 
students in respect to each of these measures; it was also apparent that 
the quality of successive classes was slowly rising, especially in respect to 
the undergraduate college average and the scores on the Admission Test. 

2. Summarizations of the frequency distributions with means and 
standard deviations of all marks assigned in all subjects taught in the 
School of Medicine. ‘This was done for several successive first-year 
classes, several second-year classes and so on, to reveal trends in grading 
practices. In comparing the grades assigned in different subjects of the 
curriculum, it was apparent that there were great discrepancies in 
the means and ranges of marks assigned. Because of the common practice 
of averaging grades from the different subjects to obtain a general average 
for each student for each year’s work and final four-year standing, it was 
discovered that the students’ final standing was being markedly affected 
by the widely distributed marks in certain minor subjects, while the 
marks in certain major subjects with a very narrow range of grades were 
hardly of any influence in determining such standing. 

3. Full intercorrelations of all admissions data and marks assigned 
in the School of Medicine, including successive year-by-year averages of 
marks as the students progressed through the School, and final, four-year 
averages. In general, the admissions data were more closely related to the 
grades and averages in the first two years ( pre-clinical, basic science 
subjects ) than to the grades and averages of the last two ( clinical } years. 
Internal evidence supported the hypothesis that grading in the clinical 
years was generally unreliable and undifferentiated as a measure of import- 
ant aspects of student performance., 

A summary table of intercorrelations of certain admissions data and 
their correlation with overall standing in the School of Medicine is 
presented below. The data for 4 successive admitted classes were pooled 
in these computations. It can be seen (bottom row) that each admission 
measure is positively and significantly related to the criterion of overall 
performance in the school. It should also be noted that by using this 
particular measure of overall success in the school, which included all cases 
of drop-out for any cause (whether academic failure, lack of motivation 
for medicine, financial or other stress), we are making use of all available 
data. This is a much better practice than the common one of obtaining 
correlations, for graduating students only, between admissions measures 
and overall grades. 
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\ntercorrelations of Selected Admissions Measures of All Students 
Admitted in 1951, 1952, 1953 and 1954 to the University of Pittsburgh 
School of Medicine; Also Correlations with Overall Four-year Success * 
in School of Medicine. 











Variable ] 2 3 4 5 6 7 
I. Age (in years) oe — -34 .19 .10 .1I6 .l4 i5 
2. Rankin High School ... .34 — .28 .25 .25 .29  .22 
3. Overall College Avg. ... .19 .28 — ç .21 .23 .27 .22 
4. MCAT-Verbal sane -10 .25 2l — .39 .67 .52 
5. MCAT-Quantitative ... .16 .25 .23 .39 — ç .44 .51 
6. MCAT-Mod. Society ... .l4 .29 .27 .67 .44 —  .54 
7. MCAT-Science teas WID. e22 eB s92 sok) abe — 
8. Overall Med. School 

Success * aie cay. I9 .28 .40 426° .20 .32 .34 


* Correlation (r-biserial) against dichotomous criterion: upper two-thirds of 
four-year rank in class vs. lowest one-third or non-graduation. 





An additional series of studies was made to determine what might 
be the optimal weight of cach of these admissions measures to predict most 
efficiently the overall criterion of success in medical school, and to determine 
what would be the correlation of this best-weighted composite with the 
criterion. In general it was found that, in combination, the best single 
admissions measure is the college average, the next best is the science sub- 
test of the Medical College Admission Test (MCAT), and the third best 
measure is the student’s age. With optimal weights, the composite index 
based on these 7 admissions measures correlated .71, .47, .64, and .73 
respectively for each successive admitted class. ‘This represents rather good 
prediction of overall medical school success from measures obtained before 
the students’ entrance. Provided with this composite predictive index, the 
Admissions Committee is now free to bring more subjective data (¢e.g., 
interview results or letters of recommendation from college teachers) to 
bear upon the selection process. Actually, it has been determined from 
other studies! that these more subjective data rarely if ever can add any- 
thing to the predictive power of the more objective, quantitative measures 
dealt with here. 





I. Gee, H. H. and Cowles, J. T. The Appraisal of Applicants to Medical Schools. 
J. med. Educ., 1957, 32, (No. 10), Part 2, 228 pp. 
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The first major improvement in the evaluation processes was the 
development of a completely revised grading system. This was worked out 
by the writer through extended meetings with faculty committees on grad- 
ing, and later discussions with and final acceptance by the full teaching 
staff in general meetings. To bring some order to the chaotic situation, 
which had been the result of complete autonomy and excessive diversity 
of grading by the numerous departments, it was mutually decided that 
more specific meaning would be given to the grading scale, and more- 
over a simpler scale would be used in order to reduce the unnecessary 
clerical labour of busy teachers and of the central records office of 
the registrar. 

The essence of the new system was the adoption of a scale of single- 
digit numbers, where the number 4 was to be used in designating those 
students who were in the top 20 percent of a class group being examined, 
the number 3 was to designate the next lower 40 percent of the group, 
the number 2 was to designate the next lower 30 percent, the number 1 
was to designate a near failure and the number 0 (zero) an actual failure— 
with the total of 1’s plus 0’s to equal 10 percent of the group. In practice, 
teachers were permitted to deviate from these percentages by as much as 
plus or minus 5 percent ; however, the new concept was one of ranking the 
students by any test or other exercise, rather than of assigning arbitrary 
grades on a scale whose meaning depended on the severity or leniency of 
the individual teacher. Another major change in grading practice was the 
establishment of 5 principal “fields” of related studies. In each field 
marks ‘were now assigned to take the place of grades in every separate 
subject ; moreover, because of the greater uniformity of grading system 
from field to field, it was now possible to “ weight” each field according 
to its relative importance in the curriculum. The faculty arrived at agreed- 
upon weights according to the hours devoted to each field. The student's 
annual average grade and rank-in-class was now quite easily computed, 
as contrasted to the former, invalid procedure of adding all grades in a 
dozen or more subjects and striking an unweighted average regardless of 
relative importance (or relative variability ) of subject grades. 

Experimentation was next begun to improve the validity of grading 
in the clinical years. It was felt that grading in the pre-clinical subjects 
was probably quite valid, based as it was upon written tests and practical 
examinations which fairly reflected the principal objectives of the pre- 
clinical teaching. In the clinical subjects, however, the grading was much 
too haphazard and too much dependent on a student's pleasant and co- 
operative manner coupled with a well-verbalized knowledge of medical 
subject-matter. Clinical teachers were not grading such elements of student 
behavior as their approach to the patient, their skill in observing symptoms, 
their skill in developing hypotheses, their concern for a patient's emotional 
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problems, their integrity, or their interest in their own self-development as 
a professional person. In short, the clinical grading was probably too 
academic and not closely related to the actual practice of medicine. It 
is the writer’s firm belief that if we have better measures of the students’ 
proficiency in clinical situations (i.e., in dealing directly with patients 
and. their problems ), we shall then have a criterion with which to relate 
our admissions measures and which will permit the development of even 
more valid measures for selecting potential practitioners, rather than 
merely good post-graduate academic students. 

Three lines of experimentation have now been begun, with generous 
financial support from a private foundation (The Commonwealth Fund 
of New York): (1) the development of an observational rating form, for 
use by clinical teachers in appraising students in their hospital clerkships 
and in the out-patient clinics; (2) the development of objective tests of 
students’ diagnostic skills in solving medical and surgical problems from 
patient data; and (3) the development of a series of short color-sound 
films (15 to 20 minutes each) depicting real patients and their medical- 
surgical history, symptoms, interview, physical examination, and results of 
laboratory tests. Written, objective tests are being devised to accompany 
these films, to test the students’ skills in observation, in analyzing the 
patient’s problem, in devising rational hypotheses, in making deductions 
as to likely treatment and prognosis, and so on. ‘These films have the 
great advantage of being highly realistic, and of presenting to students 
individually or in groups a standard, invariant situation which can be 
reliably graded in terms of the answers expected of students by expert 
teachers of medicine. 

Experimental phases of this work on new measures of medical student 
performance include: (1) the determination from skilled teachers as to what 
are thé important objectives of clinical teaching in terms of student 
behavior; (2) the devising of truly objective and highly realistic tests of 
these student behaviors ; (3) the tryout of these new measures on large num- 
bers of students and teachers; (4) the statistical analysis of these data in 
order to revise and perfect these measures, and to heighten their relationship 
to teacher judgments of good and poor student performance ; and finally (5) 
the putting of these measures into a form or forms which can be easily and 
reliably used and graded in the medical school teaching and examination 
situations. 

In general, after 3 years of research by a staff of 2 Ph. D’s, 2 M.D.’s, 
2 M.A.’s, and a small corps of research assistants, statistical clerks, and secre- 
taries, gratifying progress has been made toward the goals of this program. 
Experimental evaluation devices have been constructed and tried out at a 
number of médical schools besides the one at Pittsburgh, with special co- 
operation and collaboration by the Medical School at Loyola University in 
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Chicago, Hlinois ?. It is anticipated that by 1961, final forms of the foregoing 
evaluation devices will be made available to other medical schools for use 
in appraising student progress where these devices are appropriate. Norma- 
tive data, scoring aids, and data on the validity and reliability of these 
measures will also be made available. 

The next important step will be to develop new admissions measures 
which will predict the success of medical school applicants in terms of these 
new measures of clinical skills. In this way we hope to select students who 
will have a better chance of success as effective physicians in tomorrow’s 
world. 





2. Tor published articles by the writer and collaborators in this experimental pro- 
gram, inquiry should be made to the writer. 
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Some Recent Trends in 
Education in India 


A. C, DEVE GowpDa 


It was nearly a hundred years ago in the historic year 1857 that 
the first three universities of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay were established. 
They were all modelled after 'the University of London, which was at that 
time an affiliating type of university, concerned mainly with the responsi- 
bility of conducting examinations and awarding degrees. The real work 
of teaching was done by the various colleges which were affiliated to the 
University. The three Indian universities followed the same pattern and 
continued to be mainly examining universities for a long time. 

By the beginning of this century the number of colleges had risen 
to nearly 200 and the universities found it very difficult to control the 
colleges. It was also being realized that the universities were too narrow 
in their scope and that it was desirable for them to assume some teaching 
and research functions. To review the progress of university education 
and to make suggestions for its improvement, Lord Curzon appointed the 
Indian University Commission in 1902. As a result of the recommendations 
of this Commission the functions of the universities were enlarged. ‘They 
were empowered to appoint their own professors and lecturers, to undertake 
research, and to equip and maintain their libraries and laboratories. 

The next landmark in Indian education was the appointment of 
the Calcutta University Commission at the end of the First World War. 
The Commission recommended the creation of new universities, the 
reorganisation of the existing universities on a unitary, teaching and 
residential basis, and the institution of honours courses. 

Soon after Independence another Commission with Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan as the Chairman was appointed by the Government of India to 
survey the entire field of university education and to suggest improvements. 
The Commission submitted its report in 1949, and as we are all aware its 
recommendations are being implemented now. In 1953, the Government 
of India set up the University Grants Commission to act as an expert 
body to advise the Central Government on problems connected with the 
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co-ordination of facilities and the maintenance of standards in universities 
and to advise the Central Government on the allocation of funds. 

The University Grants Commission, under the able Chairmanship 
of Dr. C. D. Deshmukh, has been attacking the problems of Indian univer- 
sities vigorously from many directions. In the first place, the Commission 
has done everything in its power to improve the salary scales of university 
teachers, which, as we all know, were as low as Rs. 100 per month in some 
universities. Many States and universities have magnanimously accepted 
the proposals of the University Grants Commission and raised the salaries 
of the university teachers to a considerable extent. The University Grants 
Commission is continuing to apply relentless pressure on the other States 
and universities to accept its proposals and do justice to the university 
teachers who have suffered silently for decades, because the Commission is 
convinced that no reform in university education will succeed as long as 
this basic problem remains unsolved. 

To improve the quality of instruction, the Commission has proposed 
several important measures like limiting the size of colleges, improving the 
student-teacher ratio, expanding the library and laboratory facilities, pro- 
viding additional accommodation where necessary, increasing the number 
of working days, and so on. Perhaps the most important single step taken 
by the Commission in this respect as a result of the recommendation of the 
Radhakrishnan Commission is the introduction of the integrated three year 
degree course in the place of the intermediate course and degree course, 
each of two years. While it is gratifying that most of the Indian univer- 
sities have accepted the three year degree course and many of them have 
started the three year degree course, it is unfortunate that some universities 
in one or two States have not found it possible to implement this reform, 
which is accepted as sound educationally by almost all educationists. 

Another proposal sponsored by the University Grants Commission, 
which came up for discussion at the recent meeting of the State Education 
Ministers at Delhi, dealt with the restriction of admissions to colleges. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that every student in India who passes 
the high school examination expects, as a matter of right, admission to some 
college or other. ‘The idea of restricting admission to colleges is not new 
in Western countries, particularly in Europe. But to the Indian mind 
it appears to be a restriction of individual liberty and even a violation of 
some constitutional right! While it should be conceded that other oppor- 
tunities for further education in post-secondary institutions like polytech- 
nics should be provided in a larger measure before restricting admission to 
colleges, it must also be conceded that university education cannot be 
provided for all without seriously endangering standards. Sooner or later 
selective admission has to come. The State Education Ministers’ Confe- 
rence appeared to be in general agreement with the principle, but felt that 
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the present time was not opportune for the State Governments to take 
any action in the matter. The University Grants Commission has to 
pursue the proposal and see whether the universities will accept the 
suggestion. ‘There is, however, a widespread feeling that the University 
Grants Commission is 10 or 15 years ahead of time in this matter. 

In the field of secondary education the most outstanding event in 
recent years was the appointment by the Government of India of the 
Secondary Education Commission, with Sir A. Lakshmanaswamy Mudaliar 
as its Chairman. The report of the Commission, which was published in 
1953, recommended the establishment of multi-purpose high schools and 
higher secondary schools with a four year integrated course instead of a 
three year course. Here again, while most of the States have accepted the 
higher secondary scheme and while thousands of high schools are being 
converted into higher secondary schools all over the country, one or 
two States have found it impracticable to accept the new scheme. Never- 
theless at the recent meeting of the newly constituted All-India Council for 
Secondary Education it was accepted as a national target that at least fifty 
per cent of the remaining high schools should be up-graded to higher 
secondary schools before the end of the Third Five Year Plan period. 
While some States will easily reach this target it is obvious that some States 
will lag far behind. 

While the multi-purpose high school scheme is quite a novelty in 
many States of India, to us in Mysore (old Mysore ) it is not fundamentally 
new. The scheme is not quite different from the scheme we have at present 
with groups A, B, C and D under optional subjects. All our high school 
students are required to study 6 core subjects, viz., English, Kannada or any 
other language, Hindi, general science, elementary mathematics, and history, 
geography and civics. In addition, they must select one of the Groups A, 
B, C and D. Group A consists of the humanities like history, geography 
or a language. Group B consists of advanced science and mathematics. 
Group C comprises practical subjects like domestic arts, agriculture, 
sericulture, commercial arts, printing, weaving, electric wiring and fitting, 
etc. And the last group, D, consists of fine arts like music and drawing 
and painting. But we all know how, for one reason or other, groups G 
and D are not very popular among the students, and so there is a tremend- 
ous rush of students to the academic groups A and B. Even here, the 
choice is overwhelmingly in favour of sciences, viz., group B. ‘The multi- 
purpose high school scheme envisages seven or eight groups of diversified 
courses as against the four groups we have at present. ‘The real difference, 
however, lies in the duration (four years instéad of three) and the level 
of achievement expected (equal to the pre-university instead of the 
S.S.L.C.). To what extent diversion of students to the different courses 
will succeed in the multi-purpose high schools has yet to be seen, 
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especially in the absence of any provision for selection of students and 
for educational guidance. 

Another problem that is already becoming acute relates to the 
technical stream of the multi-purpose high schools. There is a general 
feeling that the technical course is not adequate to ensure vocational 
competency. Industrial concerns are not prepared to absorb them without 
a further period of training lasting over two or three years. The defect 
appears to lie in the fact that the amount of time set apart for the technical 
course in the multi-purpose high school scheme is only 104 hours out of 
a total of 28} hours. It is felt that the time is inadequate, and hence the 
question of recasting the technical course is now receiving attention. At 
the same time, the Government of India is sponsoring a scheme of junior 
technical schools, having a duration of three years and devoting nearly 75 
per cent of the time to the technical course and 25 per cent to general 
education courses. It is proposed to establish these junior technical schools 
in places where there are industries and where the students will have 
opportunities for receiving practical training and for being absorbed 
eventually. 

With the establishment of multi-purpose high schools the need for 
providing educational and vocational guidance in high schools is being 
increasingly recognized. The Government of India has established a 
Central Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance and a periodical 
is also being published. Some States have set up their own Bureau, and 
the Government of Mysore is actively considering a proposal to set up a 
Bureau at Bangalore. We hope that it will materialize within the next 
few months. Parents and students need guidance when they are faced with 
the problem of selecting courses suited to the needs, abilities and aptitudes 
of the pupils. A wrong choice may cause permanent damage to the career 
of a pupil. Carefully considered advice which is based on the cumulative 
record of pupils may be helpful to both students and their parents. To 
what extent parents will co-operate with the teachers and will accept the 
advice given has yet to be seen. 

Secondary education all over India is expanding very rapidly, but 
qualitatively there is much scope for improvement. ‘Take for example the 
system of inspecting high schools. In most States this responsibility is 
placed on the shoulders of the District Education Officers. The latter are 
usually overburdened with innumerable administrative duties and find 
very little time to inspect the schools under them. Even when they 
actually go for inspection most of the time is spent in checking the 
accounts and other administrative matters. Very little time is left for any 
educational supervision or guidance. Even when some time is found for 
educational guidance the District Education Officer feels that he is not 
competent to give any affective assistance because he is not a specialist in 
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all fields but in only one or two fields. Hence the need for subject 
supervisors to assist the District Education Officers in their supervision work 
has long been felt. The Government of Mysore have recently sanctioned 
the appointment of five subject supervisors, one each for English, Kannada, 
science and mathematics, social studies, and physical education. In the 
first instance the scheme will be put into operation in two of the five 
educational divisions of the State. Mysore is perhaps the only State in 
India where subject supervisors are being appointed with a view to im- 
proving the quality of instruction at the secondary level. 

Fine arts, which were long neglected, are now receiving a little more 
attention at the secondary level. Drawing and painting and music, which 
had a place in the curriculum of secondary schools, were not very popular 
among students mainly because there were no follow-on courses at the 
college level. Some universities like Mysore and Madras have introduced 
music as a subject of study at the degree level, and this has encouraged many 
more students to take up music at the high school level. The Mysore 
Secondary Education Board has resolved that music as a subject of study 
should be introduced in boys’ schools also, and not restricted to girls’ 
schools only as at present. The Sécondary Education Board has also 
resolved that dancing and dramatics should be introduced as diversified 
courses in the higher secondary schools. Dramatics has also been included 
as a craft subject in the higher secondary course, and it is interesting to 
note that a six weeks course in dramatics was organized recently at Bangalore 
under the joint auspices of the Mysore State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and the Mysore State Sangeeth Natak Academy. Fifty teachers from 
high schools attended the course, which included both the theoretical and 
practical aspects of dramatics. ‘The University of Mysore and the State 
Government are actively considering a proposal to start a fine arts college 
with provision for instruction in drawing and painting, music, dancing, 
dramatics and sculpture. It is hoped that the college will be established 
within the next twelve months. 

It is generally conceded that the higher secondary course which. is 
designed to be one of four years cannot be introduced in all the high 
schools even within the next ten years on account of financial and adminis- 
trative reasons. Hence the need to continue the existing three year high 
schools side by side with the higher secondary schools is being increasingly 
felt. But, at the same time, it is felt that the standard of instruction in the 
three year high schools should be the same as that in the first three years 
of the higher secondary schools so that students may easily go from a high 
school to a higher secondary school or to the pre-university class of a college. 
Furthermore, it is proposed to have an examination at the end of the third 
year in both high schools and higher secondary schools so that those who 
wish to enter life may do so conveniently. 
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it is significant that the Government of India have since Inde- 
pendence appointed a University Commission and a Secondary Education 
Commission. But they have not so far appointed a primary education 
commission. This may perhaps be due to the fact that in the field of 
primary education the chief problem is one of providing free and compul- 
‘sory education for all children between the ages of 6 and 14 and the need to 
do that is universally accepted and even incorporated in our Constitution. 
As long ago as 1911, the late Gopala Krishna Gokhale introduced a Bill in 
the Imperial Legislative Council to provide free and compulsory primary 
education. For obvious reasons the Bill was not accepted, and since then 
no sustained attempt has been made anywhere in India to achieve the goal 
of universal, free and compulsory education. It is true that in some States 
some sporadic attempts have been made in this connection with varying 
measures of success. It is, therefore, heartening that the Government of 
India and the States have decided to introduce free and compulsory 
education for all children between the ages of 6 and 11 before the end of 
the Third Five Year Plan period. Some States may find even this modest 
target difficult to reach. There can be no doubt at all that the future 
historian of India will hail this decision as the most important single step 
taken by India in the advancement of education in this vast sub-continent. 
The educationists are looking forward to the day when all our children 
will be in schools and when their dream of compulsory free education for 
all children will come true. The Planning Commission, the Government 
of India and the State Governments deserve to be congratulated on the 
bold decision taken by them in this matter, especially in view of the 
magnitude of the financial and administrative implications of the scheme. 
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Undergraduate General 
Education 


B. KUPPUSWAMY 


Ta general education movement started in India in an. active 
manner with the discussion of the problém by the Radhakrishnan Commis- 
sion on University Education in 1949 (1). Before that some university men 
who were familiar with trends in undergraduate education in the U.S.A. 
and the U.K. were alive to the problem of undue specialization. Sporadic 
efforts were made to bring about a change in outlook. It is the University 
Education Commission that succeeded in focussing the attention of univer- 
sity authorities on the deficiency in the design of the undergraduate courses. 
Still it was only in 1955 at the Srinagar conference that the Vice-Chancellors 
came to the positive conclusion: “The object of the General Education 
courses is to remedy the lack of balance and undue specialization which 
characterize the coursés in colleges at present, with the result that 
students who study natural sciences are usually ignorant of the broad issues 
and basic ideas pertaining to social, economic and cultural life, and those 
who study humanities or social sciences know little or nothing of natural 
sciences, or about their impact on present-day life and their contribution 
to techniques of modern thinking and living. It is, therefore, necessary 
that the General Education courses should cover the basic elements in the 
three broad fields of humanities, social sciences and natural sciences” (2, 
p- 2). On the other hand we find that the University Education Com- 
mission expressed a different idea regarding the aim of general education. 
“We think and judge and act on the basis of our information and experi- 
ence. If these are very limited, then our world will be small and our 
judgements faulty. It is the business of general education to make avail- 
able to the student, and to inspire him to master, wisely selected informa- 
tion as to facts and principles, so that he will have representative and useful 
data on which to base his thought, judgment and action, and will be aware 
of fields of interest and importance ”. (1., p. 117). 

Thus in a broad way we may say that there are two views regarding 
the object of general education in the undergraduate course. According 
96 
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to one view the purpose of general education is to remedy the defects of 
specialization. The defects arising out of specialization are sought to be 
remedied by one of the two following procedures: (a) by introducing a 
special course in general education, or (b) by asking the students who 
specialize in physical and biological sciences to take a course in one of the 
social sciences or in humanities; similarly the student specializing in 
social sciences is required to take a course in one of the physical or biological 
sciences. The other view is more radical. It seeks to change the whole 
outlook by reorganising the courses of study at the undergraduate level. 
Further it seeks to bring about a new unity in the place of scattered 
fragments of knowledge which we call ‘subjects ’. 

It will be helpful if we review the circumstances under which the 
movement started. In the U.S.A. it was a reaction against the frag- 
mentation of the curriculum. ‘The general pattern in the American univer- 
sities is to permit a student to take whatever courses he likes so as to make 
up the total number of credits necessary for getting the Bachelor’s degree. 
“Tt was a reaction, too, against the fragmentation of the curriculum and 
the disunity in the student’s educational experience that were the inevit- 
able concomitants of the vast increase in specialized knowledge. So chaotic 
had the educational program become, even in the liberal arts college, that 
it was almost impossible to see life steadily and to see it whole (if that be 
an attainable ideal under any circumstances); and with an eye always 
on the progressive subdivision of departments, subjects, courses and special- 
ized sequences, it became more and more difficult for scholars and educa- 
tional officers to keep the student in mind, much less to see him steadily 
or see him whole.” (3., p. 2). In each department thirty to forty or more 
courses are given. For example in Teachers College, Columbia University, 
the student has to select the courses so that he gets altogether 120 points 
to get the Bachelor’s degree. Each course fetches 2 or 3 or 4 points. To 
give a concrete illustration, there are eight courses, each fetching 2 or 3 
points, in the ‘ Philosophical Foundations’ of education (4, p. 49). There 
are innumerable fragmented courses in each department, and the student 
is permitted to choose from these various courses in the several departments 
so as to make up the total number of points in four years. It is as a protest 
against this extreme fragmentation of the curriculum that the movement 
of general education started in America. The second feature of American 
education which led to the general education movement was the emphasis 
on specialization. To quote McConnell again: “Each department began 
to treat all students, even in elementary or introductory courses, as potential 
specialists, in spite of the fact that only a few of them would pursue the 
subject to that point. As a result, basic liberal studies became more 
and more technical and less and less relevant to fundamental human 
concerns ” (3, p. 2). 
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On the other hand, in a number of Indian universities the problem 
was more the latter, specialization, rather than the former, fragmentation 
of the curriculum. It must also be realized that the B.A. degree courses 
in India generally emphasised training in Indian literature as well as in 
English literature for all students. It is only some universities that 
designed B.Sc. degree courses so that the students had the barest minimum 
of experience in literature. It must be recognized that in many universities 
the students had to take three subjects in the optional group, although all 
the three subjects were generally limited to physical or biological sciences, 
or social sciences or humanities. 

In a broad way it may be stated that there are three parts for the 
Bachelor’s degree in the Indian universities: Part I is Indian language 
and literature, Part II English language and literature, and Part III the 
broad area of specialization, with a major and two minors closely related 
or three groups from one or two areas of knowledge, viz., humanities 
including literature, philosophy, art, etc., social sciences and physical and 
or biological sciences and mathematics. With the introduction of the 
general education movement in India in the present decade there isa 
tendency to add a fourth part, calling it general education. As noted 
earlier, this may take the shape of asking the students of physical or 
biological sciences to take one course in humanities or social sciences. 
Generally this course is an introductory course in philosophy or economics 
or political science, though the student has no intention whatever to 
proceed further in this field. The philosophy behind this practice is the 
hope that if the student of physical science takes a course in philosophy or 
economics he will be exposed to experiences in the other realms of know- 
ledge. It is possible that the students who desire to specialize further in 
the field as well as those who are taking the subject to fulfil the require- 
ments of Part IV may be taught together. The second alternative followed 
by some universities is to require physical science students to take a course 
in the history of civilization, and literature, philosophy or economics stu- 
dents to take a course in the history of science. The third alternative is to 
require physical science students to take a course in social science, and 
philosophy or economics students to take a course in general science, 
including the physica] and biological sciences. Courses like these are not 
introductory courses but courses which deal with the basic facts, principles 
and applications of these principles to the current problems of life and 
society. 

In order to understand the significance of the general education 
movement it is necessary for us to understand the great changes that have 
taken place in knowledge and society in the last fifty years, particularly as 
a result of the two world wars. ‘Through specialization and the application 
of scientific method our knowledge in the physical, biological and social 
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realms has advanced at a great pace. This advance in each branch of 
knowledge has necessitated specialized courses of instruction. However, 
the students who come to our colleges and universities do not intend to 
become specialists and professional scientists or professional scholars. 
Further, as a result of the social changes which have come in the wake of 
the two world wars, the enrolment in the colleges and universities for under- 
graduate courses has increased enormously. According to the figures pub- 
lished by the Ministry of Education the enrolment in Arts and Science 
Colleges was 4.6 lakhs in 1951-52, 5.1 lakhs in 1952-53 and 5.8 lakhs in 
1953-54, giving an increase of nearly 12 per cent per year. (5, p. 29). This 
rapid expansion in enrolment is due to the awakening in the masses. We are 
now getting the sons and daughters of peasants and labourers and other 
underprivileged groups. This phenomenon is by no means unique to 
India. The same has happened in other countries of the world, particu- 
larly in Europe and America. This necessitates a reorientation in the 
objectives of education. When the children of the upper classes were 
going to educational institutions they were influenced by the cultural 
standards in their homes. Now this cultural heritage has to be transmitted 
more in the educational institutions than heretofore since the students are 
coming from underprivileged homes. There is also the factor that the 
bulk of the students do not have the right kind of study habits. Further 
the majority of the students are not interested and probably are not able 
to pursue their studies further than to get the first degree. Finally there 
is also the fact that society itself and living conditions as a whole have 
been affected by the developments in technology. It is growing in com- 
plexity. The social, political and economic sides of life have been greatly 
affected by technological changes. The level of awareness, information and 
skill to lead a proper life today is much higher than in the olden days 
when society was dominated by relatively unchanging traditional standards 
of living and meeting problems. The mass media expose the individual 
to a number of experiences, and unless the youth are trained in the arts 
of discrimination and decision-making they will be victims of mass pro- 
paganda. Indian society, like Western society, is today dynamic and 
rapidly changing. Consequently the educational institutions at the school 
as well as the college level have today to do much more than they were 
doing a half or even a quarter century ago. 

The general education movement is trying to meet and solve these 
new problems with respect to the development and adjustment of the 
individual on the one hand and the increase in complexity of social 
institutions on the other. The aim of géneral education is to provide 
experiences and awareness of experiences which will enable the individual 
to have understanding and insight in his dealing with life situations and 
life problems. It involves the kind of education that is desirable for every 
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human being irrespective of the occupation or profession he expects to 
pursue. It seeks to aid the student in acquiring habits of reasoning and 
reflection and decision which will enable him to lead a life of understanding, 
sympathy and firmness. This is why there is greater stress on the discussion 
technique as against the mere passive lecture-listening and note-taking 
habits that are now current among students. It is now well recognized 
that the discussion method helps in developing the student’s ability to think 
clearly and express his thoughts clearly. General education seeks not only 
to transmit the heritage of ideas, ideals and values of Indian as well as 
world culture but also to help the students to become aware of these ideals 
and values. As the report of the second Indian team of general education 
put it, “It is education for the integrated and expressive personality. It 
is education for living, as distinguished from education for earning a 
livelihood ” (6). General education, in short, is student-centred and not 
subject-centred. 

As we have seen above, in most of the Indian universities general 
education is looked upon as a supplementary process, a remedial pro- 
gramme. Its aim is to make good the deficiencies in the present pro- 
gramme of specialization introduced at the undergraduate level. Often 
general education is looked upon as an additional load on the student. 
But this brief discussion of the objectives of general education will have 
made it clear that this is a wrong approach to the problem. If, on the 
other hand, general education is looked upon as something integral, it 
will necessitate a reshaping of the undergraduate courses. At this stage we 
are faced with the conflict between the demands of general education and 
the demands of specialization. As the Radhakrishnan Commission put 
it, “ From time immemorial boys and girls of fifteen years and older have 
craved to be at the work of their lives, or at least to be definitely preparing 
for it. To postpone satisfaction of that craving often results in a feeling 
of frustration and loss of interest, and very often in a_half-conscious 
rebellion against an educational process which seems to them to lack 
vitality. Vocational preparation should begin as early in life as a boy or 
girl craves it, and should be closely associated with general education” (l, 
p. 122). Thus the beginnings of specialization should start in the unde 
graduate classes, whether the student ultimately proceeds beyond the first 
degree or not. But this should not be, as it is today in many universities, 
at the cost of general education. Consequently the integral approach 
implies (a) that the student should be introduced to the three broad areas 
of knowledge, viz. (i) humanities, (či) social sciences and (ii?) physical and 
biological sciences and mathematics; and (b) that even the specialized 
courses should be integrative in outlook and tréatment so that the student 
is aware of the relationship of the particular branch in which he is special- 
izing to the other branches in that area and to the branches of knowledge 
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in the other two areas; further he should be aware of the relationship 
of the facts and principles he is studying to the facts and problems of his 
life at the college and in society at large and the world as a whole. 

In each of the three broad areas of knowledge several courses should 
be provided, and each student may be required to choose one or two courses 
from each of the three areas. Some of these courses may be of the intro- 
ductory type so that the student may specialize further in those areas of 
knowledge. ‘The other courses should be terminal courses so that they 
give a broad picture of the facts, principles and values involved in that 
area. The student takes them to obtain familiarity with those areas of 
knowledge. 

The teachers who conduct the introductory courses, terminal courses 
as well as specialized courses, should have the broad objectives of general 
education in view. They should have the integral approach. and outlook 
so that they enable the students to become aware of the relevance of the 
facts and principles of the particular areas which they are studying to the 
other areas on the one hand, and to the problems of life on the other. It 
is true that the teachers themselves have not been trained in this integral 
approach. - It is also true that some outstanding teachers develop this 
approach as a result of the insights which they develop in the course of 
their experience. This implies that what happens spontaneously or acci- 
dentally in the case of some teachers has to be developed deliberately in 
the case of every teacher. This could be done by equipping the library 
in every college with literature on general education. Another fruitful 
step in this direction will be to have group discussions and occasional 
seminars on the problems of general education. This will enable all the 
teachers in the university colleges as well as in the affiliated colleges to 
understand the aim of the general education movement and strive- to. help 
the students to develop their habits of thought and reflection and de€ision 
to make the necessary adjustments in a society that is dynamic and ever- 
increasing in its complexity. 
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Cross-Cultural 
Education 


STEFAN C. CHRISTOPHER 


In this paper I would like to give a brief but comprehensive 
résumé of what cross-cultural education is, what its history has been, and 
what its causes are. Then I will indicate what, in my opinion, cross-cul- 
tural education should mean, first to the hosts, to the guests, and finally to 
everyone concerned. What in point of fact it actually does mean, with 
several different countries in mind, will then be compared with this ideal 
as presented. But the real burden of the paper is to stress its importance 
today, for the world in general and for India in particular. Some conclusions 
will easily be drawn, and some remarks made as to past, present, and 
recommended research in the field. 

To begin with, let us define terms. Broadly speaking, we are 
working within the framework of studies in acculturation. Acculturation 
is, in a general sense, the process of acquiring the culture, or a part of the 
culture, of a society different from one’s own. It will be immediately seen 
that cross-cultural education, or the sojourn of foreign students in a host 
country, whatever special characteristics it may have, is clearly an instance 
of what anthropologists have labelled acculturation. In fact, the difference 
in acculturative processes studied in cross-cultural education and what is 
observed in other comparable situations—viz., trade or conquest, is not so 
great as one might suppose. 

By “ host ” is of course simply meant the society to which the foreign 
student goes, presumably to learn. He is thus a “ guest”. This conscious 
search for learning may be given as a definition of education. But in cross- 
cultural education, much unconscious learning takes place too, and it is 
often this phase of the process that is both the most important and the most 
interesting. As Brewster Smith notes, problems of cross-cultural education 
may be taken as a context in which various processes, each capable of 
theoretical formulation, come jointly into focus, whereas another possible 
approach is that of taking cross-cultural education as one aspect of a main 
process—of cultural diffusion. It is this writer’s opinion that both 
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approaches can and should be made use of, depending on the purpose of 
the research or presentation. ‘Thus in our present context we make use 
of the second alternative. 

Cross-cultural education has a much wider, more varied and 
honorable history, in both space and time, than is commonly supposed. 
And it is fruitful to be aware of this history, for historical evidence strongly 
suggests that cross-cultural education on the academic level has developed 
as a social institution whose basic functions respond to actual needs 
in society and whose fundamental motivations evolve with changing cli- 
mates of opinion. This should be kept firmly in mind in discussing 
contemporary plans and projects. 

In Western society, travel for educational purposes was well 
established in the days of the Roman Republic, and young men were often 
send to Athens or Rhodes to study under Greek professors. And in the 
twelfth century A.D., universities were often similar to out-of-town guilds 
of foreign students who had come to study under a famous professor. Many 
students studied at several universities before completing their education, 
and travel in itself was considered broadening. ‘These students enjoyed 
special status and certain privileges in the communities where they resided 
and at the universities where they studied. Paris, Oxford, Heidelberg, 
Münster, Salamanca, Coimbra and Basel were all centers of cross-cultural 
education in the 15th and 16th centuries. By the end of the eighteenth 
century, there had developed in Western society two principal motivations 
for study abroad: it was a way of acquiring knowledge, and a means of 
completing the educational process by contacts with other people and other 
mores. ‘This tradition has continued down to the present day. 

But what is less commonly known is that Eastern societies too have 
a long, perhaps longer, history of travel abroad for education. In India, 
there were several centres of learning which drew pupils from all over the 
sub-continent, from Tibet, China and other countries. Indian scholars in 
turn visited these places, especially during the time of Buddhist expansion. 
An Indian university even had a special School of Tibetan Studies. In the 
north of Mysore State, Aihole was flourishing in the early decades of the 
Christian Era. Buddhists, Hindus, and Jains all had universities of note 
which took in many foreign students. ‘There were Sravanabelagola and 
Karkal, and Kalyana, the renowned seats of education during the Kala- 
churya dynasties, supported by the Ganga, Hoysala and Chalukya royai 
families, and by the nobility and commoners. Indian study abroad was 
also great. The Manusmriti, the first Indian legal code, had a tremendous 
influence on the legal systems of Burma, Indonesia, Java, Sumatra and 
Cambodia. This situation of extensive travel for educational purposes 
persisted for over a thousand years, and was interrupted only by the 
Moslem invasions. Thus today, when Indian students are going abroad 
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in large numbers, they are only following an ancient and hallowed tradition. 
It would be also very fitting if, in the same tradition, more foreign students 
were encouraged to come to India. 

During the British occupation, the foreign educated had the function 
of carrying out the policies of an alien power; now they are fashioners of 
policies. They are also looked to as persons who might help the country 
to meet its challenge to advance economically. The principle of nationality 
had set its stamp even on university research and university education, and 
a reaction was bound to set in. This writer views this reaction as a step 
forward. Education is today becoming once again liberated from states- 
men. and businessmen, and is becoming a means of furthering scholarly or 
scientific interests. 

Today, as we look all around us, in East or West, and we see the 
tremendous migration of students to foreign universities, we may be 
prompted to ask why? What are the causes of this movement of thousands 
year by year? On the individual level, one may say that first of all it is 
the desire to acquire knowledge, and secondly to complement the process 
of higher education by the broadening effect of travel. Thus, essentially, 
cross-cultural education is motivated by the same forces now as it has 
always been. For although the knowledge being sought is no longer that 
of medieval clerics, the desire to equate one’s knowledge with that of other 
peoples may be just as strong, and the general motivation is in any case 
similar. But today, there are in addition few private or official schemes 
for the interchange of students that do not maintain that their efforts are 
in part, if not wholly, dedicated to the development of mutual understand- 
ing, goodwill and friendship among nations. 

Such exchanges of persons assume that cultural relations and per- 
sonal contacts are conducive to world peace because they tend to decrease 
psychological causes of international friction due to ignorance, and because, 
conversely, they strengthen unity of purpose and aspiration among the 
peoples of the earth. These assumptions must be recognized as strong 
motivations for the promotion and development of cross-cultural education, 
along with the more traditional assumptions that study abroad is an 
effective means of acquiring and diffusing knowledge and of complementing 
the process of higher education. ‘Thus the Committee on Educational 
Interchange Policy in New York gives four goals of student exchange : 

“1. To advance....personal and professional development. 

2. To prépare...... for service to...... (the)....home country 
through the acquisition of additional knowledge and skills. 

3. To promote international understanding. 

4. To contribute to the advancement of knowledge through co- 
Operative study and research with professional colleagues... . 
(abroad) ....” 
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Specifically in India, modern times saw the British need of personnel 
educated in their way of life and at the same time knowledgeable in Indian 
patterns, to carry on the British administration, This tendency of 
government to promote directly or indirectly the exchange of students and 
academic personnel to attain certain objectives, either political or economic, 
may be said to constitute a fifth general motivation in the development 
of cross-cultural education in modern times. 

But there is one very strong motivation which is perhaps the most 
decisive one of all. Curiously enough, there is practically no mention of it 
in the existing literature on the subject, perhaps just because it is so obvious. 
It has been rightly said that the last thing a deep-sea fish would discover 
would be salt water. This all-pervading but unsung motivation was 
expressed by Tennyson when he said “ To strive, to seek, to find, and not 
to yield.” To known the unknown and unfamiliar, and yet to remain 
oneself. 

Our attention should also be directed toward the host country. In 
the first place, from a methodological point of view, since contact pheno- 
mena are by definition intercultural, interest should center equally on both 
communities. And secondly, allied with this, cross-cultural education is 
of such a nature that not only the guest learns and receives, but so does 
the host. Not only the objective observer, but also the participants, 
especially the host, should be aware of this somewhat ambiguous position. 
The experience should mean an opportunity for the host country as well 
to learn. 

To the guest, a successful cross-cultural educational experience may 
be expressed as a positive increase in factual knowledge, comprehension, 
and, if not endorsement, at least in toleration. I would go so far as to say 
that we may legitimately consider that understanding and liking for the 
host country and its people is, although certainly a proper secondary 
objective of exchange programs, an objective which can best be achieved 
through indirect means, and which can come as other goals are satisfied. 
And since those who travel abroad under educational exchange programs 
are expected to return to their home countries, it is not desirable that blind 
acceptance of everything in the host country be the goal. If what they 
learn is to be adapted for use in their own milieu, if it is to make their 
own and others’ lives richer, they must remain culturally integrated with 
their own countries. The intellectual and emotional expatriate has little 
influence among his fellow-countrymen. 

Much of what cross-cultural education should mean is applicable 
to both the hosts and the guests. As long as we believe that knowledge is 
better than ignorance, that the truth makes men free, exchange of persons 
programs should survive and grow. Of course it can be seen simply as 
a means of increasing technical knowledge in areas of possible economic 
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development. But the real aim of all higher education is to create human 
beings worthy of the name, regardless of all utilitarian considerations, 
however justified these may be in their own way and within the limits laid 
down for them by the logic of social realities. On page 226 of Volume 4 
of the International Social Science Bulletin put out by Unesco, we read 
that “ This striving after universality assumes particularly vital significance 
in such times as the present, when, behind the tragic storm clouds of faction, 
lowering as never before, shimmers the radiant possibility of a recasting of 
humanity.” They go on to point out that the staff at institutions of higher 
learning catering for foreign students should themselves be “ internationa- 
lized ”, and that “academic education should be supplemented by a type 
of education calculated to generate ideas and systems”. The success of 
such programs cannot but be the aim of all civilized peoples, and of benefit 
to humanity as a whole. 

We have so far discussed what cross-cultural education should 
mean. But the ought is not always the is, and furthermore, a fuller 
discussion as to how these ideal objectives are encountered in the process 
is necessary to a clear exposition and understanding of the reality. 

Living and working in a strange environment is bound to have a far 
deeper effect than one or two hours of class-room instruction a day, after 
which one returns to one’s natural environment. But this effect is not 
always the desired or optimal one. At the present time, there are many 
overlappings and contradictions between the traditional functions of cross- 
cultural education and explicit objectives. It is sometimes forgotten that 
the primary condition for the success of any program of exchange is the 
satisfaction of the needs and wants of the individual participants, 

To get the most out of his stay, a foreign student should interact in 
the social context in which he finds himself. It has been found that in 
practice the actual interaction depends on his participation in the formal 
structure of the community, on how association-minded he is, on spatial 
arrangements and contact opportunities, on the roles of ideology, interest 
and conviction, and simply on the cultural milieu itself. Not all foreign 
students have the same interaction potential. 

Often, those affected by the cross-cultural] educational experience 
become freshly aware of their own nationality. They ‘discover a part of 
themselves’. Again, perception of one’s own nationality influences one’s 
perception of the nationality of others. If a student feels his nationality 
is respected in the country in which he finds himself, he may have a higher 
opinion of that nationality than were that not the case. Thus, in a 
way, both positive and negative prejudice are self-perpetuating, and any 
exchange program must be cognizant of this. 

Making a distinction between manifest and latent functions, it can 
be easily observed that many things result from the process which were not 
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intended. These are sometimes desirable, sometimes not. For example, 
the foreign-educated in India have filled the need of the formulation and 
dissemination of values and ideologies. And it may well be that in some 
cases cross-cultural education, originally aimed to generate good-will, 
actually has the opposite effect, that of generating further misunderstanding 
and hostility. 

Interesting as these problems are from a purely scientific point of 
view, they are nevertheless of great practical significance. For cross-cultural 
education is of the greatest importance today for both the world and for 
India. This is more true now than ever before. Ethnocentrism, the zero 
point of international understanding, as the Useems put it in their study 
of “The Western-Educated Man in India”, may have been permissible 
once upon a time, but at least in its strident forms it cannot be permitted 
to exist in this age when man has the means to destroy himself totally and 
hideously. Rather it is the highest level of international understanding 
which must be cultivated: the ability of people to correctly motivate and 
explain the behaviour of persons from another culture. 

But let us not pin our hopes blindly on the dark horse of cross- 
cultural education, expecting it for sure to win the race of international 
understanding and to bring home the purse of world peace and happiness. 
If we do, we are very liable to be disappointed, and a reaction may set in. 
Cross-cultural education is a means, not an end. It is a tool, and it is 
those who use the tool who are ultimately responsible for its success or 
failure. It is how it is used that will determine the result. This is why 
we say that a knowledge of its uses and potentialities, of the processes which 
may accompany it, of how it will respond under various conditions, is and 
should be of intense interest to those who desire world peace and 
understanding. 

In this paper, I want to bring home specifically the practical 
implications of cross-cultural education for India. The Useems found, 
shockingly, that less than 10% of their sample were working full-time in 
the jobs for which they were trained abroad. This is even more significant 
when we remember that most of the foreign trained are from the middle 
class, which is the coming power in India. Moreover, most of them are 
employed in bureaucracies, very important in this modern world. Never- 
theless, the foreign-educated are in the happy position of being preferred 
in the allocation of jobs. ‘This is perhaps a tacit recognition of the broad- 
ening effects of travel and extended stay abroad. But all too often, these 
foreign-returned have, while abroad, fallen in love with the West and 
absorbed Western versions of Indian culture. 

The foreign-educated in India are typically in the dilemma of 
being caught between their rea] chances and their heightened expectations. 
This is a natural breeding ground for frustration and resentment. ‘This 
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holds less true for those who learned their work-patterns at home, and went 
abroad only for further training of a well-defined nature relative to future 
potentialities. On the other hand, the immature often absorb standards 
inapplicable to the Indian situation, and consequently feel themselves 
failures even when they are better off than other Indians around them. 
These young people form habits abroad more easily than do older ones. 
Sooner or later, these habits must be unlearned or adjusted. ‘This is a 
traumatic experience which may assume social significance. In general, the 
alignment of personal and social ends is difficult in present-day India, and 
this is all the more true of the foreign-educated, where inadequate selection 
and a hit-or-miss program of study has been followed. As a rule, such a 
situation has prevailed. 

India must have much that the West and other nations have to offer. 
Some form of cross-cultural education is necessary, and the point does not 
admit of discussion. But mostly, the young and inexperienced who go 
abroad have little or no knowledge of the realities of life in their home 
country, and are thus not in a position to pick and choose what they should 
acculturate to and what they should not. This is undesirable from the 
point of view of those interested in introducing a desired type of social 
change, for it has been found that innovators are those whose self-interest 
merges with the social interest. ‘That this is often not the case under the 
present system is attested to by the findings of the Useems, where they saw 
that “on the average, it took persons without influence nearly a year to 
get a permanent job”. (see p. 83 of their report). This is in contrast 
to those with influential connections, who were unemployed for at most 
a few weeks. 

What conclusions can be drawn from these remarks to meet these 
problems? ‘The first thing to remember is that a knowledge of the diffi- 
culties is not ipso facto a guarantee of remedies for those difficulties. The 
shortcomings of the present situation may be known, but the drawbacks of 
an alternative scheme are known. But something should be done, and 
the recommendations should center around four themes: selection, treat- 
ment abroad, utilization at home, and general policies. The guiding 
principle should be an integration into the existing social and economic 
needs of India. 

Selection is the first problem. Smith says, ‘‘ When individual pur- 
poses of training are embedded in goals of planned development, the 
opportunity for culture change would appear to be great”. Therefore 
those should be selected whose personal ‘aims coincide with the needs of 
the nation. But any plan has several objectives. If each student is 
expected to fulfil all objectives, the plan is in danger of failing. There- 
fore, choose different students for different objectives. The semi-mature 
are probably the best bet all around. They are neither so pliable as to be 
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in danger of expatriation, nor so set in their ways that they cannot 
assimilate. Educators at home should make the selection, not educators 
abroad. Those abroad cannot be expected to know the needs of the 
country, the situation there, nor the real qualifications of the candidate. 
A difficulty, of course, is that ‘representative’ students should be chosen : 
this is difficult in a country as heterogeneous as India. Selection com- 
mittees, in weighing the need for geographic and institutional distribution 
against the need for mature and well-prepared students, must balance both 
factors. 

Treatment abroad should be oriented around the idea that contact 
and communication are necessary preconditions to successful academic 
and personal adjustment, as well as to favorable general attitudes toward 
the host society and culture. This will be facilitated by cooperation be- 
tween the agencies concerned, both in the host and home country, in 
giving the candidate proper pre-departure and initial orientation. More- 
over, the proper type of facilities must be available. 

As to utilization of the training received abroad by the foreign- 
returned, this is essentially a problem of planning involved in selection. 
But someone should look into the problem of seeing if those thousands 
of foreign-educated now returned but not making proper use of their 
training could be given better opportunities relative to their talents and 
capabilities. One tactic to ensure the utilization of foreign training 
which is very often neglected is to have that training take place at home. 
If the object of the training is informational, it is cheaper and probably 
as effective to bring visiting lecturers and professors to India, who can 
then reach hundreds of students, as it is to send hundreds of students to 
the lecturers and professors. And if the end also includes the secondary 
benefits of the foreign experience, we must again remind ourselves that 
cross-cultural education is reciprocal, and it is doubtful that a foreign- 
returned has an overwhelmingly greater effect when he comes back than 
a ‘real live foreigner’. 

General policiés must be aware of general problems. ‘These 
problems are of two kinds: practical and theoretical. Practical ones 
include such things as training objectives, locus of training, numbers and 
saturation, as well as selection, initial orientation, training, pre-departure 
orientation and follow-through after return. Problems from a theoretical 
perspective center around academic, professional, and technical learning 
and transfer of learning, around the mechanisms of attitude formation 
and transfer in attitudinal learning, in sojourn adjustment, readjustment 
on return, and difficulties which may arise at a socio-cultural level. A 
common problem which may arise at the level of theoretically focussed 
studies is in the identification, classification and measurement of relevant 
analytical variables that are ‘packaged’ under the head of nationality. 
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Other methodological problems also bias the interpretation of findings ; 
the effects of anonymous questionnaires, foreign interviewers, etc. 

So far, research has heavily emphasized the situation of foreign 
nationals. It has been heavily concentrated within the sojourn itself, and 
has virtually neglected the reciprocal aspect of cross-cultural education. 
Moreover, it has concentrated on effects on the individual exchanges, and 
given scant attention to the needs of or effect on larger social units. The 
scope of this paper has been too limited to make any startling or note- 


worthy contribution to the subject. But its mission will have been 
fulfilled if it points out these things : 


1. The present shortcomings of the cross-cultural education 
pregram now in effect in India are enormous. 


2. There is a vast area for further research into the problem. 
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Questions on American 
Education 


JoserH A, HORNE 


ly the course of the year and a half I have spent in Bangalore, I 
have had the privilege of attending a number of gatherings of teachers 
and professors in various parts of the State. These were, in most cases, 
seminars arranged by the office of the Director of Public Instruction, and 
having to do with one aspect or the other of teaching. 

As a result of talks made to these groups, I have assembled a number 
of questions which are often asked about the methods, traditions and philo- 
sophy of American education. The manner in which these questions 
are worded reveals that the questioner has a considerable background of 
reading in the field of American education, and that the questioner has 
grasped the fundamental point which must be clear before the question 
can be intelligibly answered. 

This fundamental point is that the whole system of American 
education, from the elementary school through the university, was not 
imposed, it evolved. True, the immigrants brought many of the educa- 
tional methods and traditions of their homelands with them, but the 
conditions under which they found themselves in the new world moulded 
these into a form which, at the present time at least, bears little resemblance 
to the original. It is this evolutionary process, the basis of which was 
the tremendous diversity of national and racial origins, various religious 
affiliations, as well as the more obvious philosophical principle that each 
family has the ultimate responsibility for the education of its own children, 
which resulted in the principle of decentralized authority. This decentrali- 
zation, which places the ultimate responsibility upon the family, not as 
a unit of the nation, but rather as a unit of the State, makes the system 
unique, and gives American education its particular character. 

Thus, when the question is asked (and it is one of the most 
frequently asked) “Who goes to college in America?” it is clear that a 
long preamble is required before one actually gets to the answer, because 
the question relates to social, economic and religious matters. To go into 
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detail on all of these is far beyond the scope of this little paper. But 
keeping in mind the paragraphs above, an answer can be given which 
answers the question fairly well, although it implies more than it says. 

The bare facts are as follows: ‘There are something over 1900 col- 
leges and universities, attended by roughly three million and a half 
students. While the great majority of the institutions are co-educational, 
there are some which admit only men or women. About one million one 
hundred thousand students are women, attending the 255 schools in 
which attendance is restricted to women, as well as the co-educational 
colleges and universities. 58% of all students are in public, or state- 
supported schools, and the remainder are in private schools, which are 
operated either by religious denominations, by endowments on a non- 
profit basis, or for profit like any other private enterprise. In 1958 200,061 
out of a total of 379,641 degrees were conferred by state-supported schools. 

From the socio-economic standpoint, there have been some interest- 
ing developments in the pattern of student enrollments in the last few 
years. The trend has been toward the “ lower-middle” and “lower” 
income groups. As of today more than half of all students come from 
homés in these groups. This development is especially marked in the 
case of those universities which were formerly considered the more or less 
exclusive domain of the wealthy, such as Harvard and Yale. More than 
40% of the students in these two institutions are now in the income 
groups mentioned above. 

This change has some interesting implications. It means that 
parents or others are covering only a portion of the student’s expenses and 
the student is making up the difference himself by working. Of the total 
of three and one half million, about one half million work out all of 
their expenses, and two million more supplement their parents’ contri- 
bution by part-time work. Of course the tradition of “ working one’s 
way through college” is an old one in America. There are parents who 
are well able to pay the total costs of their son or daughter’s education who 
feel that the experience of working for what one gets develops self-reliance 
and a certain pride of achievement which would be lacking if the way 
were too smooth. What is especially significant is the extent to which 
this movement has developed, and there is no sign that it will taper off. 

It is only natural that there should be interest in India in the 
foreign student situation in American institutions of higher learning. The 
question “ Who goes to college ” inevitably leads to questions on this aspect. 
A report for the year 1958 is now available, and contains some astonishing 
facts and figures. 

47,045 foreign students are spread unevenly over the approximately 
1,900 colleges and universities. Of these the University of California has 
the largest number, 1,662. 
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A report released by the Institute of International Education in 
June of this year reveals that there are now 3,198 Indian students in univer- 
sities and colleges in the United States. ‘This makes them the third largest 
body of foreign studenis. 

One hundred and thirtyone countries and areas are represented in 
this foreign student population, which is the largest of any country in the 
world. The number of foreign students increased by nine percent last 
year over the previous academic year, and has increased thirty-eight percent 
in the last five years. 

The countries with the most students in American universities are 
Canada, 5,432; and China 3,837 (this includes Formosa, Hong Kong and 
Macao). The survey continues: “The typical foreign student is from 
Asia. He is more likely to be majoring in engineering than in anything 
else. (Among foreign students) men outnumber women by three to one, 
and the only country sending more women than men is the Philippines. 
The typical foreign student is in the United States on his own funds, and 
not because of a scholarship.” 

About 11,000 American students and teachers are studying abroad, 
the majority of them in Europe. 

Since the greatest number of foreign students have chosen engineer- 
ing as their area of specialization, and this is perhaps more true of Indian 
students than of any other national group, a very frequently asked question 
relates to the course of study followed in this discipline. There appears 
to be special interest in the amount of mathematics required for graduation 
in engineering, Since I am entirely innocent of any specialized training 
in the physical sciences I consulted with a distinguished American scientist, 
Dr. Palmer Craig, who has spent the last year and a half at the Indian 
Institute of Science in Bangalore as a professor in the Department of Electri- 
cal Communications. He is a member of the United States ‘Technical 
Cooperation Mission in India. 

Dr. Craig points out that as much as 30% of the total time of a 
student in a field of technology or the physical sciences may be spent in 
work in the humanities and the social sciences. This is the case, for 
example, at the well-known Massachusetts Institute of Technology. While 
some students protest that this additional work load, which actually amounts 
to a year of work in a three-year course and which is outside their direct 
area of interest, is a waste of time, the educators themselves feel differently 
about it. The trend is toward increasing rather than decreasing the amount 
of time given to the humanities and social sciences. Educators insist that 
this broad base is essential if the student is not to become a robot, able to 
perform as a technologist only. There is a well-known definition of a 
specialist as “a man who doesn’t know anything else”. This is exactly 
what the American educator wants to avoid. 
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A man who has had the advantage of a university education, in 
whatever field of studies it may be, must, in addition to the normal duties 
of his chosen profession, also be able to perform the duties of citizenship. 
He must be prepared to make independent judgements upon the great 
economic, social and political issues, and he must be able to vote intelli- 
gently. One great educator has said: “ The least you can ask of a man 
with a Ph.D. is that he knows how to read a daily newspaper, and compre- 
hend what he has read.” In any nation in which the individual must 
finally, by his vote and his personal influence, assume the responsibility both 
for the domestic and foreign policies of his government, this broad 
educational base is indispensable. 

As regards the importance of mathematics in these scientific and 
technological courses, Dr. Craig pointed to his own case as typical. His 
degree is in physics. But before he was qualified to appear for the final 
examinations he had had to take courses in mathematics equivalent to 
those in his own area of specialization. In other words, had he chosen to 
appear for his doctorate in mathematics rather than in physics, he would 
have been qualified to do so. 

There are few activities in the United States which are subject to 
the continuous scrutiny and re-examination which the educational system 
undergoes. And this scrutiny is largely in the hands of the professors and 
teachers themselves. As a system it is still evolving, and will continue to 
evolve until all elements are convinced that it has achieved an ideal, that 
of being all things to all men. Obviously it is quite improbable that such 
a moment will ever arrive. 
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Educational Ideals 
in the Changing World 


P. NAGARAJA Rao 


Hovcanon is the second birth for man. The parents usher 
the child into physical existence. It is education that transforms his 
animal existence into human excellence. Its laws are the laws of delayed 
action. It is the most powerful and effective instrument for introducing 
changes in the outlook and behaviour of man. It is an intensive and 
purposive process. It aims at the full and free development of the 
potentialities of man for social and individual good. It is a continuous 
process that goes on from the prenatal life of man to the hour of his death. 

In the history of human thought several objectives of education 
have been outlined. Some nations have aimed at military efficiency, and 
the subordination of the individual to the state. Hence they have laid 
stréss on the virtues of the soldier and his passions. Others have aimed 
at the complete development of man. 

The most popular and practical view of education is to impart a 
certain quantity of information and the requisite skill necessary for life in 
the complex contemporary world. The world in which we live to-day is 
highly complex and there is a régular competition for jobs and the good 
things of life among its members. Education aims at fitting the youth to 
his job in the contemporary world. It trains him to get a successful and 
competent living. The task of education is to give us the necessary 
knowledge of the world of things and that required degree of skill which 
will enable us to perform, in Milton’s words, ‘justly, skilfully, and mag- 
nanimously all the offices both Private and Public in Peace and War’. 
Knowledge becomes power, when we have sufficient technical skill to use 
it. A. N. Whitehead observes, ‘the antithesis between a technical educa- 
tion and a liberal education is fallacious. There can be no adequate 
technical education which is not liberal, no liberal education which is not 
technical ; that is no education which does not impart both technique and 
intellectual vision’. 

Education for an efficient discharge of one’s own job is the demand 
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of the many. In simple language this means that education must secure an 
individual a living. The poverty and financial insecurity of the educated 
have made the search for a job an absolute necessity. Hence, the job-idea 
fills the foreground of the mind of the student, with the consequence that 
he regards all talk about culture as either mere luxury or insincerity. 

A second view holds that education has a wider objective. It aims 
at training men to play a responsible part in the affairs of the state and 
the nation. It aims at the development of the good citizen and an efficient 
society. Education is for good citizenship. For securing this end it 
provides the necessary moral and intellectual training. The social aspect 
of man’s existence is emphasised. For this the education of the emotions 
and the imagination are absolutely necessary. The neglect of this aspect 
of education is responsible for the anti-social behaviour of men. Educa- 
tion is the maid of all hands. She has to tune all the three strings in the 
human being, the body, the mind and the soul, into harmony. What are 
fundamental in man are his instincts, impulses, emotions and desires. The 
education of the emotions is absolutely necessary if the social and right 
human feelings are to be built in men. If we do not educate the emotions, 
we will turn out intellectual monsters, emotionally tepid, suffering from a 
monstrous constriction of the heart. It should aim at making us not only 
intellectual adults but also mature in our emotions. Hegel observes that 
‘nothing great in the world has ever been accomplished without passion ’. 
The great educators Plato and Aristotle are one in laying great stress on 
the education of the emotions. ‘No lesson is so important to learn, and 
no habit is so important to acquire as a right judgment and a delight in 
fine characters and noble actions.’ 

The rational control of the emotions is the purpose of education. 
All our intellectual virtues must centre round self-control and self-mastery. 
Heady emotions are a great handicap and disqualify the individual for 
wide influence over his fellow-beings and effective leadership. Violent 
emotions spoil the chances of happy and effective co-operation with fellow- 
men in society. Further, wild emotions and anti-social ambitions come 
in the way of good life. At times they open us to the exploitation of 
adventurers and spell-binders. The right type of emotion builds in us an 
enduring sentiment and gives the necessary strength for action and loyalty. 

Education for citizenship aims at producing leaders for society. In 
the West today, the stress that education should produce leaders is in the 
forefront. Universities are not merely for pure study only but also for 
infusing statesmanship and political wisdom in the students for making 
them the future leaders of the country. Education is for social responsi- 
bility and action and not for mere speculation. The great tragedy of any 
age is ‘the drifting of the men of thought and action’. It is the root of 
all social evils. It leaves the field open for adventurers to rule us. Educa- 
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tion should unite vision and energy, action and wisdom, high thought and 
just life. 

In England, between 1800 and 1915, twenty one of the Prime 
Ministers out of the twenty three were university alumni. 

Rashdall in his study of the Universities of Europe in the Middle 
Ages concludes that the two most essential functions of a university are 
‘to make possible the life of study whether for a few years or during a 
whole career, and to bring together during that period face to face in 
living intercourse teacher and student, student and student’. Stimulating 
community-life, and through it, to build mental and moral habits such 
as freedom, equitableness, calmness and moderation, and also the power 
to understand men and lead them, are the aims of education. 

Above all we need a ‘man-making education’, in the words of 
Vivekananda. J. S. Mill in his rectorial address at St. Andrews in 1867 
stated a great truth which educationists cannot afford to neglect. He said, 
“Men are men before they are lawyers or physicians or merchants or 
manufacturers, and if we make them capable and sensible men, they will 
make themselves capable and sensible lawyers or physicians ’, 

If education is to be dynamic and not lag behind the demands of 
the age, it must be a corrective to us at all stages. It must at once encour- 
age individual initiative and social cohesion. A, N. Whitehead expresses 
the idea in a terse and diffiult sentence, ‘The true task of education is so 
to reconcile the sense of pattern and direction from heritage with the sense 
of experiment and innovation derived from science that they may exist 
fruitfully ’. 

Opposed to the above view of education, there is the traditional view 
that education aims at the formation of the mind and not at information. 
Education, according to this view, aims at giving us culture, enables us to 
have a sensitive discernment of excellence; endows us with standards in 
art, literature and philosophy. It enables us to defend and advance cul- 
ture, t.e., the system of ideas concerning the world and humanity and the 
basic convictions that have been an effective guide to our life. Education 
should aim at ‘sweetness and light as against rawness and hideousness ’. 
It gives us a delight in the appreciation of human art and culture. It is 
not be used for any purpose. It is an intrinsic value. It is a demand of 
human nature. It is not valued for the practical competence it gives us. 

Imparting of such a culture is to be the aim of a university education. 
The university is an universal church; its purpose is not only instruction 
but also regeneration. The universities should stand above the battle-cries 
of political parties. I am not pleading for an academic indifference to 
urgent social issues. All that this view pleads for is that the atmosphere 
of educational institutions should not be disturbed by importing into it 
the confusions and the contentions of the world of politics. 
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Apologists of the liberal view of education regard the students’ 
period of study in the university as a precious interval, a splendid oppor- 
tunity to step aside from party struggle and immediate commitments. 
Education should not disturb or distort this period by any affiliations. The 
defenders of culture view with alarm the political trends of our day. Arnold 
dreaded the two enemies that are out to destroy culture, and we should 
guard ourselves against their attack. They are Philistinism and the 
Levellers. A modern defence of this position is put forward by T. S. Eliot 
in his Notes Towards the Definition of Culture. He pleads that culture 
can be preserved only by elite groups and that we should not in the name 
of wild political doctrines like those of equality and democracy abolish 
the elite class. He laments the democratic trend to educate all in all arts. 
He writes, ‘In our headlong search to educate everybody we are lowering 
our standards...... we are destroying our ancient edifice to make ready the 
ground on which the barbarian nomads of the future will encamp in their 
mechanised caravans.’ There is a great deal of truth in T. S. Eliot’s defence 
of the ‘creative minority.’ But it is possible that in India we can demo- 
cratise the new culture in a medium suited to the masses, as in the Epics, 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. All must be educated, but it need 
not be in the same way. Culture must go to them, to lift them up, but it 
must be given to them in the way and the measure they can assimilate. 

Education and its aims are best summed up by Newman in The 
Idea of a University. ‘A university training (he concludes ) aims at rais- 
ing the intellectual tone of a society, at cultivating the public mind, and 
purifying the national taste, at supplying true principles to popular 
enthusiasms and fixed aims to popular aspirations, at giving enlargement 
and sobriety to the ideas of the age, at facilitating the exercise of political 
power, and refining the intercourse of private life.’ ‘The world revolveth,’ 
in the words of the German philosopher, ‘ not round the inventors of new 
noises, but it inaudibly revolveth round the inventors of ideas and values.’ 
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The Pupil and the 
Text-Book 


V. K. JAVALI 


Boog are read for various purposes—for information, entertain- 
ment, character formation, personality development and for citizenship 
training. ‘Thus the books that are to be placed in the hands of young boys 
and girls need to be selected with proper care. As education is largely the 
concern of the State and as books play an important role in the education 
of young pupils, the responsibility of the State in prescribing suitable 
books for use in schools has increased nowadays. In order to advise the 
State, an expert body needs to be constituted to make a proper selection of 
the text-books to be used in primary and secondary schools. 

Till very recently most of the text-books used in high schools and 
middle schools were in English. Even now this practice has not dis- 
appeared completely. Almost all the States in India have adopted the 
State language or the regional tongue as the medium of instruction in 
secondary schools. So the text-books written in the regional language are 
to be prescribed by the Department of Education, There are a number 
of text-books in English on all the courses of study. Standard authors in 
English have written books on social studies, general mathematics, general 
science, arts and crafts and on various vocational and technical subjects 
taught in schools. There are a large number of books written by English 
authors of England and America. There are also books in English written 
by Indian authors, but these are very few. Students who do not have a 
good mastery of the English language cannot understand text-books written 
in English. Text-books written in the regional language or the mother- 
tongue will best serve the purpose of providing information or knowledge. 

There is a dearth of good writers who can write text-books in the 
regional language or the mother-tongue of the pupil. As the regional 
language is receiving greater attention in education nowadays, persons 
with high academic qualifications should be encouraged to write text-books 
in the regional languages. 

The aim of prescribing text-books is to equip the children with a 
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certain amount of knowledge and to develop in them a certain attitude 
towards life. ‘Text-books are written in conformity with the curriculum or 
the courses of study in different subjects prescribed for different classes or 
grades. The curriculum forms the practical aspect of the aims of educa- 
tion. There are different forces that determine the aims of education, the 
courses of study, the methods of teaching and the contents of the text-books. 
These forces represent different groups of people cherishing different 
political or religious ideologies. ‘The history of education in different 
countries tells us that the pattern of education and the content of text-books 
in totalitarian countries like Russia are different from those of the demo- 
cratic countries like America. The text-books in totalitarian States are 
written with a view to developing communistic ideals among the students, 
and the text-books in democratic States are written with a view to 
developing democratic ideals. Communist text-books aim at developing 
attitudes of revolt against all authority. “Chey indoctrinate the young with 
the communistic ideology. They point out how kings, emperors, priests and 
capitalists exploit the massés and try to maintain the status quo. ‘They 
also show how communism secures a good life for all. As democracy does 
not believe in indoctrination, text-books in democratic countries aim at 
developing free thinking, intelligent discussion, respect for the individual, 
a sense of the dignity of labour, and a sense of responsibility. They 
emphasize the principles of equal rights for all and common good. They 
show how the democratic way of life is to be realised in practice. 

The Indian social and political background is different. It is 
only after independence that the public in India have come to know that 
sovereignty lies with the public. The Indian Constitution has adopted 
the principle that the State should be democratic and secular. But the full 
significance of the democratic and secular ideals is not yet realized by the 
majority of people in India. So the text-books written for Indian students 
should aim at developing a democratic and secular outlook. This is very 
important. Many of the Indian writers of text-books do not seem to have 
imbibed the spirit of democracy and secularism. Past culture and tradi- 
tion have still a great hold on the minds of the curriculum-makers and the 
text-book writers. India is now passing rapidly through a transition 
period. The old social order is crumbling and the new social order based 
on the principles of justice and equality is slowly emerging. The text- 
books should be realistic and should reflect the changing social order. As 
the main task of education is to consolidate the achievements made in the 
political and social life of the people, the text-books should be written with 
the definite, conscious aim of developing democratic ideals and a secular 
outlook among the pupils. 

The text-books written by orthodox writers are unsuitable for the 
present-day Indian students. The old social order in India was based on 
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caste discrimination and inequality. The orthodox writers still cling to 
the old caste outlook. The orthodox text-books reflect this caste outlook 
in various ways. Many of the text-books prescribed for use in schools 
were written by authors who belong to the hereditary priest class who are 
not free from the caste outlook. The framers of curricula, the writers 
of text-books and the teachers in schools and colleges still belong pre- 
dominantly to the traditional priest class. It is the orthodox priest class 
which has upheld the caste system for centuries together as a social order. 
Persons who are brought up in hereditary priest families will be inclined 
to perpetuate caste culture and the caste outlook among our boys and girls. 
Books written by orthodox writers or by persons belonging to the priest 
class cannot be free from cultural prejudice, religious bigotry or caste bias. 

To illustrate this point a few instances may be quoted here. In 
text-books on Indian history pupils used to read till very recently that the 
Dravidians were uncivilised people. It is only since the excavation of 
Harappa and Mohenjodaro, the remnants of the Dravidian culture, that 
the historians have begun to write that the Dravidians were a highly 
civilised people. The events of the Black Hole of Calcutta and the Sepoy 
Mutiny have now been given a liberal interpretation. So as to minimise 
the importance of Sivaji and Hukka Bukka, the orthodox historians 
mention the names of certain ’priests who, according to them, gave inspira- 
tion and guidance to these military leaders in establishing their empires. 
Research should be carried out to bring to light the real historical back- 
ground, as in the case of the Dravidian culture. 

Till very recently there was no mention of Basava and his socio- 
spiritual movement in either history or language text-books. The 
movement started by Basava was based on modern democratic principles 
of justice and equality. He revolted against the old order of society 
based on the caste system. The preaching and practice of Basava were 
contrary to the preaching and practice of the orthodox priest class. So 
the orthodox writers have concealed the historic movement of Basava. 
Students read the history of the heroic woman Laxmibai of Jhansi, but 
there is no mention of the equally heroic Channamma Rani of Kittur or 
of Channamma of Keladi or of Mallamma of Belavadi in history books 
or in language books prescribed for use in schools. ‘Though the Vachana 
Sahitya in Kannada is vast and stands for democratic principles, it was not 
represented in text-books. In Kannada text-books the poem of Purandara 
Dasa are often reprinted, but the poems of Nijaguna Sivayogi or Sarpa- 
bhushana Sivayogi and other Saiva poets do not find a place, or if they 
do it is inadequate. There are lessons about the life of Ramakrishna 
Paramahansa of Calcutta, but not of Siddharuda of Hubli. Students read 
about Kabir, a saint from North India, but not about Sarif Saheb, a saint 
of Karnatak. 
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Such instances could be multiplied. The books written by the 
orthodox writers do not give a correct and complete picture of the history 
of Karnatak and of India. The Dravidian and Saiva culture is either 
suppressed or distorted. In general, the history read by the students in 
their text-books is either incorrect or incomplete. The correct and com- 
plete history of Karnatak and India should be written by authors who 
are free from cultural, communal and religious bias. 

The text-books used in schools are meant for detailed study. Almost 
all the students buy the text-books. So the utmost care should be taken 
by the State when prescribing text-books. When selecting text-books the 
following precautions need to be taken: 

1. The text-books should aim at developing democratic ideals 
among the students. 

2. The text-books should aim at developing a secular and rational 
outlook. 

3. They should aim at developing harmony between different 
groups or sections of the public. 

4. They should develop both a national and an international 
outlook. 

5. They should create an interest in local, regional and State 
history. 

6. They should represent adequately and correctly the cultures and 
sub-cultures of different sections of the public. 

7. They should be free from sectarian and communal bias. 

8. They should not be such as to indoctrinate the reader with 
political or religious ideologies. 

9. They should be written by different writers belonging to different 
schools of thought and different sub-cultures. 

10. There should be no mention of any caste in any part of the 
book. 

The Text-Book Committee should consist of members representing 
different sub-cultures. But persons who try to guard vested interests, who 
believe in the caste system, who are traditional-minded, who do not uphold 
democratic ideals, should not be appointed as members of Text-Book 
Committees. 

The students in primary and secondary schools are in the formative 
period of their life. Their attitudes, sentiments and character are built in 
these early stages of their development. It is, therefore, of paramount 
importance that text-books should aim at developing democratic citizen- 
ship and a rational and secular outlook among the pupils. This alone 
can ensure the building of a new India, throbbing with a democratic and 
scientific spirit, on right foundations. 
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Communal Stereotypes of 
High School Children 
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In a study of the reactions of children towards different commun- 
ities it was found that pupils generally have a fixed notion about the relative 
position of each caste in the social hierarchy. Besides, children of all 
communities attribute common characteristic features to the different 
castes. ‘These features form the picture of the communities in the minds 
of pupils. ‘These “ pictures in heads ” of different communities are known 
as communal stereotypes. These stereotypes are so powerful that they very 
often act as deep prejudices and thus predispose individuals to behave in 
stereotyped ways. It is of interest to know what ideas and factors go to 
form these communal stereotypes. We shall, therefore, try to present in 
this article an analysis of the communal stereotypes of children of different 
communities, 


To analyse the communal stereotypes of children, a group of 70 
pupils from the Sardar’s High School was taken. ‘These children were 
required to give the names of the three castes other than own that they 
liked best, and of the three castes they disliked most, in order of their likes 
and dislikes respectively. They were also required to give reasons for 
their likes and dislikes. The reasons given by them were analysed into 
their component parts; each component was considered as a “ concept” 
and these concepts were classified as “favourable ” and “ unfavourable ”. 
Out of the totality of concepts stated by all children of all castes, the un- 
favourable were sifted from the favourable in respect of each caste. In 
the following table favourable and unfavourable concepts in respect of 
each community as seen by other communities are shown. Percentages of 
favourable and unfavourable are also shown. The following are the 
main characteristic features. most frequently stated by pupils of all 
communities. 
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BRAHMINS AS SEEN BY OTHERS 


Favourable (70%) 


Learned* 

Religious 

Clean 

Give no trouble 

Have good manners 

Nice people 

Spend time in meditation 

Have good ethics 

Help us to worship 

Helpful 

Frank 

They have Vedas and 
Puranas 

They have 37 great works 

Madhwa was a good man 

Say Mantras 

They are politicians* 

They are all officers* 


Unfavourable (30%) 


Selfish* 

Tactful 

Self-conceited 

Not friendly 

Discriminate* 

Have sense of 
touchability* 

Dirty people 

Don’t help others 

Don’t follow their 
precepts 

Greedy 

Untrustworthy* 

Killed Mahatma Gandhi* 

Deceptive* 

They want that others 


should not be educated 


Obstruct others 

Their literature is full 
of falsehood 

Help their own men 

Instigate others to fight 


MARATHAS AS SEEN BY OTHERS 


Favourable (55%) 


Brave 

Intelligent 

Skilful 

Protected our land in 
olden days 

Communal 

Attractive 

Don’t fear war 

Many of them are ryots 

Patriots 

Followers of Shivaji* 

Founded a new kingdom 


Unfavourable (45%) 


Vindictive* 
Obstinate* 

Selfish 

Not good at heart 
Violent* 

Eat meat 

Pick quarrels 
Dirty 

Immoral 
Uncultured* 
Don’t care for others 
Commit murclers 


* Words marked with asterisks are most frequently stated. 
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Favourable (55% 


Good soldiers 
Helpful 
Honest 
Adventurous* 
Loyal 
There is unity among 
them 
‘Trustworthy 
Religious 
Liberal 
Great devotees 
Good rulers 


Unfavourable (45%) 
They drink 
Not religious 
‘They are rude to others 
Mean-minded 
Cruel 
Not disciplined in life 


LINGAYATS AS SEEN BY OTHERS 


Favourable (45%) 


Helpful* 

Neat and tidy* 

Great devotees* 

They had great men 

Pure-hearted 

Good in manners and 
action 

Clean in dress and home 

Good character 

They grow corn 

Worship Lingu 

Theirs is a good religion 

Preachings are good 

Non-violent* 

Friendly 

Ancient people 

Tolerant* 

Peaceful 


Unfavourable (55%) 


Use bad language* 

Commit murders 

‘Trouble others 

Selfish * 

Quarrel 

Don’t bathe* 

Have begun to eat meat 

Mean people 

Don’t believe others 

Tell lies 

Don’t help others 

Dishonest 

Not cultured* 

Tie Lingu round their 
neck 


JAINS AS SEEN BY OTHERS 


Favourable (28%) 


Non-violent* 


Take meals before sunset* 


Clean 
Famous religion 


Unfavourable (72%) 


No decency* 
Don’t follow their 

religion 
Selfish 
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Favourable (28%) 


Good rulers 
Pure-minded 

Honest 

Good natures 

Worship god with pomp 
Helpful 

Obedient 

Religious 


Unfavourable (72%) 


Greedy 

Not hospitable 

Not charitable 

Worship naked gurus 

Cowards* 

Dull 

Miserly people* 

Commit bad deeds 

They have superiority 
complex 

Dirty 

Uneducated 

Their food is not 
nourishing 


HARIJANS AS SEEN BY OTHERS 


Favourable (17%) 


Poor* 

We feel pity* 
Social 
Serviceable 
Adventurous 


Unfavourable (83%) 

Dirty* 

Uneducated 

Eat dirty things 

Wear dirty clothes 

Commit bad deeds 

Live outside the village 
or town* 

Eat outside* 

Don’t bathe 

Kill animals 

Their houses are dirty 

Fight among themselves 

Beat their wives 

Drunkards* 

Cruel* 

Uncultured* 

Dull* 

No manners 

‘They have bad practices 

Spread diseases 

Don’t know religion 

Don’t send children to 
school 

Deceitful 
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MUSLIMS AS SEEN BY OTHERS 


Favourable (8%) Unfavourable (92%) 
United* Kill animals* 
They had great men like Use bad language* 
Akbar Eat meat 
Protect their honour* Have dirty clothes 
Tell the truth Cruel* 
Believe in truth Aggressive* 
Great rulers Dirty* 
Unfriendly 
Uncharitable 
Deceitful 
Fight among themselves 
Ungrateful* 
Rude towards ladies* 
Kill cows 
Stab others 
Steal 


Hate others 

Have superiority 
complex 

Troublesome people 

They are converts 

‘Their houses are dirty 

Drunkards* 

Intolerant* 

Do black-marketing 

Enemies of Hindus 

Their kings have 
troubled us 

Selfish 

Their principles are 
opposite to ours 

Cherish good of their 
country—Pakistan 

Fanatics 

Run buses over others 


It will be evident from the analysis of the communal stereotypes 
that children have fixed ideas about the social order. The proportion of 
favourable to unfavourable conceptions is taken to express the degree of 
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prejudice against the different castes. On the basis of this ratio we find 
children giving almost the same ranks to the different castes as they are 
given in the traditional social order. Brahmins come first, Marathas 
second, Lingayats third, Jains fourth, Harijans fifth and Muslims last. The 
degree of prejudice is highest in the case of Muslims and Harijans with 
92% and 83% respectively. 

Secondly, the communal preferences shown on the three measures 
seem to be the reactions of children to the communal names. Many a time 
pupils are guided by the social pattern of the order of castes and assign 
remarks without considering individuals’ merits. They straightway put 
Harijans last and say that Muslims are bad. They are thus led away by 
the group labels. ‘This is the danger of stereotypes. This kind of thinking 
leads pupils to view individuals not as individuals but as “ types”. 

Lastly, if we observe the order of percentage figures of the 
unfavourable conceptions, we find that the order corresponds to that of 
the traditional hierarchy. ‘This means that the social order is so rigidly 
fixed in the minds of children that their likes and dislikes are already 
defined for them by society. This rigid hold of the social order on young 
minds is detrimental not only to the social development of children but to 
the growth of democracy in India. 

From the analysis it will be clear that most of the conceptions are 
assimilated either from the social environment or from books, not from 
personal contacts. The proportion of favourable to unfavourable ideas 
derived from books in respect of Brahmins and Marathas is greater than 
in respect of any other casté, and most of the unfavourable ideas in respect 
of all castes are ideas assimilated from social life outside the schools. This 
shows that our school books give favourable conceptions in respect of a 
few dominating castes and practically no positive facts in favour of the 
others, especially the Harijans and Muslims. Secondly it means that the 
books are not supplying positive facts to counteract the infusion of un- 
favourable ideas from the social life outside the schools. It should be 
noted that the positive facts adduced in favour of minor castes are com- 
paratively few. This means that children are not given opportunities to 
come in contact with people of various communities and made to observe 
all sides of their life, and if they do, very often they observe only a part 
and draw conclusions for the whole. Thus partial views create prejudices. 
In schools attempts are not made to supply positive facts in favour of our 
own neighbours. The result is that boys assimilate fictitious unfavourable 
conceptions and form prejudices. School books play an important role in 
forming the attitudes of school children. It is essential therefore that 
books should take into consideration the social aspect of our life and give 
all the positive facts in favour of all communities. At the same time it 
is also essential to emphasise the unity of Indian culture. This throws a 
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heavy responsibility on those who either write such books or use them in 
imparting instruction. They should try to correct the misunderstandings 
that children have already got. Lastly children should be made to come 
in touch with the social life of people of various communities and know 
them personally. 

From the analysis of ‘these stereotypes we find that the following 


factors enter into the mental pictures of children ; 


1. Cleanliness 20. Character 

2. Customs 21. Loyalty 

3. Religion 22. Love of freedom 

4. Religious practices 23. Peaceful nature 

5. Food 24. Personal qualities 
6. Dress 25. Killing animals 

7. Houses 26. Type of work 

8. Discipline 27. Superiority complex 
9. Language 28. Quarrelsome nature 
10. Literature 29. Bad deeds 

11. History 80. Drinking 

12. Great men 31. Women’s honour 
13. Morals 32. Caste distinctions 
14. Learning 33. Black-marketing 
15. Education 34. Smell of the body 
16. Culture 35. Conversion 

17. Patriotism 36. Similarity of culture 
18. Unity 37. Foreigners 


19. Social practices 


From the above analysis it will be clear that the religious factor influ- 
ences children favourably if other castes also show respect for one’s religion 
and religious practices. Religious reformers also influence the attitude 
favourably. Special features of religion like non-violence, devotion, belief 
in and practice of religious principles, are appreciated in favour of castes 
which show them. 

Among social factors come good manners, helpful nature, charity, 
respect for women, etc. They tend to form favourable attitudes. 

Among the cultural factors are education, liberal-mindedness, toler- 
ance, decency of language, modesty, etc. Personal factors like bravery, 
frankness, honesty, adventurous spirit, etc., influence children’s attitudes 
favourably. Clean food, houses, dress, and etiquette of eating, clothing etc., 
also produce favourable attitudes. Similarly the use of decent language 
and good literature produce favourable attitudes. The practice of morality 
is appreciated, but violation of the moral code creates prejudice and hatred. 
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We reproduce below children’s reasons as given by them for their 
likes and dislikes, to illustrate how the factors mentioned above influence 
children’s attitudes. 


VII Std. Boy: 


VII Sid. 


IX Std. 


VII Std. 


Vil Sid. 


IX Std. 


IX Std. 


Vil Std. 
VII Std, 


VII Std. 


IX Std. 


VI Std. 


VIII Sid. 


Boy: 


Boy: 


Boy: 


Boy: 


Boy: 


Boy: 


Cleanliness 
“I don’t like Harijans because they don’t take their daily 
bath.” 


“I like Lingayats because their utensils are shining like 
gold.” 


“J like Brahmins because they are clean in food and 
dress.” 


Customs 
“I don’t like Christians for they don’t mourn when any- 
body in their house dies ; they take tea and are cheerful.” 


“J like Jains because they eat before sunset.” 


Religious Practices 


“I don’t like Christians because they go to church every 
Sunday and confess all their faults on that day and begin 
to commit fresh ones till next Sunday.” 


“ I don’t like Jains because they worship their God naked.” 


Type of Work 
“I don’t like Harijans because they remove night-soil.” 


“I like Brahmins because they worship God for us.” 


Religion 
“I like Lingayats because their religion contains good 
principles.” 


“Christians follow one religion and believe in one god 
and I like them.” 


Character 
“ I like Brahmins because they are pure in character.” 


History 
“ Jainism is an ancient religion ; it preaches non-violence ; 
so I like it.” 


IX Std. 


IX Std. 


IX Sid. 


VIT Sid. 


IX Std. 


VII Std. 


VIT Std. 


IX Std. 


VIL Std. 


VET Std. 


VIT Std. 
VII Std. 


VII Std. 


VIII Std. 
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Boy: 


Boy: 


Boy: 


Boy: 


Boy: 


Boy: 


Boy: 


Boy : 


Boy: 


Boy: 
Boy: 


Boy: 


Boy: 


“I like Marathas because Shivaji the Great founded the 
Hindu Raj.” 


Great Men 


“I like Lingayats because there are great men like 
Basava.” 


“J like Brahmins because great men like Madhvachari 
founded it.” 


Literature 


“J like Lingayats because their religion contains 


Basava'’s Vachanas.” 


Conversion 


“I dislike Brahmins because their literature contains 
falsehood.” 


“TI don’t like Christians because they convert people to 


their religion.” 


Women’s Honour 


“I don’t like Muslims because they take away Hindu 
ladies.” 


“I like Muslims because they guard the honour of their 


women by purdha.” 


Dress 


“The dress of the Muslim is not good; I do not like 
them.” 


“ Lingayats wear clean dress ; so I like them.” 


Food 
“ Christians eat pigs; I don’t like them.” 


“Lingayats don’t eat meat; I like them.” 


Houses 


“ Jains’ houses are dirty inside ; I don’t like them.” 


Foreigners 


“ Christians are foreigners; I don’t like them.” 
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IX Std. 
VIII Std. 


IX Sid. 
IX Std. 


VII Sid. 


VII Sid. 


VII Std. 
VIII Std. 


FII Std. 


VI Sid. 


VII Sid. 
IX Std. 


VII Sid. 
IX Sid. 


Boy z 
Boy: 


Boy: 
Boy: 


Boy $ 


Boy 7 


Boy: 
Boy: 


Boy: 


Boy: 


Boy: 
Boy : 


Boy: 
Boy : 
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Culture 
“ Lingayats are cultured people; I like them.” 


“ Marathas are not cultured ; I don’t like them.” 


Learning 


“Brahmins are learned; I like them.” 


“ Muslims use bad language; I don't like them.” 


Co-operation 


“If somebody dies in the neighbour’s house, Brahmins 
don’t go and help them. So I don’t like them.” 


Love of Freedom 


“ Christians are lovers of freedom; I like them.” 


Bravery 
“ Jains are cowards. I don’t like them.” 


“ Marathas are brave and hardy ; I like them.” 


Discrimination 


“ Brahmins discriminate among castes ; I don’t like them.” 


Similarity 
“I don’t like Muslims because they are different in 
language, food and behaviour.” 


Smell of the Body 
“T don’t like Harijans because their body smells bad.” 


“ I don’t like Jains because their body smells bad.” 


Personal qualities 


“ I dislike Brahmins because they are dishonest.” 


“I don’t like Jains because they are stingy.” 


From the reasons given by children it will be seen that pupils in the 
lower standards depend more on the social practices and customs as seen 
by them in the social life outside, in forming attitudes. But as they 
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advance they tend to depend on books and other kinds of literature. 
“They eat their food outside,” “they are clean in their homes”; “ they 
live outside the villages’: such statements are common with younger 
pupils. Dissimilarity in dress, food, look, etc., makes children dislike other 
people. ‘‘ They are idol breakers ”, “ Their old kings have troubled us”, 
“Their literature contains falsehoods ’’—such statements are common with 
pupils of higher standards. These children, however, entertain prejudices 
from sources like books, papers, literature etc. It is therefore clear that 
while young pupils are influenced more by social environment, the older 
pupils depend on books, papers, etc. 

Another important feature of these stereotypes is their simplified 
forms. Each community is characterised by a few words or phrases which 
bring out the picture of it. Thus for example we find Brahmins 
charactised by the words “learned”, “clean” and “ religious’; Marathas 
by the word “brave”; Lingayats by the words “ devotees ”, “ religious ”’, 
“liberal”, etc. Among unfavourable stereotypes, we find “ making caste 
discrimination” and “selfish” characterising Brahmins; “dirty”, 
“vindictive ” and “ cruel ” characterising Marathas ; “ dirty ”, “ selfish ” and 
“uncultured” characterising Lingayats, etc. These simplified forms become 
functionally very effective. Children often react to these group labels. It 
should be noted how all the communal groups agree in characterising a 
particular group as dirty, cruel and selfish, or learned, brave and helpful. 
These stereotypes are so widely prevalent that children seem to be guided 
by them almost unconsciously. They take them on trust. Thus pre- 
judice seems to be prejudice against caste names rather than individuals. 
This is the worst feature of these stereotypes. Children don’t seem to have 
any objective and social outlook which is so essential for communal under- 
standing and good-will. 

Lastly, it should be noted that though children are susceptible to 
caste prejudice, still we find in them a broad outlook and a keen appre- 
ciation of the higher values of life. Thus while on the one hand children 
exhibit prejudice against certain communities, on the other they also show 
a tendency to appreciate virtues in these communities. It seems possible, 
therefore, to reduce prejudice in children by showing the merits of different 
communities and showing how often their stereotypes are unreal. 

How this could be done is a problem on which practically no experi- 
ments have been made in India. 
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B. SusHELA LINGAIAH 


66 
Í want to take Home Science,” the bright-eyed young giri said to 
me. She was seeking admission to the Maharani’s College for Women, 
Bangalore. 

“Why do you want to take Home Science?” I asked her. 

“ Oh, it will be useful to me always,” she said in a vague manner. 

Her father, who was sitting next to her, asked what is taught in 
Home Science. 

I explained to him that in Home Science all aspects of home-making 
are taught. The subject is divided into four areas—food and nutrition ; 
textiles and clothing; mothercraft, child care and development and family 
relationships ; and home management. 

Under food and nutrition, the value of food for health and the 
physical development of the individual is studied. ‘The nutritional needs 
of the people are also taken into account. How to select, buy prepare, and 
store food is taught. The importance of food for the individual in health 
and disease is emphasised. 

Under textiles and clothing the fibres and fabrics used for garments 
and other houschold articles, their utility, their care and how to make good 
clothes for women and children are studied. 

In the area of mothercraft and child care and development and 
family relationships, the care of the mother, pre-natal and post-natal, and 
the physical, mental, emotional and personality development of a child are 
studied. The relationships between the family members and the factors 
that govern them are also dealt with. 

In the management of the home, the art and science of making a 
house into a home are.studied. The care of the home, and the utilization 
of the resource of the family for the satisfaction of its members, are also 
taught in this area. 

After all this, the father smiled and remarked that the very mention 
of home in this subject gave parents a feeling of security, an assurance that 
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they were giving a proper and useful education to their daughters._ This 
support for home science was most encouraging to an educator who is much 
concerned about the type of education that should be given to women. 

The University Education Commission discussed the question of 
women’s education in Indian universities and in their report (1949) they 
have stated: “Indian universities for the most part are places for pre- 
paration for a man’s world. Little thought has been given to the education 
of women as women. Women must share the same programme as men or 
go without. There are ways in which many women’s interests or appro- 
ptiate fields of work diverged from those of men. An education programme 
should take that fact into account. 

“In every country, no matter how far the ‘liberation’ of women 
has gone, husbands and wives commonly play different parts. In general 
the man provides the income and the woman maintains the home. For 
many women who crave to achieve standards of excellence, the home pro- 
vides an excellent setting. For a woman to give the home design, beauty, 
order and character, without being herself a slave to home-keeping and 
without imposing onerous prohibitions and restrictions on the freedom of 
the children, is a high art. It will not be acquired by chance, and for 
many women its acquisition will be impossible except through education.” 

Even before this report there was much doubt in the minds of 
women educators themselves as to whether young girls entering colleges 
were getting the type of education they needed. A famous educator, 
speaking to a group of professional women in Calcutta, once said, “ You 
are always complaining about the existing type of education available for 
women. ‘This education is designed for men. True, but why don’t you do 
something for yourselves ?” ‘This challenge was taken up by the All-India 
Women’s Conference, which established the Lady Irwin College in Delhi 
about 25 years ago. This college laid emphasis on practical home making 
education which would be helpful to young women in their vocation as 
mothers and wives. But the Lady Irwin College only offered a diploma 
course in home science. It was Madras University which first put an 
academic seal on home science by offering a B.Sc. degree in this subject in 
the year 1942. Since then several universities, Mysore, Baroda, Nagpur 
and Calcutta, have followed this example and offered B.A. or B.Sc. courses 
in home science. This subject has become extremely popular, and it is a 
good sign of the times that women wish to be educated “ as women”. 

Every year hundreds of qualified women students are unable to get 
seats for home science in colleges on account of lack of accommodation and 
other facilities. But private persons have been specially helpful in establish- 
ing or donating handsome funds for the study of home science in colleges. 
The Vishindevi Harbhagwandas Dhanoomal Institute of Home Science, 
the Maharani’s College for Women, Bangalore, the Sri Viharilal College of 
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Home Science, Calcutta, the Sri Avinashilingam College of Home Science, 
Coimbatore, and the M. H. College of Home Science, Jabalpur, have been 
established through the efforts and vision of private individuals. In fact 
every State is organising a college of home science to meet the demand for 
such education among its women students. 

One wonders why in recent times there has been this rapid expansion 
of home science education among women. It is due to the following 
facts :— 

(1) In secondary education in schools a good deal of emphasis is 
laid on the teaching of home science. It may be studied, (a) as one of the 
optionals of the three; (b) as an entire optional group equivalent to the 
three subjects ; or (c) as a craft course. 

(2) The establishment of the. Home Science wings in the year 1954 
in the National Extension Service. 

These two factors along with the greater demand by industry and 
research institutions for personnel trained in home science have opened 
up many professions for home science graduates. 

Home science graduates can become: (1) teachers in schools and 
colleges; (2) Regional Home Economists, Instructresses in the Home 
Science Wings of the National Extension Scheme; (3) Dieticians and 
managers in hospitals and hotels; (4) Research workers. 

These opportunities for gainful employment have had a tremendous 
impact on the study of home science in colleges. Even if women do not 
take up gainful employment, home science education is not wasted but 
helps them to gain competency in running their home for the benefit of 
all the members of the family. It enriches the individual, the family and 
the community. 
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66 
Tae indeed is true learning which leads one to emancipa- 
tion.” That was how our ancestors defined education. Evidently educa- 
tion meant to them not a means to get on in this workaday world, but a 
means to the attainment of higher things, things not temporal; it was a 
means to attain Eternal Bliss, 

In order to attain this high ambition they established institutes of 
learning wherein young men and women were trained in the different 
disciplines and set on the narrow path to this lofty goal. 

Karnataka, which has a glorious and colourful past, was no exception 
to the general rule. It is not a matter for astonishment that the people, 
the antiquity of whose mother tongue goes back to the first century A.D., 
who produced a first-rate poet like Nripatunga as early as the 9th century 
A.D. and who, through the later centuries, threw up a galaxy of brilliant 
writers of beautiful verse, built up their own tradition of education and 
established universities which attracted students from all over the country. 


Nripatunga in the Kaviraja Marga says: “in the Kannada country not 
students only but the people generally have natural quickness in the use 
and understanding of verse”. Can we not surmise from this that the 


common man in those distant days was better educated than the common 
man to-day? 

Epigraphic evidence shows that a great many universities flourished 
in Karnataka in the past: Talgund, Pavittage, Nagavi, to name a few such 
centres. But there are ups and downs in the history of a region as in the 
life of an individual, and we find that from about the latter half of the 16th 
century, which saw the downfall of the great Vijayanagar empire, down 
to the beginning of the 19th century, Karnataka was hedged in and 
oppressed by rival empires. 

It is darkest before dawn, it is said. The situation prevailing all 
over the country in general and Karnataka in particular at the beginning 
of the 19th century was far from satisfactory. There was gloom all round. 
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The whole nation was as if anaesthetized, leaving it sapless and lifeless. 
No wonder that in such circumstances the shrewd and sagacious British 
could firmly and finally establish their supremacy over the country. 
Karnataka was split up into five parts. 

The beginning of the 19th century saw no system of education 
existing in all the land. During the political and military commotions 
that shook the country, even the indigenous system had withered away. 

In the beginning the East India Company was averse to the idea of 
introducing the modern system of education in India. Warren Hastings, 
who admired the law and literature of the East, attempted to recreate 
conditions which would be congenial for the revival of the old system of 
learning. But that was not to be. 

The Christian missionaries and the Hindu social reformers like 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy encouraged a keen desire for Western education, 
and we find Raja Ram Mohan Roy founding what may be called the first 
college in India in 1816 in Calcutta with the help of David Hare, an 
English watchmaker. The first missionary college was started in 1818. at 
Serampore ( West Bengal). In 1837, English was substituted for Persian as 
the court language, and in 1844 Sir Henry Hardinge ordained that pre- 
ference in Government appointments should be given to those who had 
received a Western education, All this set the tempo for Western education. 

But a system of education could be initiated only after the submission 
of the famous Halifax Despatch of 1854. In this Despatch the directors 
of the East India Company worked out the plan on which rests the present 
structure of Indian education. In the course of the Despatch the following, 
inter alia occurs: “It is one of our sacred duties to be the means, as 
far as in us lies, of conferring upon the natives of India those vast moral 
and material blessings which flow from the general diffusion of knowledge, 
and which in India may, under Providence, derive from her connection 
with England.” 

In the course of this plan, the Directors made full provision for the 
establishment of Departments of Education in the provinces, for the crea- 
tion of universities, and fer the provision of technical education and 
education for women and, of course, for the masses. Thus 1854 marks an 
important landmark in the history of education in our country. 

With this as background, we now turn to the happenings in this 
field in Mysore State during the last 100 years. As already stated, Kar- 
nataka was split up into many parts, and the developments in each part 
have, therefore, to be dealt with separately. We make a beginning with 
Old Mysore. 

At the time the Directors of the East India Company sent the Des- 
patch, Mysore State was under the direct rule of the British Government. 
The Commissioner who was in charge of the State set out to put into practice 
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the recommendations made in the Despatch. It is pertinent to recall here 
that, as in the rest of India, in Mysore there was no organised system of 
education. The first English school, however, had been started by Maha- 
raja Krishnaraja Wadiyar III in 1833 at Mysore. 

The Government was giving assistance to some missionary bodies 
for establishing schools. But education on modern lines was first 
introduced by the Wesleyan Mission, who between 1840 and 1854 
established schools at some of the district headquarters, the most import- 
ant of these being the institution at Bangalore, founded in 1851. The 
State expenditure on education in 1855 was Rs. 16,500 per year. The 
Department of Education in Mysore came into existence in 1858, and the 
annual budget rose to Rs. 1,20,000. In the same year, Government 
established a high school in Bangalore, and this was affiliated to the 
University of Madras. It was this very high school which later on deve- 
loped into the present Central College. Government also took over the 
mission schools at Tumkur, Shimoga and Hassan, and the Maharaja’s 
School at Mysore, and began running them as divisional schools. In 1861, 
a normal school was established at Bangalore, and the next year an engi- 
neering school was started. 

In 1868 the Government sanctioned a scheme proposed by Mr. Rice. 
According to this scheme, hobli* schools calculated to bring education 
within the reach of most of the people were to be established throughout 
the State. The teachers who were to work in the schools were to receive 
Rs. 5 p.m. while under training and Rs. 7 p.m. after their appointment. 
By about 1873 almost all the 645 hoblis had schools. Each taluka had a 
superior vernacular school. There were 11 district schools teaching up to 
matriculation, and 5 high schools teaching up to B.A. standards. The 
total expenditure on education had steadily risen to Rs. 3,27,621. 

In 1875 the Bangalore High School and the Maharaja’s High School 
at Mysore were upgraded and transformed into the Central College and 
the Maharaja’s College respectively, and were affiliated to the University of 
Madras as first grade colleges. 

At the time of rendition in 1881, there were altogether 2,087 schools 
imparting instruction to 57,657 students, and Government was spending 
about Rs. 4,00,000 on education. 

Soon after the rendition, the Maharani’s Girls’ High School was 
established in Mysore. In 1903 it became a second grade college. The 
Kannada and Sanskrit Colleges, the Oriental Library at Mysore, the Indus- 
trial Schools at Mysore and Hassan—all these were soon established. By 
1911 there were 20 industrial and technical schools in the State. 1913 





* Hobli is the headquarters of a group of villages. 
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saw the establishment of the Mechanical Engineering School at Bangalore, 
the Chamarajendra ‘Technical Institute at Mysore, the Government 
Commercial School at Bangalore and the Agricultural School at Hebbal. 

As if to crown all these achievements, came in 1916 the establishment 
of the University of Mysore. 

For about 25 years, the two State colleges had been affiliated to the 
University of Madras. In 1915 the Government of Mysore appointed a 
committee to draw up a scheme for a university for the State in consultation 
with educationists of repute and the officials of the Government of India. 
A bill to establish the University of Mysore was introduced in the Legisla- 
tive Council of Mysore in June 1916, and it received the assent of the 
Maharaja in July of the same year. The University first comprised the 
Maharaja’s College, Mysore which was the headquarters of the Mysore 
University, and the Central College, Bangalore. It may be noted that 
Mysore was the first Indian princely State to establish a university, and it 
may also be noted that the University of Mysore was the first of the two 
universities existing in Mysore State to-day. 

A majority of the university institutions are located in Bangalore 
and Mysore. Besides, all the district headquarters have at least one inter- 
mediate college, and Narasipur, Chamarajnagar, Kanakapur, Davangere, 
Ramanathapur, also have intermediate colleges. About 31,000 students 
study in all these institutions. 

The University has sponsored an Extension Lecture Series, which 
has been enjoying wide popularity. It has been publishing some of these 
Extension Lectures in the form of booklets and it has published standard 
works in Kannada for the use of college students, It has also been 
publishing a journal in Kannada, Prabuddha Karnataka. 

I now propose to turn to the educational devélopments in the 
Bombay Karnataka. The situation at the dawn of the 19th century was 
very unsatisfactory. Kannada had been ousted from its home. Kan- 
nadigas found it expedient to refrain from speaking in Kannada. ‘There 
were no Kannada schools and no system of organised education existing in 
that part of the country. 1826 saw the establishment of the first 
Government schools. But these were Marathi schools. The first Kannada 
schools started by Government at Dharwar and Hubli were established in 
1835. The first high school was started in Dharwar in 1848, and the first 
girls’ high school was started, also at Dharwar, in 1867. Vernacular schools 
and high schools began then to dot the other parts of the region, and 
schools were established in Belgaum, Bijapur and North Kanara Districts. 
It should, however, be recalled that the Government did not know that the 
language of the region was Kannada, and it is owing to this fact that many 
teachers appointed in some of these early schools did not have a good 
knowledge of Kannada. It would be pertinent to quote below an extract 
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from the October, 1912, issue of Indian Education, edited by Mr. J. Nelson 
Frazer, the then Principal of the Secondary Training College, Bombay : 


“In one way Government are responsible for the prevailing state 
of things in Karnatak. The first two educational Inspectors in 
the Southern Division, since the organisation of vernacular educa- 
tion by Mr. E. I. Howard in 1858, were military officers... .At the 
time (1865) Mr. Russell took charge of the Division, veritable 
chaos prevailed in it. The language of the people was Kanarese, 
but Marathi was taught in schools in preference to the mother- 
tongue....Mr. Russell put his foot down and said that the 
language of the people must be taught to the people... .If he had 
been succeeded by a fairminded and upright Englishman.... the 
Karnatak College would have been established more than 30 
years ago by this time....and His Excellency would have had to 
think of establishing a university at Dharwar.” 


It can be seen from the above that had things been normal, the 
Karnatak College which was started in 1919 would have been started in 
about 1882, and the Karnatak University which was started in 1949 would 
have seen the light of day round about the year 1917. 

The Kannadigas of North Karnataka did not rest content with the 
existing state of affairs. They carried on a movement to popularise 
Kannada among the Kannada-speaking people and to bring home the 
conviction to them that they were the heirs to a rich and glorious past and 
that they inherited something from the brave royal families and the mighty 
poets and writers of old, and also to wrest from Government the recogni- 
tion due to the Kannada (Karnataka) country and its people and langu- 
age. The torchbearers of the movement were Sjts. Channabasappa, Artal 
Rudragouda, Rodda Shrinivasarao, R. H. Deshpande, Gilaganchi, Kargu- 
dari and others of hallowed memory. This movement later received an 
impetus from the National Congress, and the result was that there was 
a great awakening in the land. Many private bodies came forward and 
started more such schools in the region in an effort to meet the ever- 
increasing demand for such institutions. 

Keenly conscious of the absence of a college where the aspiring 
Kannada youths could continue their studies, Sjts. Artal Rudragouda and 
Rodda Shrinivasarao, aided by other Kannadigas, began making repre- 
sentations to Government right from 1907 to start a college in Karnataka. 
They also began collecting money for the purpose, and by 1919 the 
collections had risen to about Rs. 2,00,000. Government came forward and 
started the Karnatak College, the first college in North Karnataka, at 
Dharwar. 
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1916 saw the birth of the K.L.E. Society, which has, since its 
inception, been doing yeoman service for education in the region. Having 
started a number of high schools, the Society in 1933 decided to sponsor 
a college at Belgaum, and thus was ushered into being in Belgaum in 
1933 the second college in the region, the Lingaraj College. The decade 
saw the coming into existence of two more institutions of higher learning, 
namely the Secondary Teachers’ College, Belgaum, and the R. L. Law 
College, Belgaum. Between 1940 and 1946 three more institutions of 
higher learning saw the light of day, and since the dawn of Independence 
18 more institutions have been started in this region. Until the establish- 
ment of the Karnataka University in 1949, all these institutions of higher 
learning were affiliated to the University of Bombay. Except the 5 or 6 
institutions which are sponsored and run by Government, the remainder 
were established and are run by private bodies. 

It can be seen from the above that the history of education in North 
Karnataka was halting and impeded. The reason for this was the apathy 
shown by the then British Government. The very fact that the Karnatak 
College was started as late as in 1919, 2.e., 57 years after the establishment 
of the Deccan College, Poona, and 38 years after the establishment of the 
Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, indicates the indifference of the Government 
in this matter. The establishment of the Karnatak College did fulfil 
partially the aspirations of the Kannadigas, who wanted a regional institu- 
tion devoted to the development of Kannada culture. However, they did 
not rest content with the establishment of the Karnatak College, but insisted 
upon the need for a university for the region. 

Meanwhile, the principle underlying the establishment of regional 
universities had been recognised by the Bombay Presidency Educational 
Conference of 1917 and accepted by the Sadler Commission in 1920. The 
Setalvad Committee on University Education endorsed this principle 
in 1924. 

The first Karnatak University Association was soon formed with the 
object of hastening the establishment of a separate university for the 
Kannada region. The movement received a great impetus with the 
appointment in 1942 of the Maharashtra University Committee. The 
Karnatak University Conference was convened in 1942 and was followed 
by the formation of another Karnatak University Association. Another 
conference was held in October, 1943, to discuss the implications of the 
recommendations of the Maharashtra University Committee and to work 
out a plan for the early establishment of a university for Karnataka. An 
Association for this purpose was formed in Dharwar, and the Association 
established earlier in Belgaum was merged into this association. The 
union of these two Associations was a very welcome thing, and the new 
Association launched a campaign for the establishment of a separate 
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university for Karnataka. It issued a questionnaire and drafted a report 
-on the basis of the replies received. September 28, 1946, was observed as 
Karnatak University Day all over the region, and a deputation was sent 
to wait upon the Premier and the Minister of Education, Government of 
Bombay, to impress upon them the necessity for the establishment of a 
separate university for Karnataka forthwith. 

_ All these labours proved fruitful when on 17th April, 1947, the 
Government of Bombay appointed the Karnatak University Committee 
under the distinguished Chairmanship of the Hon’ble Justice Shri N. S. 
Lokur. The Committee went into action immediately and submitted. its 
report, on the basis of which the Karnatak University Bill was framed and 
passed by the Bombay Legislature in April, 1949. The vision of a separate 
university for Karnatak which the Kannadigas had cherished for more 
than a quarter of a century became a reality in July, 1949. The University 
was incorporated on the Ist of March, 1950. 

Though the University was regional as far as its jurisdiction was 
concerned, in the matterof training of students, etc., it was not to be 
regional. Its aim was to be a national university. To quote from the 
speech of its Vice-Chancellor, delivered on the occasion of the first 
Convocation : 


“The student that shall emerge from the portals of this University 
will necessarily be a true Indian citizen and a citizen of the world. 
The rich national culture inherited by us from our ancient sages 
is common to the whole of Bharat. The so-called local or linguis- 
tic cultures are only the variants of our common heritage. ‘There 
is no justification for the apprehension that a regional university 
will encourage fissiparous tendencies. ‘In the refinement of these 
various cultures’, as observed by the Karnatak University Com- 
mittee, ‘and their harmonization in a national synthesis, lies at 
once the principal problem and solution of the Indian nationality. 
Many tributaries must all flow into the main stream. Our educa- 
tion will be so planned as to make our young democracy alive to 
the larger and more remote, as to the nearer and more local 


+ >? 


loyalties ’. 


The University since its inception has been trying to translate these 
high ideals into practice. 

The University had to have its own home, and for erecting this the 
then Government of Bombay, under the distinguished Premiership of the 
late Shri B. G. Kher, gave the University over 300 acres of land on the 
Chota Mahabaleshwar, that queen of hillocks in hilly Dharwar. 

The programme of covering this campus, which is blessed with 
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natural loveliness, with buildings, was initiated by the second Vice-Chan- 
cellor. The progress made by the University in this field and in the 
academic field was accelerated in 1954. 1954 may be hailed as the turning- 
point in the history of the University. The election of Shri D. C. Pavate, 
a distinguished son of the soil and an eminent educationist, as the third. 
Vice-Chancellor of the University by its Senate in that year has been a 
blessing to the University in particular and to the region in general. Under 
his dynamic and disciplined guidance the University has during the past 
six years made tremendous progress in all directions. The campus has 
been dotted over with residential quarters for teachers and the taught and 
others who serve the University in other capacities. Towering above all 
these buildings stands the Education Building of the University, built at 
a cost of about Rs. 34 lakhs. Numerous other centres, viz., a workshop, 
a health centre, a Faculty Club, etc., have also come up in the shortest time 
imaginable. A sports oval, a swimming pool, a botanical garden are also 
in the offing. Soon, the entire campus will be covered with buildings, 
roads, gardens and recreation grounds and will become the cynosure of 
neighbouring eyes. 

On the academic side, with a complement of 28 affiliated colleges, 
including professional colleges, the University has started 17 post-graduate 
departments and has built up a fine research library, sponsored a research 
journal and an extension lecture series. Recently it has taken over the 
Karnatak College from the State Government, and after splitting it into 
two it runs both the new institutions on modern lines. Thus a glorious 
effort has been made to meet educational needs at the university level 
in the region. Hats off to the imagination and dynamism of Shri Pavate— 
the veritable architect of the University. 

With a view to coordinating the activities of the two Universities in 
the State, the Government of Mysore appointed a Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. A. L. Mudaliar. This Committee, after thoroughly 
going into all the problems, has come out with a report which embodies 
recommendations of far-reaching consequence. 

Speaking of the remaining regions, one may say that Hyderabad. 
Karnatak is not so well off as the rest in respect of higher education. There 
were five colleges for the three districts. In contrast to. Hyderabad 
Karnatak, which lagged behind in all matters, including education, South 
Kanara seems to be in the vanguard of progress in every direction. This 
is especially so in education. Mangalore has to-day 9 institutions of higher 
learning, i.e., 3 arts colleges, 2 training colleges, one medical college, one 
engineering college, one polytechnic, and an institute for post-graduate 
work in social work. It has 20 high schools and 5 training schools. ‘There 
are also 21 higher elementary schools and 30 elementary schools. In 
addition, there is an elementary school for the Gujaratis. 
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Before the advent of the British system of education, single teacher 
schools, “ aigals ” and their mathas, were the order of the day in Manga- 
lore. The system of Western education was introduced by the Basel 
Mission, which started the Base] Evangelical Mission High School in 
1838. This was followed by the founding of another high school 
by the Catholic Bishop. In 1865 the people of Mangalore appealed 
to the Government to open a provincial school, for which an endowment 
of Rs. 65,000 was collected. The Government in response to this appeal 
established such a school in 1866. St. Ann’s High School (1870), 
St. Aloysius College (1880), the Government Basic Training School, the 
Kanara Commerce High School (1891), a high school for depressed class 
children (1892), the Government Secondary Training School for Women 
(1912), St. Agnes’ College (1921), St. Ann’s Training College (1943), 
etc., all these are now catering for the educational needs of the community. 

However, from the point of view of literacy, Dharwar and Coorg 
are most advanced, the percentage being more than 27. Next comes 
North Kanara with 25.3 per cent, and then South Kanara with 23.30 per 
cent. The literacy rate of Old Mysore is 20.60 per cent. 

Mysore State can reasonably take pride in that it has been paying 
due attention to such a vital matter as education of its people. At the 
end of 1955-56, there were in the State 22,060 primary schools, 1,250 Basic 
schools and 1,968 middle schools. Roughly, there is one primary school 
for every 850 persons and for every 3 square miles of area. The Consti- 
tution stipulates that by 1961 every State shall provide free and compulsory 
primary education for all those below the age of 14; and plans are afoot 
to push up the percentage of school-going children from 46 per cent to 
56 per cent by the end of the Second Five Year Plan. 

There are in the State 29 institutions which train teachers for Basic 
primary schools. ‘There are also 567 high schools, with more than 1,93,775 
pupils, and every high school caters for an area of 150 square miles. 
‘Twenty institutions train teachers from the high schools. 

In technological education, again, Mysore leads. Nineteen Gov- 
ernment technical institutions award either diplomas or certificates and 7 
Government colleges conduct courses leading to a degree. The total 
number of students in 1957 in the diploma and certificate courses was 5,300, 
and that in the colleges was 740. There are in the State 8 agricultural 
schools and 109 institutes of commerce. 

Before I conclude this brief survey of education in the State, let 
me once again pay my humble tribute to Shri D. C. Pavate. Mysore State in 
particular and the country in general have great need of his abilities and 
dynamism. May his talents, his vision, his courage, his unceasing activity 
be spared for the State and the country for a long time to come ! 
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Medical Education 


in Mysore 


Y. APPAJI 


F ROM immemorial times, India was in the forefront in all 
branches of education including medical education. Before the Christian 
era there were universities, like those of Nalanda and Taksasila, where a 
medical faculty was in existence and students came from all over the East 
and Middle East for training in medicine. This indigenous system was 
the Ayurvedic system, and the mode of training was of the guru-sishya- 
apprenticeship type. Students used to gather round a renowned master, 
who was usually a rishi or priest-physician, and by long years of apprentice- 
ship, these students learnt the art and science of medicine. The master 
had freedom to select his disciples and he had therefore the satisfaction of 
training in his own way a few well-chosen apprentice-doctors. There were 
no prescribed fees; as a matter of fact these masters used to provide free 
board and lodging. This sort of medical education was prevalent for cen- 
turies, and even after the Muslim invasion there was little change regarding 
the modus operandi, though this ancient Ayurvedic system was to a great 
extent mixed up with the Arabic medicine. In brief this ancient system 
of medical education may be defined as one of the apprenticeship type. 
Knowledge was imparted by a reputed Ayurvedic guru to his chosen few 
sishyas or by the father-doctor to his sons. “This system is still in existence 
in some of the ancient Ayurvedic families. 

After the invasion of India by the European powers, and with the 
establishment of British rule, medical education was liberalised. It was 
thrown open to a large number of students. Schools and colleges were 
established all over the country to train a large number of people in the 
so-called allopathic system. This modern system, which may be called the 
scientific system, was itself of slow evolution and it incorporated all that 
was good in all previous systems. 

The primary object of the early British rulers of India was to get 
a large number of “natives” as hospital assistants in the military, and 
the top places were all reserved for their own men. ‘Thus medical schools 
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of inferior type were first established in 1822 in big cities like Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras, even before the universities were founded. A num- 
ber of such schools sprang up both in British India and in the “ Native 
States ’’. 

Later, when the universities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras were 
established, the medical schools in those areas were raised to the status 
of colleges and affiliated to these new universities. The universities in 
turn established medical faculties, which regulated and maintained the 
standards of medical education. From time to time the curriculum was 
revised in the light of advances in medical education in the West, espe- 
cially in Great Britain. 

With the establishment of the General Medical Council in Great 
Britain in 1858, a new statutory body was created which controlled the 
medical schools in that country. Even Indian medical colleges came 
under its general supervision. As a large number of medical graduates 
went to England for post-graduate studies, the General Medica] Council 
insisted that these Indian institutions be under their general supervision, 
and till 1933 this body used to send inspection commissions to inspect and 
report on the standards of these colleges. 

The year 1924 is an important landmark in the medical history of 
Mysore, for it was then that the first medical college in “ Princely India ” 
or the “ Native States” was established. Before that time a few selected 
students used to be sent from Mysore to Madras, Bombay and Calcutta for 
graduate education in medicine. A few years earlier a medical school had 
been established in Bangalore to train licentiates. ‘This medical school 
admitted S.S.L.C, students and gave medical education of an inferior type. 
These licentiates formed the major part of the medical service in Mysore. 
After more than 40 years of useful service this school was recently abolished, 
as the medical educationists in India had come to think that there should 
be only one standard of undergraduate education all over India. 

In 1933 the Government of India established the Medical Council 
of India, which extended its jurisdiction over the whole of British India. 
It replaced the General Medical Council of the U. K. in exercising general 
supervision over medical education. For nearly 25 years the Medical 
Council of India has greatly helped in raising standards by periodic inspec- 
tion. It has done yeoman service in introducing and maintaining a 
uniform minimum standard of medical education in all the colleges all 
over India. Its jurisdiction is being greatly extended by its control over 
post-graduate medical education. 

Another landmark in the history of medical education in India is 
the phenomenal increase in the number of colleges and the abolition of 
medical schools since Independence. During the Second Plan period the 
number of colleges has increased to 51. It is expected that the number 
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will go up to 63 by the end of the Third Plan period. Some of us have 
felt that this increase in the number of colleges has been too sudden for 
the proper maintenance of quality. Though an all-India medical institute 
has been established at Delhi and though upgraded institutes in speciali- 
ties have been established in some selected colleges to train teachers and 
give them the necessary post-graduate education and training in research, 
the number of trained teachers is not commensurate with the need. ‘The 
number of admissions has gone up by leaps and bounds, without the neces- 
sary increase in the teaching personnel. 

Such in brief is the historical evolution of medical education in 
India in general. A few more words need to be said about medical 
education in Mysore in particular and about the trends in future. 

The Old Mysore State, as I said before, was a pioneer in establishing 
a medical school as early as in 1911. Later she was again the pioneer in 
starting a college affiliated to Mysore University. The State has been in 
the forefront not only in medical education but also in providing medical 
aid to the rural areas and in promoting public health. Very early it pro- 
moted public health and preventive measures in collaboration with the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Since independence and the integration of all 
the Karnatak areas into one new Mysore State, greater attention has been 
paid to medical and health measures. There are now three Government 
medical colleges in the State, a dental college and a post-graduate institute 
in mental health at Bangalore. 

Mysore was a pioneer also in establishing a private medical college 
on a co-operative basis. Dr. T. M. A. Pai of Manipal has the unique 
honour of starting a college by private enterprise, and its success has 
encouraged other private agencies to start colleges on similar lines in other 
parts of the country. 

The Government of Bombay approved the plans and estimates, the 
latter amounting to Rs. 1.5 crores, for the construction of a medical college 
and hospital at Hubli in 1956. 

Land of about 55 acres has been acquired, and further an area of 
30 acres is under acquisition for the purpose of this project. The general 
plan of the buildings was prepared by the Architect to the Government of 
Mysore. Viewed from the Poona—Bangalore road, the buildings will be 
impressive. The estimated cost of the buildings so far technically sanc- 
tioned is Rs. 1.286 crores. 


The whole project comprises the following buildings : 
Hospital Unit 

1. Administrative block with hospital (600 beds ). 

2, Out-patient department and casualty section. 

3. Nurses’ quarters (to accommodate 100 nurses ). 
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College Unit 
1. Main college building (to admit 100 students ). 
2. Post-mortem and mortuary block. 
3. Boys’ hostel (to accommodate 206 students ). 
4. Girls’ hostel (to accommodate 75 students ). 

Staff Quarters 

1. Dean’s bungalow — 1 block. 

2. Class I Officers’ quarters — 2 blocks. 

5. Class JI Officers’ quarters — 3 blocks. 

4. Class III Officers’ quarters — 32 tenements. 

5. Class IV Servants’ quarters — 140 tenements. 


The construction of the main college building, the post-mortem and 
mortuary block and the boys’ and girls’ hostels is in progress at various 
stages. 

But one urgent need which Mysore has yet to develop is post- 
graduate teaching and research. A large number of our graduates are now 
feeling frustrated because they cannot take up higher studies in their own 
university, and admissions to other universities are very limited. I hope 
that immediate attention will be paid to this by the two universities in 
our State and the Government to start the much-needed post-graduate edu- 
cation in general medicine and surgery as well as in many specialities. 

With the expansion of communications, the world in a sense has 
contracted and regional medical problems have merged into world issues. 
So too, medical education has become a world issue. In the last quarter 
of a century this has been reflected in the numerous world conferences held 
on medical education. Several commissions have met and discussed this 
problem in several countries. Very soon in December a world conference 
is meeting in Chicago to discuss this problem. In our own country we 
have the Bhore Committee report, on which are based all the recent Gov- 
ernmental innovations and orders on medical education. Recently the 
Medical Council of India has drawn up a blueprint on undergraduate 
medical education, which is being adopted by all the universities and medi- 
cal colleges. All this had led to simplification of the curriculum. The 
pre-clinical subjects have been reduced in quantity, and the course is re- 
duced to 13 years. The clinical training has been increased by adding one 
year of compulsory internship before the degree is granted. 

Since the reorganisation of general education, the entrance qualifi- 
cation to medical colleges has been modified. A pre-professional course 
of one year is introduced after a year of pre-university education. ‘This 
has enabled the students to have an all-round general education of one 
year and a special course of one year before entering the medical college. 
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But there is still a great need for pruning. There has to be proper 
integration to reduce much repetition. Integration of teaching in pre- 
clinical subjects like anatomy and physiology is of urgent importance. So 
also integration of clinical subjects, With this the course could be effec- 
tively reduced. This trend is seen in séveral countries, and medical 
educationists in India are alive to this problem. ‘The second trend, which 
is not in the best interests of medical education, is a tendency to impose 
rigid and inflexible standardisation of the curriculum. The General 
Medical Council has tried this during the last two decades and now it has 
revised its policy. Broad principles are laid down and within this frame- 
work each college is permitted to have its own curriculum and syllabi and 
teaching methods to suit its convenience and genius, though there is a 
necessity in our country in the formative period for overall control over 
medical education. This trend towards a rigid curriculum is not in the 
best interests of education. 

Another important development is the great stress laid on preven- 
tive and social medicine. This will become the pivot round which all 
teaching must be built up. Our educationists are alive to this problem 
also. The universities and the Medical Council of India have an immense 
task before them to see that proper medical educational foundations are 
laid to meet the increased demand for trained personnel to maintain the 
health of the nation. 
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Research in the 
European Continent 


P. R. JAcapatur NAIDU 


R aa depends upon the professor, the students, and the 
administration of the research institute. I shall therefore consider my 
observations in Europe under these heads. My observations, however, are 
limited to the science of geology, though occasionally I have had oppor- 
tunities to look into other sciences too. 

The science of geology is itself divided in the European continent 
into two main branches: 1. geology, which includes stratigraphy, palaeon- 
tology and structural geology; and (2) mineralogy, which includes 
petrology. The two branches are housed in different institutes, each 
under a separate professor. For instance, this is so in the Universities of 
Bonn and Heidelberg (Germany), Basel (Switzerland) and Innsbruck 
( Austria) where I worked. I worked exclusively in thé mineralogical 
institutes, and my knowledge of the geological institutes is very casual. 

Each institute is under the solé management of the professor. He 
may, indeed, be called the king of his institute. One has practically 
nothing to do either with the vice-chancellor or with the registrar and his 
office. The admission of candidates is made straight away by the professor, 
and the fees are paid to the cashier in the university office. During the 
rest of the period of stay, one sees no-one else but the professor. In most 
of these universities, the professors are by turns vice-chancellor (called 
rector ) for a year. In the year in which I entered the University of Basel 
the Professor of Botany was Rector, and my own Professor had been Rector 
twice. There is no particular significance, honour or higher salary attach- 
ed to the post of vice-chancellor. He is not a superior officer over the 
professors, being himself one of them. ‘This position is entirely unpolitical 
when compared to the position of the vice-chancellors of Indian univer- 
sities, where they are administrative heads and considerably superior to 
the professors, whom they administer as their subordinates. A retired 
government servant, a politician, a retired judge or a lawyer is more often 
a vice-chancellor in India than a professor. 
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The professor then, in Europe, not being a subordinate of anybody, 
is all in all. He has a very high status. His salary, oftentimes, is equal 
to the highest salary of a civil servant. In fact, there is no civil service 
or competitive civil service examination anywhere in Europe. One does 
not require a degree to be employed in the public services. The only 
degree that is awarded is a Ph.D., and one cannot get into the higher ranks 
of the public services by reason of this degree. Immediately after matri- 
culation one gets into the public services and rises in office mostly by 
seniority, rarely by special ability. There is no question of younger men 
being recruited straight away into the higher ranks, as superiors over older 
men. 

So it happens that a professor gets a salary equal to the topmost 
salary of the public servant. In intellect, too, he is the best. For since 
there is no competitive civil service examination which offers salaries 
superior to that of the professor, the best student in any science can choose 
the professional line without regrets. On the other hand, in India, the 
best students compete for the civil services and get away, so that some 
second-rate men land themselves as professors in Indian universities, and 
carry with them the inferiority complex of having lost a place in the civil 
service. The civil servant too in India has a superiority complex, since 
he knows that he has stolen a march over the professor in the competitive 
examination. ‘There is also no danger that the student of a European 
professor would later turn his nose up at him and say that he is getting 
a salary superior to him in the same subject. 

Let me illustrate from geology. A man employed in the Geological 
Survey in India can reach a salary two, three or four times that of the 
seniormost professor. A student, for instance, who has taken his degree 
under the professor, say 10 or 12 years ago, may well be a Superintending 
Geologist on Rs. 1,300-1,800, but the professor himself may be drawing 
half as much after 30 years of service. This breeds a terrible inferiority 
complex in the professor, and unpardonable snobbery in the student. 

A professor in Europe is generally between 50 and 70 years of age 
and is a man who has done outstanding work in his line. He is appointed 
by the government or by the minister of education and not by a selection 
committee. A minister of education writes to specialists all over the world 
and requests them to suggest a suitable candidate for a vacant chair. No- 
one is appointed a professor just because he has taken a doctorate in a 
foreign university. A European professor is rich in years and learning, 
and for these reasons commands respect from his students and the public 
alike. 

A European professor is in the laboratory early in the morning and 
leaves quite late in the evening. He is mostly engaged in his work, except 
that he sometimes gives guidance when sought to a student or two, Most 
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of the routine work is done by his assistant. But students who enter the 
laboratory have the benefit of his lectures twice or three times a week. 

Students enter the university after matriculation, and the only 
degree they get is a doctorate at the end of five or seven years’ stay in the 
university. Before they do research, they have to put in two or three years. 
Then they are drafted on to research in the main subject in the final two 
or three years. In the geological sciences, they do field work for about a 
year. They work in the laboratory for two or three years. They 
usually come in at about 8 a.m. and leave about 6 p.m., with a lunch 
interval. Many of them stay till late at night, even till 12 p.m. There 
is no restriction of hours. There is only one entrance into these laboratories, 
Each research student is given a key. He can therefore come in and go 
any time he likes. There is no restriction as to the apparatus that he 
uses. He need only state his problem to the assistant of the department, 
who will give him the apparatus and put himin the way. A student 
generally uses his own brain, with occasional help from the staff. There 
is no spoon-feeding. Since a student enters a branch of science knowing 
that he is going to pursue it for his lifetime, he is keenly interested in his 
work. Nobody forces him to do anything. In India, oftentimes people 
get into the university just for a degree and take any subject, knowing that 
at any time they may abandon it if it is not lucrative. 

A student’s thesis is not allowed to pass until the professor is satisfied 
about its standard, and, since he is himself the examiner, a student has no 
other chance than by satisfying the professor. The professor can, in fact, 
make or mara man. ‘This position is considered to be dangerous in India, 
and foreign examiners are appointed to circumvent the mischief and pre- 
judice of a local professor. ‘There is no need for such vigilance in Europe, 
since a professor rarely misuses his privilege. I know of a solitary instance 
where a candidate in Europe could not get his degree during the tenure of 
office of a certain professor, but got it two years after the retirement of 
the professor. 

A European matriculate knows a great deal. He is a mature man and 
understands life and learning quite adequately. For instance, he can take 
lectures in optical mineralogy immediately after matriculation, and appre- 
ciate a girl friend in the evening. He knows what he wants to be in life, 
and men and apparatus are not wasted on him. In India, millions of 
sinks in thousands of laboratories may have acids poured in to corrode 
them, but not one of the trainees may turn out to be a chemist. 

A student of chemistry, for instance, in Europe, has to buy his own 
chemicals and apparatus, which are both very expensive. When his thesis 
is accepted for a doctorate, 200 to 300 printed copies of it have to 
be presented to the university. This means an extra expenditure of 
Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 5,000 for the student. No student therefore wastes his 
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money on learning a subject in which he is not interested and by the pursuit 
of which he is not going to earn his livelihood later. In India, on the 
other hand, everything is freely given, including chemicals and apparatus, 
and even scholarships are profusely given, so that education is very cheaply 
got and easily abandoned in later life. 

Since the European student at research knows that he is going to 
pursue the subject in Jater life, he is very keenly interested in his research 
and understands it. His interest is not merely in getting a degree. There- 
fore the standard of research is higher. No-one in Europe thinks of the 
useful aspects that he pursues. Sometimes the research that he does has 
useful applications. But that is accidental. There is no primary drive 
towards the useful aspects of any science. In India, even distinguished 
geologists ask, “ What is the use of knowing the optic axes of a mineral ?” 
They think that one should be thorough in taking dip and strike of beds 
because that would help one in mapping, which is the main purpose of 
the Geological Survey. Others hold the opinion that one must know how 
to locate economic minerals, and therefore one must be thorough with 
prospecting methods, especially the latest method, t.e., geophysical explo- 
ration. 

There is no such bias in Europe. A professor may pursue all his 
life the study of granite or glucophane, irrespective of its practical appli- 
cations. The public or the government do not hold him in low esteem 
for doing this. ‘The pursuit of anything interesting is the motive force 
of European research. Some of the impediments to research are (1) belit- 
tling or condemning the work of others, (2) racial, communal and provin- 
cial partisanship, and (3) irresponsible publication of results. ‘These 
defects are not absent in Europe, but they are not evident to the extent 
that they are in India. 

To illustrate the first point: a certain European professor asked 
me, “I say, you know that professor. He has done nothing since 1931. 
Why don’t you ask him to retire?” And this was said of a very eminent 
European professor. Thus there is a tendency, even in Europe, to belittle 
people. To illustrate the second point : it is not as though in any university 
an individual can be appointed professor entirely on merit irrespective of 
other considerations. For example, if a chair is vacant in the University of 
Basel, it is not as though any well qualified Swiss from anywhere in 
Switzerland is asked to fill the chair. In all probability a Basel man has 
the first preference. In India, people talk of throwing open a chair for 
competition all over India, though we know that often a local man is 
somehow preferred. To illustrate the third point: sometimes inferior 
research, carelessly done, finds itself in print. A certain European profes- 
sor had published a booklet on some special optical technique. As I found 
that the technique ‘did not yield correct results, I asked him why it was so. 
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He replied, “I just published the method, on theoretical grounds, but I 
have not applied it to practical instances.” This attitude is rather bad. 

The tone of research is kept up by various societies and conferences. 
The meetings of these societies are well attended. There is no dearth of 
papers presented; the papers are well received by those present; and 
criticisms are heavy. ‘There is no respect for a person or his official rank. 
I attended two international congresses and several meetings of societies. 
In some of these meetings it was sometimes difficult for the president to 
persuade an enthusiastic speaker to resume his seat. 

The private life of these professors is interesting. They have no 
domestic servants, because servants have to be paid Rs. 500 a month. In 
some socialistic countries the servants are paid even more than the 
professors. ‘The result is that the protessor and his wife have to do all 
the domestic work themselves, from sweeping to cooking and washing. I 
had an interesting experience of this. When I was getting instruction 
from a professor in Germany, I noticed that off and on he would peep out 
of the window, and sometimes after one of these peepings he would 
suddenly disappear and come back again. He was living across the street 
and opposite the institute. It seems that, whenever his wife wanted him 
to do some washing or some such work for her, she would peep out of the 
window, and the professor noticing her would disappear to help her. I 
noticed that another professor would periodically phone his wife while he 
was at work at his institute. I asked him why. He said that he was grate- 
ful to his wife, because she cooked for them, and particularly good food 
at that, and that he often encouraged her on the phone with his love for 
her. Another professor had a funny experience in his marital life. He 
married a certain lady and lived with her for some time, but another 
professor in the same institute enticed her away and married her. After a 
time she found that her first husband was more interesting, so she divorced 
the second and remarried the first. But these domestic matters do not draw 
contempt either from the students, the government or the public. The 
professor still holds his position in research and that carries him through 
life. 

I should therefore summarize my note by saying that the professor, 
the student, the public and the government in Europe have a single purpose 
in research, and that is to unravel the mysteries of nature for its own sake, 
irrespective of utility or passports to employment. No research is wasted 
just to fit men for employment in the public services. 
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India on the frontiers of 
Science and Technology 


N. R. TAWDE 


I is a well-known fact of history that institutions grow around 
persons—persons of broad vision and great deeds. When we think of 
Gurudev Tagore the name of Shantiniketan flashes before our eyes. Pan- 
dit Malaviyaji is associated with Banaras Hindu University, Sir C. V. 
Raman is synonymous with the Raman Research Institute and Jamsetjee 
Tata with the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, familiarly known as 
the Tata Institute. Behind the Calcutta University stands the fame and 
personality of Sir Asutosh Mukerjee. The names of Tilak, Subhas Chandra 
Bose and Gandhiji will remain enshrined in the hearts of lovers of free- 
dom. All these men, whether in this field or that, are creators of traditions, 
creators of great institutions, in short, men of creative genius. ‘The 
current of history is unceasing. The present is based on the past, and the 
future will grow on the present. We of the present, therefore, form a link 
with the past and the future in this time process of past, present and 
future, It is no wonder then that in our own midst, institutions are grow- 
ing that derive their inspiration from the past and yet build on concepts 
that are peculiar to the present. With the lapse of time, some of them 
are sure to become personified. 

One such institution which took root hardly a decade ago is fast 
growing in that smali hill plateau, one of the seven hills forming Dharwar 
—a great centre of educational and cultural activities of the Mysore State, 
in the North Karnatak region. We mean the Karnatak University. It 
symbolises the hopes and aspirations of Kannadigas, engendered over a 
number of years and fulfilled as a spontaneous emission of a bright spark 
descending over a dark horizon. 

This spark is now gathering lustre with the passing years, under the 
inspiration and guidance of a remarkable personality—Shbri D. C. Pavate. 
The lustre is shedding light on this hitherto educationally backward region 
in the field of higher education. As one who has witnessed the growth of 
this University for the past six years, I venture to say that the phenomenal 
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growth of the small nucleus of 1949 into a beautiful campus of learning is 
a tribute to its present Vice-Chancellor, D. C. Pavate, who this year com- 
pletes sixty years of his life wedded tu devoted service, learning, scholarship 
and educational administration. The celebration of the Diamond Jubilee 
of this great educationist, who is carving a unique place for the University 
in the educational and cultural set-up of the whole country, affords an 
occasion to ponder over some of the fundamentals that a university should 
fulfil in the context of material dynamism that characterises the modern 
age. With the pleasant memories of my association extending over nearly 
four decades with the personality around whom this Souvenir volume is 
being woven, and the fountain of inspiration that they give me, my task 
has become much lighter. 

In the present astounding march of technology with its sputniks, 
1.C.B.M.s, radio-telescopes, jet planes and so on, no country can afford to 
lag behind in developing new scientific techniques and resources. In the 
words of Benjamin Disraeli, “ What art was to the ancient world, science 
is to the modern.” “Science is organised knowledge,” according to 
Herbert Spencer. To promote this organised knowledge is the aim and 
mission of a university. Organised knowledge is built upon facts, and 
these cannot be acquired unless basic research is done. It is the rôle of a 
university to perform a large portion of what is called basic research. 
Whether the university is fulfilling this objective and performing this 
mission, and if so to what extent, can be measured in terms of its contri- 
butions to scientific knowledge. Knowledge has to flow from the univer- 
sities. ‘The country is what its universities and research institutions make 
it. On the other hand, the government of the country has a duty to perform 
in this respect, and that is adequately to finance university research or 
to cause adequate funds to flow into university channels from other private 
or corporate sources. That brings us to the question of the advance of 
scientific research and technology in our country now that we have a free 
hand to shape our scientific policies. 

Although India claims to have produced a few outstanding scientists 
like Jagadish Chandra Bose, Ramanujam, Meghnad Saha, Birbal Sahni, 
C. V. Raman and K. S. Krishnan, they were not the products of organised 
scientific activity. ‘Theirs was an individual effort of personal devotion to 
science engendered in an environment which was a creation of their own. 
Organised efforts at the promotion of scientific research were very scanty 
or nominal in the pre-independence era. Whatever significant contribu- 
tions were made to the advancement of science in those years emanated 
largely from universities which had the right men and material to indulge 
in the pursuit of creative work. 

The first attempt worth the name at the revival of science in India 
began with the establishment of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal as early 
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as 1784. It marks the birth of scientific research activity in India. Not 
until 1851, however, was any further serious move made to inject real life 
into it. In that year came into existence the Government Geological 
Survey of India. Then followed the Indian Association for the Cultiva- 
tion of Science, in Calcutta in the year 1876. The pioneer work of Sir C. V. 
Raman was to emanate later from the laboratories of this Assaciation. 
‘There followed the Botanical Survey in 1889, and the Zoological Survey 
in 1916. 

The few scientists and general rank and file of scientific workers 
attached to these institutions, scattered as they were all over the country, 
felt the necessity of collaboration and occasional meetings to deliberate on 
scientific problems and for the exchange of thought. These meetings 
culminated in the formation, in 1914, of a body now well known in the 
country as the Indian Science Congress. This Conference provided a forum 
and yearly meeting place for the reading and discussion of scientific papers. 
Since then the Indian Science Congress has grown to enormous proportions. 
and is today serving the purpose of bringing the younger workers in intel- 
lectual clash with their older and more seasoned brethren. Such clash of 
thoughts and ideas is essential for the healthy growth of science. In the 
context of the scientific and technological developments taking place in 
other countries, it was necessary to encourage this process on the Indian 
scene. 

It is an axiom that a rapid advancement of science and technology 
is a pre-requisite for a nation’s material progress and economic welfare. 
Unfortunately, in spite of possessing natural resources and a rich wealth 
of scientific talent, there was very little by way of national policies to 
encourage or tap those resources or talents. State assistance to scientific 
research is only of recent origin. The beginning was made as late as 1935, 
ie., about 24 years ago. In that year, the Government of India established 
the Industrial Intelligence Research Bureau with the object of creating a 
research organisation suitable to the country’s needs. But it was not 
destined to produce good results, because of lack of real sincerity on the 
part of the then rulers. ‘The initiative was more a reflex of the scientific 
age that was dawning on the world by that time, than a real desire to 
create research-consciousness among the people. This was evident from 
the meagre funds of about 2 lakhs set apart for the activities of the Bureau. 
This situation was, however, not to last very long. 

Under the stress of World War II the attitude changed and there 
was a demand for maximum utilisation of the country’s resources. These 
resources were solely directed at the time towards fighting the war. But 
it was a boon, in as much as there was latent in it a real scientific revival 
for India. For within a year of the commencement of the war, 2.é., in 1940, 
the Government of India set up a Bureau of Scientific and Industrial 
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Research. Two years later, in 1942, this gave place to the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. 

In the public sector, a greater and greater desire for the practice and 
utilization of science and scientific tools and technical gadgets was coming. 
This was apparent from the launching of learned academies, like the Indian 
Academy of Science, Bangalore, and the National Institute of Sciences of 
India in 1935, with the National Academy of Sciences, U.P., following on 
their heels. ‘The National Institute of Science of India was an all-embrac- 
ing scientific body, meant for the recognition of the status of scientists, to 
act as a link between academies, societies, institutions, and Government 
scientific departments and services, and to advise the Government on vari- 
ous issues concerning the promotion of science. Scientists who had made 
their mark in the international field by their researches had hitherto 
sought recognition from the Royal Society of England. Fellowship of this 
society was a coveted honour and is still considered to be so. However, 
Indian scientists and research workers are now turning more inside than 
outside for recognition. 

Consequent on the attainment of freedom by India in 1947, a new 
era of unprecedented progress started which saw rapid strides in the pro- 
motion of scientific research and industrialisation. The Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research was created in 1948 to coordinate the 
research work undertaken in State and private institutions. Subsequently, 
in 1954, the status of a Ministry was given to scientific research, and the 
Department became a part of the Ministry of Natural Resources and 
Scientific Research. ‘The scientific organisation of the country was modelled 
on that in Britain. The Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, as 
an autonomous body registered under the Societies Registration Act (XXI 
of 1860) with a Governing Body, and the Board of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, came under the purview of the Ministry. In the recent redis- 
tribution of portfolios, the control of Scientific Research is among others 
the function of the Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs. 

For an enlightened Government, the assumption of the responsibi- 
lity for research means the important role of financing institutions of 
higher learning and research or securing funds for that purpose from 
corporations or donors. It is in the tapping of these sources that Gov- 
ernment can play a great part in the support of basic or fundamental 
research. In this context we have to see whether the C.S.I.R. is fulfilling 
its functions or not. These functions include the promotion, guidance 
and coordination of scientific and industrial research ; the establishment, 
maintenance and management of laboratories and institutions to further 
scientific research; and the collection and dissemination of scientific 
information. In pursuance of these functions, programmes were chalked 
out, which have recorded phenomenal achievements within a span of 10 
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years. ‘Thanks are due to the vision of the Prime Minister, who took a 
personal interest in the advancement of Indian science in his capacity as 
President of the Governing Body of the Council. No less credit is due to 
the late Sir S. S. Bhatnagar, whose dynamic personality and drive as 
Director of the Council contributed to India’s onward march to science. 

Among the most significant of the achievements of the Council are 
the National Laboratories. Seventeen of these are now functioning and 
form a network all over India. The National Physical Laboratory 
(N.P.L.) at New Delhi and the National Chemical Laboratory (N.C.L.) 
at Poona take pride of place, because they stand on a special footing. The 
N.P.L. is equipped for the maintenance of and research in fundamental 
and derived standards and also undertakes research in industrial standards 
of performance and practice. The N.C.L. is concerned with investigations 
embracing all the chief applications of chemistry. It has also a special 
purpose for areas not covered by other laboratories and institutes. 

The other research institutes and laboratories of the Council are 
concerned with problems of specific industries rapidly developing in the 
country. The broad fields of research are (i) metallurgy, (ii) fuels, (diz) 
glass and ceramics, (tv) food technology, (v) drugs, (vi) leather, (viz) 
buildings, (vzi2) roads, (ix) salt, (x) botanical gardens, (xi) electronic 
engineering, (xti) biochemistry and experimental medicine, (xiii) min- 
ing, and (xiv) electrochemistry. An independent laboratory is assigned to 
each of these. 

Investigations of local importance peculiar to a region are conducted 
in the Regional Laboratories of the Council. Already one such laboratory 
is functioning in Hyderabad, Deccan, and more are contemplated in other 
regions. Other Central Institutes in process of establishment are the 
Central Mechanical Research Institute at Calcutta, and the Research 
Station for utilization of Sambhar bitterns. 

Research work under the Council is not only carried out in these 
national laboratories and institutes of its own, but also extra-murally in uni- 
versities and other institutions under a grant-in-aid scheme. The allocation 
for such sponsored research is done through about 25 Research Advisory 
Committees of specialists in each of the subjects. In 1957-58 the Council 
sponsored about 250 research schemes. The budget grant set apart for 
this purpose in 1957-58 was Rs. 5 crores. Further research grants are also 
made to scientists in the country. Such grants during 1956-57 amounted to 
about Rs. 254 lakhs, distributed among 278 scientists. 

In the Second Five Year Plan period, the total allotment made to the 
C.S.I.R. alone is Rs. 33-36 crores for scientific research and development. 
This spurt of activity during the plan periods bears no comparison to 
what was done in this direction during any period prior to 1947. 

As a result of the sponsoring of research by the C.S.ILR. and other 
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bodies to be mentioned later, specialist schools of research have come into 
existence at some places, viz., geophysics at Andhra University, Waltair, 
dyestuffs at Bombay, and nuclear and ionospheric research at Calcutta. 

Many of the subjects tackled cover a large spectrum of fundamental, 
basic, applied and industrial research, embracing such subjects as food, 
antibiotics, oils, perfumery, rayon, clouds and rain, the I.G.Y., newsprint, 
tanning, geology for determination of the age of rocks and _ their radio 
content, oceanography, low-cost housing materials, cosmic rays, an 
experimental national calendar, etc. 

Not much attention has been paid to research in the biological 
sciences. However, to explore the possibilities of development of the 
biological sciences in relation to their existing state, the C.S.I.R. has set 
up a Biological Research Committee to recommend subjects and the extent 
to which research therein could be supported by the Council. It has also 
to consider the research schemes submitted to the Council by research 
workers and make recommendations in regard to financial assistance. 

Yet another channel through which the Council has encouraged 
and the State has lent support to research are the cooperative research 
associations. A few of the associations that now exist and function in this 
category are the Ahmedabad Textile Research Association, Ahmedabad ; 
the Silk and Art Silk Mills Association, Bombay ; the Bombay Textile Indus- 
try’s Research Association, Bombay ; the Southern India Textile Research 
Association, Coimbatore; and the India Jute Mills Research Association, 
Calcutta. However, much of the research conducted under the auspices 
of these associations is of an applied character in response to immediate, 
direct and specific needs. As against this, the Sri Ram Institute of 
Industrial Research coming under the same category undertakes “ not-for- 
profit” basis research in and investigation of projects sponsored by 
industrial concerns, groups of companies and Government agencies. 

Besides what have been mentioned above as varied research oppor- 
tunities and fields, there are a host of others, Government, semi-Govern- 
ment or private, which are engaged in diverse fields of research, mostly 
fundamental. Mention must be made among these of the Geological 
Survey of India; the Indian Bureau of Mines, Delhi; the Indian School 
of Mines, Dhanbad; the Indian Meteorological Department; the 
Botanical Survey ; the Zoological Survey ; the Forest Research Institute ; the 
Institute of Radio-Physics and Electronics, Calcutta ; the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore; the Bose Research Institute, Calcutta; the 
Laboratories of the Indian Academy of Science (Raman Research 
Institute}, Bangalore; the Physical Research Laboratory, Ahmedabad ; 
the Birbal Sahni Institute of Paleobotany, Lucknow; the Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of Science; and the Tata Institute of 
Fundamental Research, Bombay. All these are manned by seasoned 
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scientists and trained scientific personnel, and various special researches 
emanate from them. 

Under some Central Ministries there are also research establish- 
ments or divisions that conduct research in particular fields. The greatest 
concentration appears to be in the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, 
which has the Institute for Potato Research at Simla and Patna, Inland 
Fisheries Research at Calcutta, Cuttack and Tungabhadra, Marine 
Fisheries Research at Mandapam in South India, Tobacco Research at 
Rajamahendry, Dairy Research at Bangalore and Karnal (Punjab), and 
Sugarcane Research at Lucknow. 

Immediately on the close of World War II, the focus of attention 
throughout the world was nuclear energy. In the general upheaval 
caused by the discovery of this new source of energy and its tremendous 
power, India could not remain a silent spectator. The Government of 
India set up an Atomic Energy Commission in 1948 under the Atomic 
Energy Act of the same year, under Dr. H. J. Bhabha as Chairman. A 
separate Department of Atomic Energy was subsequently created in 1954 
and is located in Bombay. The Executive Branch of the Department is 
the Atomic Energy Establishment, with the Controller as its administra- 
tive head. 

Among the many functions of the Department are the promotion 
of research in atomic energy, fundamental research in nuclear physics, 
and the training of scientific personnel therein. The main centres are 
the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research and the Indian Cancer 
Research Centre, Bombay. The first atomic reactor designed and built 
by Indian scientists and engineers has experimental facilities for pure 
research and for the training of personnel required for the development of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes, such as the production of isotopes 
for agriculture, industry and medicine. The Department of Atomic Energy 
also finances basic reséarch in the universities and special institutes such 
as the Institute of Nuclear Physics, the Bose Research Institute in Calcutta, 
and the Physical Reseaich Laboratory, Ahmedabad. A number of science 
graduates find scope in this new branch of knowledge, which is fast deve- 
loping on varied fronts, and get opportunities for employment suitable to 
their qualifications. 

One very notable step which the Government has taken is the 
establishment of the University Grants Commission (U.G.C.) in 1953. It 
was given autonomous status by an Act of Parliament in 1956. Among 
the matters committed to the care of this body is the determination and 
coordination of facilities for research in all the disciplines in the univer- 
sities. Since its inception, many universities have either introduced post- 
graduate departments in science subjects or strengthened the existing ones 
with grants-in-aid from the U.G.C. for research equipment or for sustaining 
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improved scales of pay to the teaching staff. A considerable. portion of 
the grants of Rs. 2.68 crores in 1955-56 and Rs. 3.5 crores in 1956-57 
made by the Commission to the universities was meant for higher scientific 
research equipment and research training facilities. Such investments 
must reap their harvest in terms of creative work in science, for which the 
universities are more eminently fitted than the National Laboratories or 
Central Institutes. 

While the U.G.C. is thus bearing the main brunt of financing 
research in the university sphere, the central Ministry of Education also 
sanctions independently grants to collegiate institutions for post-graduate 
studies and research in basic science subjects. During the 1951-56 period, 
grants totalling nearly Rs. 63.19 lakhs were made on this account. 
Schemes for developing a large number of colleges throughout the country 
for post-graduate training and research in basic sciences at an estimated cost 
of 72.19 lakhs non-recurring, and Rs. 7.32 lakhs recurring, were also 
launched in collaboration with State Governments. 

The Union Government has instituted a large number of scholar- 
ships tenable in India and abroad for scientific research. In addition 
there are several scholarships made available by foreign governments, 
international and Commonwealth organisations to Indian nationals for 
similar purposes and administered by the India Government. 

Research training scholarships and fellowships of substantial value 
are now awarded for post-graduate training and research in basic and 
technical sciences by the U.G.C., the C.S.LR., the Ministry of Scientific 
Research and Cultura] Affairs and other ministries and the Atomic Energy 
Department. By the end of 1956, nearly 680 of these scholarships were in 
operation for research in scientifi¢ and technical subjects by the Central 
Government alone. 

Medical research is controlled and administered mostly through the 
Indian Council of Medical Research, New Delhi. The Council in addition 
to conducting research at centres under its own charge, grants research 
fellowships at various other medical institutions and centres. It has an 
advisory body which deals with all technical questions connected with 
medical research. In 1956-57 it spent Rs. 33 lakhs on research, and in 
1957-58 the expenditure earmarked was over Rs. 50 lakhs. The Ministry 
of Health also awards stipendiary scholarships for medical research. 

Some of the principal institutions which conduct medical research 
are the School of Tropical Medicine ; the All-India Institute of Hygiene 
and Public Health; the Indian Cancer Research Centre, Bombay; the 
Haffkine Institute, Bombay; the Pasteur Institute, Coonoor ; the School 
of Tropical Diseases, Calcutta ; the King Institute, Guindy, Madras; the 
Drug Research Laboratory, Jammu; the Central Research Institute, 
Kasauli ; etc. These cover many phases of health, disease and medicine, 
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viz., Cancer, tuberculosis, leprosy, virus diseases, nutrition, rabies, influenza, 
malaria, microbiology, vaccines and sera, and many others, 

There is also the Indian Council of Medical Health, whose function 
it is to initiate research in many specific topics at medical colleges and 
hospitals. . 

In engineering the main lines of work are in sanitary, agricultural, 
mechanical, civil, electrical, automobile, structural, acronautical, hydrau- 
lic, railway, heat, public health, and illumination engineering. Added to 
these are researches on engineering problems connected with gas turbines, 
jet propulsion, soil mechanics, wind-power, concrete materials, navigation, 
machine tools, roads, bridges, ports and harbours. ‘There is need to deve- 
lop the science of astronautics which is rising as a new technology in 
more advanced countries like Russia, England and the U.S.A. Facilities 
for research are provided at 15 engineering and technological institutions 
and universities, as well as in the departments and directorates of 
some central ministries. A research unit is also attached to All-India 
Radio at New Delhi. The most important development in technological 
education is the establishment of central technological institutes in 
various zones. In the First Plan, the Indian Institute of Technology at 
Kharagpur came into existence in the Eastern Zone and has already made 
its mame. Further strengthening of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, in technological research was also undertaken in that Plan. 
In the Second Plan the Western Zone had its Technological Institute at 
Bombay opened some time ago. Of the two more institutes in process, 
the opening of one at Madras for the Southern Zone has been announced 
as we conclude this article. The institute for the Northern Zone is ex- 
pected to come up before the end of the Second Five Year Plan. All these 
are meant for higher technological research and training. 

In agriculture, the research in various fields is mainly concentrated 
in the Indian Agricultural Research Institute at Pusa, Delhi, the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee’s Laboratories at Bombay, and research insti- 
tutions functioning under the Ministry of Food and Agriculture. In 
veterinary diseases, researches are conducted at the Indian Veterinary Re- 
search Institute at Izatnagar (U.P.). ‘There are also the National Dairy 
Research Institute at Karnal in Punjab, and the Indian Dairy Research 
Institute at Bangalore. Lac research is carried on at the Lac Research 
Institute at Ranchi in Bihar. The Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research, brought into being as a statutory organisation in 1929, controls 
almost all research in agriculture and animal husbandry by sponsoring 
schemes in the institutions of the Central and State Governments indicated 
above. Stipendary scholarships are awarded for agricultural research by 
the Ministry of Agriculture. 

For research in the defence sciences, the central institution is the 
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Defence Science Laboratory at New Delhi. This is in addition to the work 
conducted at ordnance laboratories at Kanpur and other places, and some 
highly specialised research in this field at other centres. 

The highly dynamic world of today calls for the quick circulation 
of scientific facts, thoughts and discoveries accumulating rapidly in far- 
flung regions. Such a circulation service is essential to all research 
workers in science. It is being rendered in India by the Indian National 
Scientific Documentation Centre (INSDOC), an organisation set up in 
1952 with the co-operation of Unesco. It helps to supply current journals 
and literature from elsewhere to Indian scientific workers and also sup- 
plies to the rest of the world information about scientific work done in 
India. 

Research findings cannot be allowed to remain at the laboratory 
Stage. It is necessary to evaluate them to find out whether they can be 
‘developed and exploited in the public interest. The National Research 
Development Corporation (NRDC), established in 1953, has this function 
of determining the commercial utility of new inventions and processes. 
By the end of the First Plan period, about 177 inventions were reported 
for development, and necessary trials were arranged for them by the 
Corporation. 

The two units mentioned, INSDOC and NRDG, form essential parts 
of the scientific research structure of any country. 

What has been recorded in the foregoing pages appears an imposing 
record of achievement in science and technology. Although it bears but a 
small proportion to the ever-increasing demand for research, it is a substan- 
tial advance over the previous years. The achievements are the results of 
systematic planning in terms of the country’s needs. ‘The record justifies 
the hopes entertained and the objectives outlined in the First Plan, viz., 
the building up of the National Laboratories and the Central Research 
Institutes. With this start, the Second Five Year Plan is working towards 
the objective of “developing existing facilities and of bringing scientists 
in the national laboratories and research workers in the universities to 
bear upon the problems in different fields of national development, which 
press for urgent solution.” 

Looking back, we have reason to be proud of our expanding 
frontiers of science and technology. When, however, we survey scientific 
events in the big world around us, these things pale into insignificance. It 
is in this dissatisfaction that our endeavours for further progress and ad- 
vance must take their root. Progress lies along the path of science. That our 
country has chalked out this path is indicated by the adoption, by our 
Parliament, of the Scientific Policy Resolution. Implementation of that 
policy for the good of the nation and for a better world’to live in, needs 
the harmonised efforts of our scientists and society as a whole and their 
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desire to promote “public understanding in the context of the newer 
Promethean creatures of technology, which are being released in ruthless. 
succession.” 

To be on the path of science and to accelerate the pace of our march 
thereon requires us to cast off complacency. Other forward countries have 
a lesson to teach us. In all the civilized nations of the world, scientific 
research and industria] production are very closely coupled. Attention 
given to scientific education and research has a direct bearing upon the 
rate of increase of industrial production and hence on the improvement in 
the standard of living. This is exemplified by the three nuclear powers, the 
U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. and the U.K. in comparison to such underdeveloped 
countries as China and India. The following figures (Table 1) reproduced 
from the presidential address of Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis to the National 
Institute of Sciences of India, in January 1958, make an instructive and 
interesting study regarding expenditure on research in relation to economic 
development: 


TABLE I 
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Topui National 
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CRRI in person per poon Steel Actual X of Per 
year Eles- Coal Total i- pasts ( a national person 
trictt t t 
( i on) (tons) eme D ons ) crores tncome (Rupees) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
USA 165 2,000 3,812 2.71 3,884 0.64 2,550 1.8 154 
Dollars 
USSR 200 5,000 850 1.38 3,152 0.26 2,200 1.8 110 
Rubles 
UK 5] £ 300 1,845 4.41 9,204 0.39 430 2.1 85 
China 608 135 20 0.15 275 0.005 65 04 Ll 
Yuan 
India 382 Rs. 250 22 0.10 192 0.004 6 0.06 0.15 





Nore: Prof. Mahalanobis’s figures are approximate, but are estimated from data 
available in relevant official and other statistics. 


Tt is evident from the figures that the great powers, the U.S.A., 
U.S.S.R. and U.K. have the highest per capita income, energy, steel and 
expenditure on research. Energy is taken here in terms of electricity 
(kilowatt hours), coal (metric tons) and total energy (kilowatt hours), 
and production in steel ingots (metric tons). ‘These refer to per person 
per year. Of the Asian countries, China and India, which are considered 
to be scientifically forward, lag far behind the three most advanced countries 
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of the world. But of the two, China is comparatively much better off, 
considering that a few years ago it was much behind India. Expenditure 
on research in China is 65 crores, compared to about 6 crores in India, i.e., 
more than ten times higher. It is 0.4 per cent of the national income, 
while India’s is 0.06 per cent. China’s expenditure thus works out to more 
than 7 times India’s figure. The expenditure per person on scientific 
research in China, which is Rs. 1.1 per year, bears the same high proportion 
to India’s Rs. 0.15. We recollect, in this context, the presidential address 
of the late J. C. Ghose to the National Institute of Sciences of India in 
1943, where he raised for the country the slogan, “one percent of the 
national income per year for scientific research”. Within 15 years of that 
slogan, i.e., in 1958, we discovered that we had reached only 1{16th of that 
target, while the more advanced countries, the U.S.A., U.S.S.R. and 
U.K., stood at double that figure, and China nearly half. 

A similar situation prevails in regard to the technical and scientific 
personnel in the category of engineers and doctors. According to the data 
given by Prof. Mahalanobis, the three advanced countries, the U.S.A., 
U.S.S.R. and U.K., have much higher “available” and annual “ out- 
turn” of personnel. ‘The comparative figures per thousand of the .popu- 
lation are recorded in the following table 2 extracted from the data of 
Prof. Mahalanobis. 






































TABLE II 
ENGINEERS | DOCTORS 
1955 ea it 73 

Country papules Total available | Annual Outturn Total available Annual Outturn 
Year Number | Year | Number Year | Number Year Number 
1 2. 8 4 5 6 as “9-10 
USA 1950 3,144 1956 158.0 1955 1,822 1955 42.5 
USSR E 1956 3,605 1956 355.0 1955 1,495 1956 100.0 
UK = 1956 1,539 1954-55 55.0 1956 1674 1952-53 37.3 
China E 1955 132 1955 30.9 1955 166 1955 11.2 
India 1956 188 1955 9.4 1955-56 183 1954 8.1 





As can be seen from these statistics, the U.S.S.R. has established 
a definite lead over both the U.S.A. and the U.K. It has more than 
double the outturn of the U.S.A. and U.K. in respect of doctors and 
engineers. This indicates a striking superiority of the U.S.S.R. at the 
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moment in scientific and technical manpower. It is to be admitted, as: 
remarked by Prof. Mahalanobis, that scientific and technical manpower 
takes more time to mature than basic heavy industries. Such maturity 
being favoured by large availability and outturn, the U.S.S.R. emerges to 
the top in the world today in science and technology. This perhaps explains 
its success in the launching of sputniks and the consequent progress in the 
science of astronautics, as concluded by Mahalanobis and as believed by 
many others. 

China and India when compared to the three advanced countries. 
are much behind in the race for technical manpower. This comparative 
picture is in fact too favourable to India and China, because whereas the 
available and outturn personnel counted in the figures of the U.S.S.R., 
U.S.A. and U.K. are those trained at the university level only, the 
personnel for China and India are both university graduates and diploma 
holders. In these two countries the numbers of available engineers and. 
doctors are nearly the same, with a slight advantage to India. While China 
has available 132 engineers and 166 doctors per million of its population, 
the corresponding figures for India are 188 engineers and 183 doctors. 
This means that India is in a somewhat better position than China. But 
considering the progress over nearly the same period, it is held by Maha- 
lanobis that China has left India far behind, as India had medical educa- 
tion of a modern type several decades earlier than China. As regards the 
annual outturn, China produced in 1955 80.9 engineers and 11.2 doctors 
per million of its population, as against India’s 9.4 engineers and 8.1 
doctors. This is a definite march stolen by China over India. 

If any reliance can be placed on these statistics, the conclusions are 
obvious. They bring out clearly the connection of economic development 
with scientific research and the strength of scientific and technical person- 
nel. It gives, at the same time, an idea as to how much ground India has 
to cover in regard to scientific and technical manpower to come up to the 
level of the more advanced countries. To bridge this wide gap between 
the scientifically advanced and scientifically backward nations, which keeps 
on widening as a result of the continuing process of science, means a greater 
impetus to scientific research by maintaining a fair ratio between research 
expenditure and per capita national income. Further, scientific work and 
technology have to go hand in hand, for the former “ cannot progress in a 
vacuum, i.e., without a background of modern industry, which in turn is 
dependent upon a high level of technology”. In fact, “research has to 
be recognized as an industrial asset...... Laboratory research has found a 
new meaning and new purpose.” 

The urge for the scientific advance that we visualise must come from 
within rather than from without. Such a thesis receives support from the 
dictum of Dr. M. S. Thacker, the Director General of the Council of 
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Scientific and Industrial Research, New Delhi, “‘ Social awareness and social 


support 


have determined the progress and direction of science. If history 


has a lesson it is this: everything that sustains and progresses comes as an 


upsurge 


from within, not as something imported or invited from without. 


Nothing sustains unless it is of the people and by the people.” 
Shall we meet this challenge ? 
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Engineering Education 


S. V. CHANDRASHEKHAR AIYA 


Eweiwerrme first developed as an art. In his attempts to 
control his environment, man was obliged to use his ingenuity and hand- 
skill to develop tools, instruments, etc., and to devise methods of building 
hutments, boats, etc. In this process various techniques were evolved and 
different types of rules of thumb developed. The techniques and rules 
became very elaborate because man began to visualize large structures and 
realize them in practice. The accumulated mass of knowledge became 
vast, and a certain amount of systematic instruction became necessary to 
pass on this knowledge. This knowledge was also subjected to stream- 
lining on the basis of the known facts of science, but the discoveries of 
science took a long time to make their way to the field of this engineering 
technique. Engineering thus meant a synthesis of known knowledge. It 
was enough if an engineer knew how a thing was done and how he 
could repeat it successfully. Engineering training meant mere mechanical 
training in current techniques and the use of the handbooks. It was quite 
adequate if an engineer could visualize a large project and design it fol- 
lowing the established routine, but even this type of work at higher levels 
called for some ingenuity and the exercise of discretion. Training this 
type of engineer naturally required some considerable instruction in the 
shops and drawing halls. 

Along with what has been said above, there was a parallel develop- 
ment. There was continued and rapid development in pure science. Most 
scientists confined themselves to the four walls of their laboratories and 
were content in unravelling the mysteries of nature. Integrity of thought 
and acceptance of facts defined their boundaries. ‘The interests of the 
community did not play any vital role in their intellectual pursuits. A 
few scientists, however, transgressed these accepted boundaries and began to 
think in terms of using the facts of science for human good. These few 
had a different approach altogether. They displayed ingenuity and their 
attitude was distinguished by their refusal to accept anything as impossi- 
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ble. Such scientists, now known as technologists, harnessed science for 
practical uses. Out of this development grew a very systematised trans- 
formation of scientific knowledge into a form utilizable for production, etc., 
and thus came engineering science. 

Engineering science is not even a hundred years old and can be said 
to have begun with the application of the theory of elasticity to the 
development of structural engineering by B. St. Venot. In recent years the 
transformation of scientific discoveries into engineering has been so rapid 
that it can rightly be said that what is science today is engineering tomorrow. 
This speed in the application of scientific discoveries to practical pur- 
poses has resulted: in “ current technique” losing much of its significance. 
An engineer has now to face the problem of rapidly changing techniques. 
He can no longer economically solve his problems with techniques he once 
learnt but has to continually keep on changing techniques. At present 
an engineer is required to solve problems of tomorrow which have never 
been solved before! This has introduced a new dimension into the 
spectrum of engineering knowledge, viz., conception and design of ideas. 
Conception of ideas requires a thorough knowledge of the basic sciences 
and a capacity to understand their development. Design of ideas rests 
on the solid foundation of mathematics. l 

It follows from what has been said that the real problem of engi- 
neering education is to blend harmoniously the art and science of engi- 
neering. The next problem is to decide which class of engineers should 
be trained in the new dimension of engineering knowledge and in what 
manner. These problems have engaged the attention of engineering 
educators the world over during the last fifteen years. There is consider- 
able divergence of opinion on details, but it appears that most people are 
now agreed on fundamentals. 

The practice of engineering requires skilled craftsmen of various 
types. These are best trained in industry, and the training consists in 
making the entrants acquire skills of certain standards. To cope with 
abnormal shortages, it may be useful to establish a few craftsmen training 
institutes, but such a process should not be carried too far because it is 
expensive and because most people acquire better skills if they are aware 
of their future. Further, they have to be primarily fitted to a job. 

The second class of personnel required are those who can become 
successful foremen, supervisors, etc. This class is also best trained in 
industry, i.e. given “in plant” training. In a country like ours this may 
be difficult at present and there is considerable scope for giving the 
required vocational education. Thus arises the need for polytechnics 
and diploma and certificate courses of varied duration to persons who have 
passed the S.S.L.C. examination. ‘There should be theoretical training 
in current techniques, coupled with very elaborate instruction in the labo- 
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ratories, drawing halls, shops, etc. This has got to be supplemented with 
practical training in industry in the vacations following the instruction 
and after qualifying for the diploma or certificate. The supervisory 
personnel must have the necessary theoretical knowledge and the practical 
experience required to gain the confidence of the skilled craftsmen work- 
ing under them. 

The next class of personnel required in industry are meant for the 
organisation of operation, running, maintenance, etc., of plant and 
equipment and the required overall supervision and administration. This 
type of personnel can be called engineers. Our degree courses in engi- 
neering have been modelled to train this class of personnel only, and even 
for this purpose the courses are inadequate in scope, content and actual 
execution. It is generally believed that design, development and research 
engineers would emerge from this class. ‘This hope is realized in practice 
to a very small extent, and this is probably more due to the fact that a 
very brilliant person can come to the top even without training rather 
than to any inherent good points in the system. In other countries, great 
attention is paid to the training of design, development and research 
engineers. Degree courses are modelled for that purpose. Incidentally, 
a large majority are found which may not suit research and development 
work but which can fulfil with great satisfaction the needs of the class 
called maintenance engineers. 

A course like some of those of the present type designed to train 
maintenance engineers is not suited even for training the proper mainten- 
ance engineer of the future, who has to adopt and adapt facts as they are 
uncovered by scientists and transformed into useful application by the 
technologists. Even maintenance and operation require constant and 
important changes of techniques. 

- Having realized the deficiencies of the existing system, some edu- 
cators have provided for more science teaching in engineering courses. This 
is patchwork. The science teacher teaches science without knowing ex- 
actly what the engineer would need either in content or orientation, and 
the engineering teacher goes on teaching techniques without the use of 
the science basis or the techniques of modern mathematics. Such a pro- 
cess is purposeless and defeats its very objective. It overloads the con- 
tent of the course and confuses the student. The harmonious blending of 
the art and science of engineering is a highly skilled operation which can 
be embarked upon by expert scientists and engineers working as a team 
with a few who are both scientists and engineers. 

Persons who are qualified to undertake research and development 
work or the maintenance and operation of plant and equipment are the 
only persons who can be called engineers. - All other categories of engi- 
neering personnel are at best technicians. Engineering as a subject 
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taught to prospective engineers is a highly developed discipline and finds 
an honoured place in university education. This paper is restricted in 
scope to discussing this one problem of engineering education. 

A definition of a professional engineer was recently approved at 
the Conference of Engineering Societies of Western Europe and America. 
It is as follows. “A professional.engineer is competent by virtue of his 
fundamental education and training and possesses a scientific mind, He 
is one who is responsible for the development and application of engineering 
science to knowledge, notably research, designing, construction, manufac- 
ture, superintending, managing and in the education of engineers. His 
work is predominantly intellectual in character and not of a routine mental 
or physical nature. This requires exercise of judgment and ability.” The 
high place given to engineering in the Academy of Sciences of the U.S. S. R. 
appears to indicate that even the U.S.S.R. subscribes to a similar view. 

In the training of professional engineers, the emphasis is on funda- 
mentals and not on a maze of details. In fact, he has to be so thorough 
that he will always be in a position to deduce details of even unknown 
plant or equipment from first principles. His education has to be science- 
based so that he possessses a scientific mind and draws his conclusions 
scientifically rather than relying on mere hand-books. He has continually 
to display a capacity for creative thinking. He has to think of big things 
“in a big way. He does not ordinarily deal in feet but in millions of feet, 
and with space travel as a possibility, he will think of millions of millions 
of feet. He does not think in terms of one chair or one typewriter but 
in terms of mass-producing thousands of them. He does not think in terms 
of buckets of water but in terms of millions of cubic feet. He does not 
think in terms of producing watts of power but megawatts. 

To show the required capacity to do big things in a big way, he 
has to be nursed within a large and streamlined organisation and within 
the limits of a large city. He has continually to visit and work in large 
works during his educational training. An engineering college has itself 
to be a very large organisation and must be located in a very large and 
highly industrialized city. A small college in a village cannot give the 
required mental outlook and cannot, therefore, produce engineers. It may, 
at best, produce engineering graduates. 

‘There cannot be an engineering college in the modern sense of the 
term without extensive research and development work going on within 
its four walls. Creative thinking cannot be fostered in any atmosphere 
other than this. This is brought out most clearly in the “ Objectives and 
Policies ” of the famous Massachusetts Institute of Technology, as follows : 

“Experience has demonstrated that teaching of the highest type, 
especially in science and its applications, thrives best in an atmosphere of 
steady progress in the understanding of the subject taught. He who is 
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still a student, who is still himself learning, whether it be new relationships 
of the most fundamental scientific nature or sounder and more economical 
ways of applying scientific knowledge for the promotion of industry and 
public welfare, can best guide those about to enter upon a professional 
career, 

“ Advancement in professional understanding is best acquired by 
intimate association with creative workers, who are, through research, 
extending the boundaries of their profession.” 

Enginéering research is costly and is the work of teams. A lone 
scientist can do very little. Therefore, it is necessary to have a large 
number of teachers in one place and this can only be realized in a large- 
sized engineering college. The mind is oriented towards creative and 
constructive thinking, especially when young men as freshmen are brought 
into contact with great minds. Eminent men are very few in any country. 
But in a large college there is the possibility of one or two such eminent 
men being there. Lectures by such men can be arranged for all the fresh- 
men together or in large groups in the form of short courses. Such 
a practice is in vogue in many countries. Further, in a large college with 
a large number of teachers in each subject, there is the distinct possibility 
that each subject will be taught, among others, by at least a few good 
teachers. 

Engineering equipment becomes obsolete within the space of ten to 
fifteen years and replacements are necessary. In small institutions the 
equipment may remain in excellent condition although obsolete, because 
it mostly remains idle. Replacements of such equipment become prohi- 
bitively costly. But in a large institution equipment is put to full use 
throughout the day and throughout the year and may easily reach the end 
of its useful life by the time it becomes obsolete. Thus the initial and 
replacement costs of equipment are considerably reduced. 

It appears, therefore, that a very large-sized college is the only 
possible answer for training professional engineers efficiently and economi- 
cally. The question then arises of the workable practical size. Detailed 
calculations show that any number between three and seven thousand 
would be suitable, economical and efficient. Such a large institution raises 
its own administrative problems. ‘These are identical with those of a resi- 
dential university. They are solved in a similar manner by having tutors, 
supervisors, etc. These administrative and instructional duties are 
distributed evenly over a large number of senior teachers like professors, 
readers and assistant professors. 

Such an institution can conveniently undertake research and deve- 
lopment or consultation work contracts from the Services, Governmental 
organisations and industry. Some of the staff employed in such work can. 
conveniently be utilized, on a part-time basis, for lecture or laboratory 
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instruction. Similarly, post-graduate students, who will be in large 
numbers in the institution, can be utilized on a part-time basis for 
laboratory, drawing hall or tutorial instruction of the undergraduate 
students. ‘This would reduce expenditure on post-graduate scholarships, 
etc., and also, to some extent, on undergraduate work. 

f The established concept of a university envisages the existence of a 
large number of faculties—a universitas of knowledge. Against the back- 
ground of such a concept, it appears to be nothing short of a crime to think 
in terms of a university for one faculty. This was certainly true till the 
thirties of the present century. Hence, such large-sized institutions grew 
in the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. as institutes of technology. We have tried 
to follow the pattern in our country by establishing such institutes in 
recent years. Such institutions suffer from the lack of the required academic 
structure which a university provides, and liberty as distinguished from 
license and connoted by the term “ academic freedom ” cannot flower in full. 
So the case for making such large engineering colleges proper engineering 
universities is extremely strong. No other pattern can possibly give the 
required autonomy. 

The argument against a one-faculty university has no relevance in 
current thinking. The engineering colleges of our universities or the engi- 
neering faculties function as separate entities and the engineering students 
have little or no contact with the arts, science or law students. In fact the 
engineering institution works even today in isolation. So far as universality 
of knowledge and learning is concerned, engineering today has become the 
science of sciences. In the institution there would be first-rate physicists, 
chemists, mathematicians, economists, psychologists and others for giving 
instruction to the engineering students. Engineering, today, is not one 
discipline but a group of disciplines. So even the engineering university 
would meet the requirements of the old accepted concept of a university. 
In some countries there are a very large number of faculties but the 
engineering faculty has many more students than all the other faculties 
together! Such a university is, for practical purposes, an engineering 
university although it is not so called. This position has been reached in 
many cases by sheer force of inevitable development. So no useful purpose 
can be served by getting away from this concept of an engineering 
university. 

Existing engineering colleges as parts of universities will no doubt 
continue to function, but they are certain to undergo the transformation to 
large-sized ones with résearch and development work programmes. Perhaps, 
in some universities, the engineering faculty may outstrip in number and 
importance all the other faculties. New institutions will probably start 
functioning with the ultimate objective of being transformed into engineer- 
ing universities. 
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Whatever the structure of the engineering institution, there is not 
a shadow of doubt that the courses of study will undergo the required 
transformation to the desired harmonious blend of the art and science of 
engineering. This blend has to rest and grow on the solid foundations of 
the Queen of Sciences, Mathematics. It is thus most fitting that this new 
approach is presented in the sixtyfirst birthday volume of a brilliant mathe- 
matician of our country and, more so, because he is one of the towering 
educationists of the land with vision, foresight and dash. 
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Agricultural Research 
in India 


S. W. MENSINKAI 


lon is an agricultural country ; the bulk of her people derive 
their livelihood from farming. The Indian economy is predominantly 
agrarian, and agriculture accounts for a little over 50% of the national 
income. Yet, it is only in recent years that there has been a growing 
awareness that education in agriculture and related fields, especially at the 
college level, and research at the post-graduate level, are essential for 
economic progress. 

The first step in organised agricultural education was taken by the 
British in the middle of the 19th century. In 1862 America established 
the now well-known Land Grant Colleges. But it was only in 1906 that 
agricultural education at college level acquired university recognition in 
India. In 1924, on the recommendation of the Royal Commission, the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research was established under the 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture as an agency to co-ordinate research 
between the Centre and the States. This was followed by the Radha- 
krishnan Commission, which made the first post-Independence move in 
1949 towards evaluating and recognising agricultural education and 
research. This led to the institution of the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Education in 1951 as an offshoot of the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research. Whereas the Radhakrishnan Commission recommended that 
agricultural education be recognised as a major national issue, the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Education established sisterhood relations between 
American and Indian universities with a view to developing agricultural 
education, research and extension through the colleges. ‘The outcome of 
this was the Indo-American Inter-Institutional arrangement which is now 
in operation. Under this arrangement India is divided into five zones. 
Each zone comprises a few States and is assigned to one of the Land Grant 
Colleges. The arrangement also provides for assistance to the Indian insti- 
tutions with library books, journals and research equipment, higher train- 
ing for Indian nationals at American universities, and for the exchange of 
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experts in the various fields of agricultural education, research and 
extension. 

Against the background of these recent developments, an attempt is 
made to evaluate agricultural research in this country. 

Agriculture as practised in our country is primarily based on an 
artisanship developed through generations of experience by the tillers of 
the soil. To-day the cultivator has confidence in production methods 
evolved out of years of trial. His economic position prevents him from 
readily adopting new agricultural practices, crop varieties or other improve- 
ments, unless they are foolproof and are free from economic risk. Any 
neglect in this regard will result in loss of confidence of the cultivator in 
the organisation that did research work to develop new techniques. 

The agricultural problems that call for investigation are of such 
magnitude that they must receive adequate attention at the Central and the 
State levels. It is necessary, therefore, that the promotion of research, 
college instruction and extension in agriculture are simultaneous and 
concurrently adequate. None can be effective or productive without the 
other two. 

The main agencies connected with research at the Centre are: 
(a) The Ministry of Food and Agriculture; (b) The Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research ; and (c) the Central Commodity Committees. At the 
State level they are: (d) the State Departments of Agriculture and Ani- 
mal Husbandry, and (e) other research institutes which are not associated 
with the Ministry of Food and Agriculture or with the States or with the 
normal agricultural pursuits that contribute directly to advances in agri- 
cultural technology, but which conduct research in specialised fields related 
to agriculture and are provided with funds from the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research for the purpose. Some of these institutions are: 
(1) The National Physical Laboratory, New Delhi; (2) The National Che- 
mical Laboratory, Poona; (3) The Central Laboratory for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, Hyderabad; (4) The Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore; (5) The School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta; and (6) The 
All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta. 

The support for research by the Government of India is provided 
through the several central research institutes, boards or directorates as 
follows: (1) Indian Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi; (2) 
Indian Veterinary Research Institute, Izatnagar; (3) Directorate of Plant 
Protection and Quarantine, New Delhi; (4) Directorate of Agricultural 
Marketing and Inspection, New Delhi; (5) Central Rice Research Insti- 
tute, Cuttack ; (6) Central Potato Research Institute, Patna; (7) Sugarcane 
Breeding Institute, Coimbatore; (8) Sugarcane Research Institute, 
Bhadruck-Lucknow ; (9) Vegetable Breeding Station, Kulu; (10) Indian 
Dairy Research Institute, Bangalore ; (11) National Dairy Research Insti- 
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tute, Karnal; (12) Central Soil Conservation, Bombay; (13) Forest 
Research Institute, Dehra Dun; (14) Central Inland Fisheries Research 
Station, Barrackpore; (15) Central Marine Fisheries Research Station, 
Barrackpore ; and (16) Deep Sea Fishing Station, Bombay. These organisa- 
tions have been established to provide for basic research, guidance and 
experience in the solution of practical agricultural problems, particularly 
of regional and national significance. 

The Indian Agricultural Research Institute was established as the 
Imperial Agricultural Research Institute in 1905 at Pusa in Bihar and was 
transferred to New Delhi in 1936 following the earthquake in 1934. It 
isthe premier agricultural research institute, covering a wide range of 
subjects. It also conducts post-graduate training. The Indian Veterinary 
Research Institute located in Izatnagar was first established as the Imperial 
Bacteriological Laboratory at Poona in 1889. It was transferred to 
Mukteshwar in 1893. In 1915, a station was established at Izatnagar 
which was developed as the main centre. In addition to research, the 
Indian Veterinary Research Institute has facilities for in-service training 
and it promotes post-graduate work. 

The Indian Agricultural Research Institute and the Indian 
Veterinary Research Institute have been conducting a substantial 
amount of very fine research work. But they are not in a position to 
function effectively either as centres of agricultural and veterinary research 
or in a coordinating capacity for co-operative State-Centre programmes of 
a regional or national nature. The Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute has no recognised position of leadership or responsibility in 
relation to the other central agricultural institutes, which are restricted in 
their scope of research to particular commodity problems. ‘These central 
institutes are individually responsible to different sections or administra- 
tive heads in the Ministry of Food and Agriculture. Thus not even the 
research supported directly by the Ministry is subject to adequate internal 
co-ordination. 

The Indian Council of Agricultural Research is an agency which 
co-ordinates research between the Centre and the States. It was in 1924 that it 
came into existence under the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, on the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission on Agriculture. Development 
and extension work also was brought within the scope of the Councils 
activities in 1955, when an Extension Wing of the Council was reconstituted 
into a separate Extension and Training Directorate in the Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture. The Council has no research institutes under its im- 
mediate supervision, but it finances research work carried out in 
Government institutes at the Centre and the States, in the universities and 
in private institutions. Even so, it has contributed significantly to the 
support and integration of research in India, The Minister for Food and 
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Agriculture, Government of India, is its President, and the Vice-President 
is the Chief Executive Officer, who also acts as Agricultural Advisor to 
the Central Government. 


The recommended organisational set-up is as follows : 


INDIAN COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


President ( Minister for Food and Agriculture ) 
Vice-President or Executive President 


Administrative 


Wing 


(Secretary and other 








Technical Wing 
(Deputy Executive 








administrative staff.) President) 
(A) (B) (©) (D) 
Agricultural Commissioner Commissioner Other Staff 
Commissioner for Veterinary for Animal 
, Services, Husbandry 

(1) Chief of (1) Chief of and Dairying Statistical Chief of Chief of 
Crop Produc- Animal and (1) Chief of Advisor State Advisory 
tion , Poultry Divi- Cattle Im- Relations and In- 

(2) Chief of sion provement formation 
ee (2) Chief of (2) Chief of Services 
rops 


(3) Chief of 
Soils and Fer- 
tilizers 


Biological Pro- 
ducts 
(3) Chief of 


Animal Nutri- 
tion 
(3) Chief of 


, Veterinary Dairying 
(4) Chief of Education (4) Chief of 
Agricultural Goat and 
Engineering Sheep Im- 

(5) Chief of provement 
E (5) Chief of 
conomics Poultry Im- 

(6) Chief of ranen 
Agricultural 
Education 


The staff at first may appear large but is essential. The majority of 


the staff positions cover fields that are self-evident. 


The Chief of Agri- 


cultural Education serves as the Executive Secretary of the Indian Council 
of Agricultural Education. He is the principal liaison representative of 
the Council in contacts with the colleges of agriculture. The Chief of 
State Relations is responsible for contacts with the States relating to work 
supported by the funds provided by the Centre. The Chief of Advisory 
and Information Services is the principal information officer of the 
Ministry. 

In spite of the fact that it has contributed significantly to research, 
the Council has not been able to co-ordinate it effectively, primarily 
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because its powers of co-ordination are limited to the schemes sponsored 
by it. Even here the co-ordination consists primarily in the review of 
reports without actual field inspection of the work. The Council is 
responsible for the co-ordination of the work conducted by the various 
central institutes and for the co-ordination of local research conducted by 
the States. Some provision has been made for co-ordinating the conduct of 
research supported by the Commodity Committees through the Vice-President 
of the Council, who was till recently the Chairman of all the eight Commo- 
dity Committees. The effectiveness of this procedure also is broken down as 
the Vice-President is no longer the Chairman of all commodity committees. 
In view of these shortcomings, a considerable revision of the organisation 
and functional responsibilities of the Council is desirable. 

A substantial part of the support for research on a number of major 
crops is provided by the commodity committees. Some of these commit- 
tices have been established by statute and empowered to utilise the revenues 
from a special cess on the respective products on the basis of processed 
units. The Indian Central Oilseeds Committee, for example, derives its 
revenue from an excise duty at the rate of one anna per maund on all oils 
extracted from oilseeds crushed in commercial processing plants. Central 
commodity committees are established for the following crops: (1) cotton— 
Indian Central Cotton Committee; (2) sugarcane—Indian Central Sugar- 
cane Committee; (3) tobacco--Indian Central Tobacco Committee; (4) 
oilseeds—Indian Central Oilseeds Committee; (5) jute—Indian Central 
Jute Committee; (6) coconut—Indian Central Coconut Committee; (7) 
lac—Indian Central Lac Committee; and (8) arecanut—Indian Central 
Arecanut Committee. The support for some of these committees ( Jute, 
Sugarcane, Arecanut and Tobacco ) is not provided through a special cess 
but by direct allocation from the Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 

The commodity committees were established in recognition of the 
need for special attention to the producers of cotton, sugarcane and other 
important products. The commodity committees have made significant 
contributions to technological advancement in their respective fields of 
work. However, there are a few outstanding defects, and there is wide 
difference of opinion regarding the organisation, function and future 
responsibilities of these committees. 

The large membership, for instance, makes the administrative costs 
range upwards from 10%, excluding the salaries of the members from the 
States. ‘The short-term sanction of support for many of the schemes results 
in inadequate planning. The requirement that the funds provided by the 
committee be matched by the State is an undesirable feature, as some States 
are not in a position to contribute their share of funds. The neglect of 
many important problems that transcend commodity fields is a major 
detrimental effect of the commodity approach to agricultural problems. 
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A substantial revision in the make-up and functions of the com- 
mitteés to reduce the overhead costs and to provide for the use of a portion. 
of their funds to support crop rotation, soil management, and similar gross 
commodity research projects, would result in a balanced programme of 
agricultural research. This could be achieved by the commodity commit- 
tees contributing a percentage of their annual incomes to a fund to be 
administered by the Indian Council of Agricultural Research for supporting 
research of the type mentioned. 

The Departments of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry are the 
principal agencies responsible for the technical aspects of agriculture at 
State level. ‘They direct the activities in research, education and extension 
as well as numerous services or regulatory functions that vary from State 
to State. 

The Director as head of the Department is in over-all charge of 
research, education, and extension in co-operation with the National Ex- 
tension Service. He may have, in order to assist him, Joint Directors for 
Education, Research and Extension, who have a supporting staff of Deputy 
Directors division-wise in the State. Each division has a varying number 
of district officers who are designated as Assistant Directors of Agriculture. 
The District is subdivided into smaller areas variously called Prants or 
Hoblis. Each Hobli will have a varying number of villages in charge of 
an Agricultural Assistant for agricultural propaganda. 

In respect of research, some States have Joint Directors (Research) 
in charge who with crop spécialists and officers in charge of experimental 
stations distributed in the State, and with subject-matter specialists of the 
colleges supervise and co-ordinate research in the State. The colleges, in 
addition to serving as centres of teaching, also function as research centres, 
and have attached to them State subject-matter specialists, as for instance : 
(1) Economic Botanist to Government; (2) Agricultural Chemist to Gov- 
ernment; (3) Agronomist to Government; (4) Horticulturist to Govern- 
ment; (5) Agricultural Economist to Government; (6) Agricultural En- 
tomologist to Government; (7) Plant Pathologist to Government; (8) 
Agricultural Engineer to Government. It is not unusual to have the Prin- 
cipal as Joint Director of Research in addition or as additional Director 
( Research ), depending on the organisational pattern of the State. 

It is being increasingly realised and appreciated that the colleges, 
for healthy progress of the State, must serve as centres from which radiate 
education, research and extension developments, and accordingly the 
Principal may hold the additional position of a Joint Director or Director 
of Agriculture (Research). In States with only one college of agriculture, 
I recommend the following organisational set-up so as to co-ordinate 
teaching, research and extension. 

The first change should come about in the shift of control from 
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Government to the university. The college should be under the control 
of the university both administratively and academically. The State 
should retain only supervisory control under the Director of Agriculture, 
preferably designated Commissioner of Agriculture, and promulgate legis- 
lative measures, whereas education, research and extension should be the 
concern of the university. On this basis, the office of the Director ( Com- 
missioner ) of Agriculture will have a much reduced staff, whereas the 
colleges will enjoy enlarged areas of control over education, research and 
extension. With a view to associating the Commissioner of Agriculture 
with the academic and technical developments of the State, it is suggested 
that he should be a member of the executive council (syndicate) of the 
university. 
Vice-Chancellor 

(Assisted by Executive Council of which Commissioner cf Agriculture is a member) 


Dean and Director of Agriculture 
(Head of State College) 





Principal (Joint Director, 


Joint Director 


Joint Director 


Education) Research Extension 
(In charge of Teaching) (In charge of (In charge of 
Research) Propaganda) 





Professors and State Sub- 


State Crop Extension (Advice) 


Extension (Service) 


ject-Matter Specialists Specialists ah 
1) Economic Botanist 1) Sugar- (1) Plant Deputy Directors 
EEA and Pro- ae specs ope (Regional) Assist- 
fessor of Botany (2) Paddy Tal ant Directors (Dis- 
(2) Agricultural Che- Specialist (a) i nome trict) Agricultural 
mist to Government and (3) Oilseeds į pele i Officers ( Prant ) 
Professor of Chemistry Specialist (b) atnolo- Agricultural Assist- 
(8) Agricultural Entomo- (4) Millets P . ants (Villages) 
logist to Government and Specialist, etc. 2 S ) nen 
Professor of Entomology (5) Wheat ied olet 
(4) Plant Pathologist to Specialist 3) Soil 
Government and Professor (6) Cotton c (3) ar 
of Plant Pathology Specialist OS ion 
(5) Agronomist to Gov- (7) Tobacco (4) H ai 
ernment and Professor Specialist ort 


of Agronomy 

(6) Agricultural Engi- 
neer to Government and 
Professor of Engineering 

(7) Agricultural Econo- 
mist to Government and 
Professor of Economics 

(8) Horticulturist to 
Government and Professor 
of Horticulture 


culture Exten- 
sion Officer 


In States having more than one college of agriculture, zonalisation 
into agronomic areas of operation with identical staff set-up in each zone 
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should bring about effective co-ordination of teaching, research and exten- 
sion. One college, however, will have to serve as a dominant college in 
which will be housed all the relatively senior teachers, subject-matter 
specialists, crop specialists, and extension specialists, who will represent 
the State in their respective fields, 

With all the progressive changes in the organisational set-up in the 
various States of the country, the over-all status of research is not quite 
satisfactory. True, some colleges and research stations have well-rounded 
research programmes, but progress in research is generally handicapped, 
for one thing by a limited number of research workers, who in many cases 
are réquired to assume related but non-research (administrative ) respon- 
sibilities. Likewise, there needs to be added a team of subject-matter 
specialists to the colleges who act as extension (advice) staff and who 
ensure quick transmission of research results to the cultivators through the 
extension (service) staff, as Deputy Directors (Extension) and District 
staff. At the present time this additional workload on an already limited 
staff of research workers is rendering research ineffective in many fields. 

A further handicap in research activities results because of the 
location of some research institutes and colleges in crowded urban areas. 
The gradual encroachment of urban development has reduced the avail- 
able land area so that space for field experiments and proper care of 
animals is inadequate. These institutions also face a difficulty in attempt- 
ing to do research on rural problems and provide teaching in agricultural 
fields in an urban environment. 

The foregoing appraisal of agricultural research will leave an 
impression that there is much to be desired in the development of technical 
leadership. Some of the major difficulties in this regard are not due to 
lack of men or material, but rather to current policies of administration 
and personnel management. 

Considerable attention has been given to the development of 
improved agricultural facilities but this is not matched by the selection 
of the right type of scientific and teaching staff. 

The direction or supervision of research or education programmes 
must be entrusted to individuals who have a full understanding of the 
problems, requirements and potentialities in the technical fields. The head 
of a research or education institute must be a stimulating, driving force 
capable of perceiving the nature of complex problems. Such technical 
leadership will lend stability and provide for continuous progress in 
research and education. There is a tendency in some States to place non- 
technical administrative officers in charge of agricultural research, education 
and other technical services. This is a retrograde move which leads to 
mediocrity in technology. Such men may be good administrators, but 
progress in the technical aspects of agriculture requires more than ability 
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to iron out administrative wrinkles. It requires leadership of professional 
agriculturists. In this context it is interesting to note the remarks made 
by the Joint Indo-American Team, which had contact with a number of 
State Directors of Agriculture, who were non-technical men. “In many 
instances their knowledge of the deep-seated problems of agriculture was 
largely superficial and they could not provide the leadership or under- 
standing necessary for the handling of important technical matters in 
agriculture. Considerable time of their subordinate technical workers 
was occupied in educating the non-technical administrative superiors, who 
then made the final important decisions. An equally important detri- 
mental factor is the potential, long term effect on scientists whose efforts 
and ambitions will be shackled by such non-respected, non-technical leader- 
ship.” Science and education must receive the highest technical guidance 
available in the country. 

One of the most important obstacles to the development of a high- 
grade technical agricultural service is the current system of promotion 
entirely on seniority so long as officers retain good health and avoid the 
type of misconduct that would result in their expulsion from government 
service. In practice there is essentially no recognition of merit or produc- 
tivity. This has a very great damping effect on the ambitions of young 
qualified scientists, who are brought to realise that their promotion depends 
very little on individual initiative or contribution to scientific progress. 
They begin to feel that they have an equal opportunity to advance, if they 
assume a desk position of scientific direction. It is, therefore, essential that 
provision be made for periodic evaluation of the competence and product- 
ivity of research workers, as in many other countries, by committees 
composed of well-qualified individuals of the status of high-ranking scien- 
tists. Such evaluation provides for the recognition of merit and should 
be given greater weight than seniority in the selection for key posts. Also 
in such selections due consideration should be given to the ability of 
scientists to work with others. 

Another major problem is the transfer of specialists trained in a 
certain discipline to high level positions in another scientific field for 
which they are not especially qualified, but to which they are considered 
entitled on the basis of seniority. To overcome this defect, categories 
should be established within which scientists can advance. As a minimum, 
the categories should include such fields as plant breeding and genetics, 
plant pathology, plant physiology, agronomy, agricultural science, agricul- 
tural engineering, animal breeding and other similar disciplines. The 
background of experience and productivity in a given field of research also 
should be weighed in addition to seniority in determining selection. 

It is equally necessary to realise that the major responsibility for 
such selection is to be placed on the head of the organisation or agency 
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in which the individual is to be employed. To prevent excessive abuse of 
power, a committee made up of the senior technical’ personnel in the 
institution should be established for advisory purposes. 

Non-delegation of responsibility to the subordinate officers is yet 
another factor which conduces to technical mediocrity. There are a large 
number of individuals, including young men, who have the same potential 
qualities of leadership that are found and recognised in other countries 
of the world. India will not lack in technical and professional leadership 
in agriculture, if these individuals are given a reasonable chance to develop 
experience and competence through assigned responsibilities. 

Likewise, the failure to delegate adequate responsibility to heads of 
various organisations for the purpose of supplies and equipment results in 
considerable ineffectiveness through delay in the procurement of items 
essential for the conduct of research or teaching activities. Under the 
present system, the head of an organisation is not free to implement a 
scheme even after it has been approved by the appropriate committee or 
unit of the Ministry as an Indian Council of Agricultural Research scheme. 
There is an excessive requirement of further justification to acquire 
sanction of the Finance Department to obtain funds for the scheme. There 
should be a reasonable delegation of authority to the heads of organisations 
for the purchase of supplies and equipment up to a value of Rs. 2,000 
without additional sanction or approval. This would eliminate many of 
the minor bottlenecks which frequently are as significant as major ones in 
curtailing the effectiveness of research and teaching programmes, 

Also the time and energy of professional personnel could be more 
effectively utilised, if they were provided with adequate competent clerks or 
assistants to handle routine matters, as for instance the signing of hundreds 
of fee receipts of students by the principal of a college. This system does 
not permit of the maximum return from the real qualities and competence 
of technical people. 

Finally, no single problem of personnel management has been 
more loudly voiced and protested about than the problem of low salaries. 
The disparity between the salaries of scientists or teachers and of officers 
holding administrative positions is unrealistic and results in a down- 
grading of scientific stature in India. Research and education are creative 
forces that provide new wealth for the country. The ablest minds trained 
in India’s colleges and universities should be canalised into this highly 
productive technical research activity. The present salary structure has 
resulted in the decanting of a disproportionate share of India’s intellectual 
talent into the administrative field. It is to be fervently hoped that the 
grant of adequate salaries for scientific and professional positions in agri- 
culture will be considered by a special Government Commission. 
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Irrigation in India 


D. DoppraH 


Ovr country has been famous for irrigation works from times 
immemorial. Frequent references to the practice of irrigation have been 
traced in records dating back to many centuries before the commencement 
of the Christian era. Well irrigation and inundation from the swollen 
rivers during the monsoons have been practised since the earliest time. Of 
the large number of tanks which are found in the Deccan, many have been 
in existence for centuries. However, the works which have made India 
famous for irrigation have been constructed mainly during the last 100 
years. The tempo of construction of irrigation works has increased 
greatly after 1947, the year of independence. Steady progress is being 
maintained on the basis of well-considered Five Year Plans. (Vide 
Statement No. 1). 

It is desirable to know something about the past history of irriga- 
tion in India so as to be able to better appreciate and comprehend the 
magnitude of the works that are now being carried out. Three of the most 
important works undertaken early in the 19th century were the remodelling 
of two of the canals from the River Jamuna originally constructed in the 
14th century, andi the Cauvery Delta System in Madras, the original work 
on which is generally ascribed to about the second century. These three 
systems, and the number of inundation canals mostly on the River Indus, 
irrigated in about 1850 three million acres. About twice as great an area 
must have been under well irrigation at that time. ‘The total area under 
irrigation about 1850 was therefore 9 million acres. 

The second phase of irrigation development began after 1850. New 
and big ventures were the Ganga Canal in Uttar Pradesh in 1854, the Upper 
Bari Doab Canal in Punjab in 1859, and the Godavari Delta System in 
Madras. The Krishna Delta System was completed in 1855. It was about 
the same time that two private companies, the Madras and the East India 
Companies, were formed to undertake the construction and operation of 
the Karnool and Kadapa Canal in Madras and the Orissa Canal respective- 
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ly, and these works represent the great failures in the history of irrigation 
in India. 

In 1866, the Government of India accepted the policy of supple- 
menting the ordinary resources of the Government by means of public 
loans for the construction of productive public works. It was this policy 
which rendered possible the very great development in irrigation that 
followed. It was a year later, in 1867, that the Government of India laid 
down the basic principle that the waters of a river should be utilised to 
the best possible advantage in the tracts commanded irrespective of terri- 
torial boundaries. 

_By then India was ahead of other countries both in the size of the 
canals and in the magnitude of the river works from which their supplies 
were drawn. She had not so far undertaken the construction of dams. 
With the construction of the Mutha Project she passed another milestone 
in the history of irrigation. The Khadakvasala Dam, a mile in length and 
100 feet high, near Poona, was started in 1869 and completed in ten years. 
Among other works carried out towards the close of the 19th century the 
Lower Chenab Canal in Punjab can claim to be the most intensive and 
successful irrigation system in the world. This canal carries at its head 
a supply of water almost equal to that in the River Thames in flood in 
London, The difficulties that were surmounted in the execution of the 
Periyar System in the South, diverting the river flowing into the Arabian 
Sea to the east, were perhaps the greatest ever met with till that date. The 
Vanivilas Sagar in the State of Mysore was constructed in 1889. It is 146 
feet high and was constructed with surki mortar. No cement was used. 

The beginning of the 20th century was marked by the setting up 
of the Indian Irrigation Commission (1901-3), as a result of whose 
recommendations a large number of new works were undertaken and the 
construction of new canals was accelerated. The first important work of 
this century was the Triple Canals project, the largest work executed up to 
that time. After the first world war, the Lloyd Barrage project, with the 
largest barrage in the world at Sukkur and seven canals with an aggregate 
capacity of over 40,000 c.ft., was brought into operation in 1932. The bar- 
rage and the canal system cost Rs. 20 crores. The Krishnarajasagar Dam 
across the upper reaches of the River Cauvery was started in 1914. An. 
other dam along the same river but of twice the capacity, namely the 
Mettur Dam in Madras, was started in 1925. About the same period the 
Bhatgar Dam and the Wilson Dam were constructed in the Bombay 
Presidency. The Wilson Dam is 270 ft. high; even to-day it is the highest 
in India among the completed dams. 

The results of all these endeavours was reflected in the steady increase 
year by year in the area irrigated. Thus in about the year 1900, 30 million 
acres were irrigated by canals and tanks and 15 million acres by wells and 
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other sources. ‘These figures increased to 45 and 25 million acres by 1945. 
The capital outlay also increased rapidly with the increased tempo of con- 
struction of irrigation works. In 1900 it was 27 crores, and in 1945 it 
was about 180 acres. This sum of 180 crores is not the correct value of 
the works. If these works were to be constructed to-day they would cost 
three times or even more, say about 600 crores. 

Thus at the time of independence, India was irrigating the largest area 
in the world except China. It was more than three times the area irri- 
gated in the U.S.A., the next most irrigated country, The area was more 
than the combined total of any other ten countries in the world except 
China. With independence and partition, India was still the leading 
country in respect of irrigation. In April 1951, that is at the beginning of 
the First Five Year Plan, India irrigated 50 million acres, 30 million acres 
under major and medium irrigation works, and 20 million acres by minor 
irrigation and private tanks. The capital value was about 500 crores in 
terms of the present-day purchasing power of the rupee. That is the story 
of the development of irrigation till the beginning of the First Five Year 
Plan. 

Before we go further into the rapid strides that are being taken in 
irrigation with the formulation of the Five Year Plans, it is better to have 
an idea of the land and water resources which India possesses, 

According to the data available, the total cultivable area is about 
300 million acres. Of this, nearly 106 million acres will have been brought 
under irrigation, both minor and major schemes, after the full develop- 
ment of schemes undertaken during the First and Second Five Year Plans. 
It is further estimated that approximately an additional area of 130 
million acres can be brought under irrigation in future plans, thus bringing 
the ultimate cultivated area to 236 million acres. This appears reasonable 
as compared to the total cultivable area of about 300 million acres and 
the sown area of about 290 million acres. 

The work of estimating the water resources of the country is still in 
progress. It has been calculated that, out of the total annual estimated 
flow of 1,400 million acre-feet, the ultimate utilisation for irrigation pur- 
poses will be of the order of 656 million acre-feet. 

It is rather difficult to speak of the First and Second Plans separately 
with reference to irrigation works, especially big works. Some works 
included in the First Five Year Plan will bear fruit in the Second Five 
Year Plan and some in the Third Five Year Plan. It is, in fact, a conti- 
nuous process from plan to plan. 

A rapid survey of the most important projects from one end of the 
country to the other can now be made. We have the Bhakra Dam, under 
construction in the East Punjab. It is now the cynosure of all the visitors 
to the country. It is the highest gravity dam in the world, being 407 ft. high. 
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The engineer is confronted here with some of the most baffling problems. 
The diversion works consist of two 50 feet diameter tunnels. ‘The length 
of the dam is 1,650 ft., with a top width of 30 ft. and bottom width of 
600 ft. It impounds 7.2 mil. acre-feet, of which 5.4 mil. acre-feet forms 
the live storage. It will irrigate 3.5 mil. acres and generate 3.5 lakh 
K, W. of power. 

The River Kosi which is the sorrow of Bihar is going to be harnessed 
very soon. For the present a barrage will be constructed with embank- 
ments on either side to confine and guide the ravaging flood waters. 
Besides moderating floods, it will irrigate 1.4 mil. acres of land in Bihar. 

The Hirakud dam across the River Mahanadi, which hitherto was 
flowing untamed and unutilised, has already been completed. It is the 
longest dam in the world, being 16 miles in length. The masonry dam 
is 200 ft. high. It is one in the series proposed to be constructed across 
the River Mahanadi. It confers great bounties in the form of irrigating 
1.1 mil. acres, and generating 2.56 lakh K.W. of power. 

The Damodar Valley Project consists of 8 dams and one barrage 
across the River Damodar and its tributaries. ‘The project will provide 
perennial irrigation to 0.76 mil. acres, and will generate 3 lakh K.W. of 
power, besides providing for flood control. 

Then in Madhya Bharat we have the Chambal and Kotah barrage 
projects. The dam forming the Gandhisagar is 204 ft. high above the 
foundation, and stores 6.85 mil. acre ft. The barrage is 60 miles down- 
stream from the dam. The project will irrigate 1.2 mil, acres and 
generate 1.02 lakh K.W. of power. 

The Nagarjunasagar Project in Andhra Pradesh is one of the big- 
gest projects undertaken in the Second Five Year Plan. The height of the 
dam is 404 ft. In impounds 9.18 mil. acre ft. The total length of the 
canals is 416 miles, with a maximum discharge of 21,000 cusecs in the Right 
Bank Canal. The project will irrigate 3.18 mil. acres. There will be 
power generation to an extent of 4 lakh K.W. 

The work on the biggest canal project in the world, the Rajasthan 
Canal, has just been started. The main canal will be about 425 miles 
long. The branches will have a length of about 600 miles. 

The Tungabhadra Dam, in the State of Mysore, had the distinc- 
tion of being completed in the First Plan period. It is a project benefitting 
two States, Andhra and Mysore. It will irrigate an extensive area of 1.2 
mil. acres in the two States. It will generate 1.71 lakh K.W. of power. 
In the State of Mysore, the Tunga Anicut and Nugu Dam projects have 
also been completed. Part of the Ghataprabha Project is completed. 

In the state of Madras the Bhavanisagar Project has been completed 
to irrigate 23,000 acres. In Madras, Bombay and Kerala States several 
other projects have also been taken up and some of them completed. 
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That gives a bird’s-eye view of many of the important irrigation pro- 
jects in the First and the Second Five Year Plans. 

Well irrigation has been practised in India for centuries, but this 
type of irrigation by tapping the underground water was mostly left to 
private enterprise. From 1932 onwards, however, Government have 
initiated schemes to tap the underground storage and to bring fresh areas 
under well irrigation. Hundreds of tube-wells have been constructed in 
Uttar Pradesh, Punjab and Bihar, and these have cost several crores of 
rupees. To increase irrigation under wells, people have been encouraged 
to instal electric pumps. 

Besides these big projects, there are many smaller schemes. There 
are 138 medium-sized schemes included in the Second Five Year Plan and 
they are expected to yield quick results, bringing an area of nearly 9 mil- 
lion acres under fresh irrigation. In States like Mysore, numerous old tanks 
are also being restored and improved. 

In the First Five Year Plan, for irrigation and flood control 395 
crores were set apart, forming 17% of the total outlay of 2,356 crores. In 
the Second Five Year Plan for the same purpose 440 crores have been allot- 
ted, forming 9%, of the total outlay of 4800 crores. Works undertaken under 
agriculture and community projects and the national extension service also 
help to extend the benefits of irrigation to certain areas. As mentioned 
earlier, in 1950-51 the area under irrigation was about 50 million acres. 
During the First Plan it was increased to about 70 million acres. The 
Second Plan includes 108 new projects most of which are of medium or 
small size and can yield results quickly. It is hoped that as a result of 
these schemes and of others undertaken during the First Plan but whose 
benefits were not felt immediately, about 21 million acres of land will be 
added to the irrigated area. This includes 9 million acres of land to be 
irrigated by minor works. It is estimated that the proportion of the 
irrigated to the total cultivated area in India will thus increase from 23% 
in 1955-56 to 30% in 1960-61. 

These works are being constructed from borrowed funds. While 
these projects are national undertakings and remain national assets they 
confer special benefits on the people that are immediately served by them. 
It is therefore but natural that such people should contribute something 
towards the cost of construction. They must of course contribute fully for 
their maintenance. A certain contribution or betterment levy is therefore 
levied on these people. In.the form of water rates they pay for the main- 
¿cr ice of the projects. 

As regards benefits, apart from irrigation these projects help to 
control floods, generate power, create areas of recreation, help preserve 
wild life, contribute to the development of fisheries, and help navigation. 

The design and construction of these projects are as complicated as 
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they are interesting. No stone is left unturned to see that they are designed 
in the most economical and the best manner possible. The Central Water 
and Power Commission investigates and designs some of the projects that 
are located in States that do not have well-developed investigation and 
design departments. Some States, Punjab, Madras and Mysore, make 
their own arrangements for the design and construction of works ; but they 
are free to draw from the pool of knowledge accumulated in the Central 
Water and Power Commission. After these projects are designed, import- 
ant features are tested by model studies and other investigations in research 
stations, and improvements are effected. Designs are modified wherever 
necessary. Every river and every site along its course presents problems 
of its own. It is very difficult to imagine all the consequences of putting 
down an artificial obstruction and thus changing the river’s established 
course. Research aims primarily at understanding what would happen as 
a result of any natural regime being disturbed by an artificial impediment 
and suggests measures which, if not adopted in the initial stages, might 
cost much more and also introduce avoidable complications. It has now 
been well realised that in spite of the best designs model studies are always 
instrumental in effecting improvements. Therefore no irrigation project 
is undertaken nowadays without its important design features being verified 
by models, and without the materials that go into its construction being 
tested in the laboratories of the research station. ‘There are in India seven 
engineering research laboratories. The one located in Krishnarajasagar is 
part of the Public Works Department of Mysore. Research helps by putting 
forth definite solutions to problems, and saving time and money by largely 
eliminating doubts, indécision, controversies and failures. 

To construct these projects both indigenous methods and methods 
adopted in a country like the U.S.A. are used. In the Bhakra dam, most 
up-to-date methods of conveying and pouring concrete have been adopted. 
Heavy machines of all types are employed on a large scale. In the South, 
and specially in Mysore and Madras States, manual labour is utilised to a 
great extent. In order to help the people associate themselves with these 
projects and to make them feel they are also partners in these mighty 
ventures, the N.C.C., Bharat Sevak Sangh and such associations are given 
opportunities to work in big projects like the Kosi Project. 

Hundreds of engineers are engaged in the design and construction 
of these projects. Attempts are made continuously to pool the knowledge 
and experience gained from the difficulties encountered and even the 
mistakes that may be committed, for the general benefit of the country 
and the engineering profession. The Central Water and Power Commis- 
sion, an all-India institution, collects and distributes information. The 
Central Board of Irrigation and Power is the premier and oldest institu- 
tution coordinating research work throughout India. The Union Ministry 
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of Irrigation and Power have also constituted a committee of Ministers and 
Chief Engineers. They arrange seminars periodically. The seminars 
have proved a great success and have helped to disseminate experience and 
knowledge and overcome troubles and drawbacks confronting the engi- 
neers in the design and execution of the various projects. 

Thus the history of how India came to occupy and is still occupying 
the premier position in respect of irrigation is a long and fascinating 
account of bold enterprise, of magnificent skill and courage, of innumerable 
difficultiés overcome, of endless worry and of loyal and selfless service. 
Ancient India abounds in temples. But modern India is building new 
types of temples which are equally sacred, for these are also works of art 
and love built for the well-being of our people and hence as valuable an 
offering to God as any in the world. 
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Mineral Resources 
of Karnataka 


M. S. SADASHIVAIAH 


Neuran GA, the well-known Rastrakuta poet of the 9th cen- 
tury, said in his Kavirajamarga that Karnataka then extended north to south 
from the Godavari to the Kaveri and from coast to coast east and west, 
This territory, coinciding roughly with the present Mysore State, has 
come under one administration after the reorganisation of the States. 
Mysore now covers an area of 73,560 square miles, with a population of 
19,401,477. The State ranks ninth in area, eighth in population and 
fourth in mineral production in India. 

Though in production it falls behind three other States, Karnataka is 
rich in mineral resources. A large part of the State is surveyed for its 
mineral resources, but a considerable part remains unsurveyed, and in 
many parts, except for a cursory examination, no detailed investigation 
has been done. If a mineral survey of the State is made on modern lines, 
employing geological and geophysical methods, there is a possibility of 
finding many new mineral deposits. 

Karnataka is largely composed of the schists and gneisses of the 
Archean age, schists covering an area of about 9,000 sq. miles and gneisses, 
including granites, occuping about 50,000 sq. miles. ‘These schists and 
gneisses constitute mainly the Dharwar system. They are present in the 
whole of the former Mysore State, Coorg, and a large part of South Kanara, 
North Kanara, Dharwar, Raichur and Bidar districts, and a small portion 
in the southern parts of Belgaum and Bijapur districts. The schist belts 
occur generally as narrow rock formations separated by the gneisses a few 
miles in width but running for hundreds of miles in a N. W, to S. E. direc- 
tion. Among the subsequent rock formations are those of the Cuddapah 
and the Kurnool systems covering about 2,000 sq. miles in parts of the 
Belgaum, Bijapur and Dharwar districts ; and the volcanic lava formations 
of the Deccan Trap period covering about 10,000 sq. miles occupying a 
large portion of the Belgaum, Bijapur and Gulbarga districts. Alluvial 
and shore deposits of recent formations fringe the West Coast for a length 
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of about 200 miles and cover about 2,000 sq. miles in North and South 
Kanara districts. Valuable minerals such as gold, iron ores, manganese 
ore, chromite, copper ores, corundum, garnets, graphite, pyrites, asbestos 
and several others are found in the Dharwar schists. These minerals are 
not evenly distributed in all the schist belts. While some schist belts 
are rich in iron and manganese ores, there are other schist belts containing 
sulphide ore bodies, gold lodes and chromite deposits. The granites and 
gneisses are less rich in mineral deposits; in them are found occasional 
deposits of mica, quartz, felspar, kaolin, and rarely monazite, beryl, samar- 
kite and columbite. Among the other subsequent rock formations occur 
some limestones, clays, laterite and other building stones of less im- 
portance. 

Karnataka is very rich in mineral resources. It has nearly forty 
different types of economic minerals and each of them forms numerous 
deposits of varying extent and distributed widely. The State is proud of 
having rich and highly productive gold mines at Kolar, high-grade ores 
akin to the world’s best iron ores at Sandur and Kemmangundi, ores of 
chromium of metallurgical grade at Byrapur, and rich manganese ores in 
North Kanara and Bellary. In addition, ores of aluminium, copper, lead 
and antimony are found in various parts of the State. The non-metallic 
minerals found include asbestos, beryl, corundum, garnet, graphite, kaolin, 
kyanite and magnesite, and about thirty others are found in different parts. 

Gold is widely distributed in the Dharwar schists. From the evid- 
ence it is clear that there was a flourishing gold mining industry several 
centuries ago in our country. At present there are three productive mines 
on the Kolar Gold Field, and the Hatti mines in the Raichur district. The 
Kolar gold mines alone have produced during the last seventy five years 
21.94 million ounces of gold of an approximate value of 210 crores of 
rupees. ‘There are numerous ancient gold workings in the State, more or 
less confined to the Kolar schist belt, the Hatti schist belt, the Gadag- 
Dombal-Chikkanayakanahalli schist belt, and round about Honnali in the 
Shimoga district. In recent years some intensive investigations have been 
done in some areas, and the Department of Mines and Geology of the 
State, and the Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines of the Gov- 
ernment of India are likely to undertake more intensive operations in 
selected areas. 

Karnataka is rich in iron ore deposits (hematite, limonite and 
magnetite). Rich and workable deposits occur in the Sandur area of the 
Bellary district and the Kemmangundi ore field of the Chikmagalur 
district. There are also areas of rich iron ore in the Dharwar, Shimoga, 
North Kanara, Belgaum, Bijapur and Bangalore districts. Information 
is lacking regarding the quantity of the ores in these areas. The Kem- 
mangundi ore field has a reserve of 20 million tons of high grade ore. 
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Sandur has a proved reserve of 200 million tons and a possible reserve of 600 
million tons of high grade ore. The other areas of the State are estimated 
to contain 150 million tons of fairly good iron ore. Karnataka has a 
proved reserve of 765 million tons of high grade hematite, 215 million 
tons of magnetite, and a possible reserve of 2 million tons of hematite and 
500 million tons of magnetite. Over the last 25 years 10 million tons of 
iron have been supplied from the Kemmangundi ore field to the Bhadravati 
iron smelting plant. 

Karnataka ranks fifth in the production of manganese ores in India. 
Manganese ores are chiefly found in the Bellary, Shimoga, Chitradurga, 
Tumkur, North Kanara and Belgaum districts. Small deposits are also 
found in the Dharwar, Bijapur and Bidar districts. The Shimoga, Chitra- 
durga and Tumkur districts at present produce medium to low grade ores 
(38 to 42% Mn) as the high grade ores (48% Mn and above ) have all 
been mined. In North Kanara all grades of manganese ore occur but 
some contain as much as 66% Mn and iron 1% to 2%. Most of the ores 
of the Bellary district belong to the low to medium grade. It is estimated 
that the Sandur taluk of the Bellary district contains 2.7 million tons 
of ore, and that around Supa in North Kanara there are 2 million tons 
of ore. A detailed survey might reveal many more manganese deposits. 

It is estimated that Karnataka contains about a million tons of 
chromite of various grades, ranging from 38% to 52% chromic oxide, 
found distributed in the Hassan and Mysore districts. Recent explora- 
tions have shown that the present estimates need revision. Low grade 
chromite ores containing from 30% to 38% chromic oxide are found at a 
few places in Shimoga, Chitradurga and Chikmagalur districts. So far no 
chromite deposits have been discovered in North Karnataka. 

Copper deposits (chiefly malachite) are found at several places in 
Karnataka, particularly near Chitradurga and Mysore. Investigations 
have shown that they are rich in some places, but the ore bodies are not 
extensive enough to permit working on a large scale. These localities need 
detailed geophysical investigation and drilling before a definite opinion 
can be expressed on the feasibility of working these deposits. 

The sulphide deposits of Ingaldhal (14 million tons with an average 
sulphur content of 40%) contain a little arsenic, antimony and lead sul- 
phides. But lead and antimony sulphides do not form large ore bodies, 
Recently galena (lead sulphide ) has been reported at Metri, Hospet taluk, 
Bellary district. The area needs detailed prospecting to know the extent 
of the deposit. 

Nowhere in Karnataka have silver ores been discovered. But 
some quantity of silver is got during the treatment of the gold ores of 
Kolar. 

Occurrences of ores of columbium and tantalum have been reported 
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round about Bangalore. Titanium iron ore occurs in the Mandya district. 
Tin gravels have been described from the stream sands in the vicinity of 
Kappatgudda in the Dharwar district. Detailed information is lacking 
about these occurrences. 

Numerous non-metallic minerals occur in Karnataka. Only import- 
ant ores will be described below, indicating the distribution of important 
deposits of each mineral. 

Amphibole asbestos occur at many places in the Hassan district. In 
some places the deposit is quite considerable, yielding a few thousand tons. 
Small deposits occur at many places in Mysore and in Bagalkot taluk 
( Yelligutti), Bijapur district and near Dhareshwar in North Kanara dis- 
trict. Chrysotile asbestos occur as small deposits in the Yenneholerangan- 
betta region near Holenarasipur and near Mavinhalli in Mysore taluk. 
Some of these deposits need detailed prospecting before a definite opinion 
can be given regarding the reserve. 

Bauxite deposits occur extensively in the Belgaum district, which is 
estimated to contain 6.7 million tons of all grades. Small deposits of 
bauxite are also found in the Bababudan hill range, estimated to contain 
5.0 million tons, of which high grade material amounts to 10,000 tons. 
A siliceous type of bauxite occurs in Holalkere taluk, Chitradurga district. 
Further survey and prospecting in Noth Kanara might reveal new deposits. 

Some small beryl deposits have been located in several parts of Kar- 
nataka but it is doubtful whether any of them are workable on a commercial 
scale. 

Corundum of various types has been located in the schists in several 
parts of Karnataka, particularly in the Mysore, Hassan, Tumkur and South 
Kanara districts. Some of the occurrences are workable on a commercial 
scale. 

Felspar (both potash and soda felspars) are found at many places 
in Karnataka. This material is not much utilised as the ceramic industry 
is practically absent except at Bangalore. 

Fire clay deposits are not found in Karnataka. But china clays and 
lithomarges suitable for making fire bricks are present in Bangalore, Kolar, 
South Kanara, North Kanara, Belgaum and Dharwar districts. Orily depo- 
sits around Bangalore are at present being mined. 

Garnets of various shadés and types are found in the schistose rocks 
at many places in Karnataka. Garnets also occur as loose crystals and as 
stream sands in Saklespur taluk, Hassan district, Mysore taluk and Heg- 
gaddevankote taluk in Mysore district, and along the coastal tracts of 
North Kanara district. None of these deposits have been utilised. 

Graphitic clay containing 20% to 25% amorphous graphite occurs 
as a deposit, estimated to contain about 100,000 tons, in Bangarpet taluk, 
Kolar district. The deposit is being mined and utilised as foundry lin- 
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ings. Crystalline graphite occurs as thin flakes in the granulitic rocks in 
Mysore taluk, Mysore district. The material requires processing before 
the graphite can be utilised. 

Kaolin deposits of different grades and purity are abundant in 
Karnataka. Some of the deposits are bing mined and refined to get refined 
kaolin for use in the paper and porcelain industry; or it is supplied as 
such to be used in the steel industry. Small quantities are mined for use 
in indigenous industries like slate pencils. The deposits are situated in 
Hassan, Shimoga, Kolar, Chikmagalur, South Kanara, North Kanara, 
Belgaum, Bellary and Bidar districts. 

Deposits of kyanite and sillimanite occur in Chitradurga, Mysore 
and Hassan districts. Though these minerals have the same chemical 
composition, they are widely different in their refractory properties. The 
kyanite deposit near Holalkere, Chitradurga district, is estimated to contain 
about 10,000 tons. Smaller deposits of these minerals are also found at 
several places in Karnataka, but not much information is available about 
them. 

Karnataka has extensive deposits of limestone, found distributed in 
the Shimoga, Chitradurga, Tumkur, North Kanara, Belgaum, Bijapur, 
Raichur, Gulbarga, and Dharwar districts. Small deposits are also found 
in several other districts. The limestone deposits range in composition 
from high calcium to magnesian, dolomitic, siliceous and clayey types. 
The high calcium types are used extensively in the manufacture of cement. 
The cement factories situated in Shimoga and Raichur districts consume 
about 40,000 and 250,000 tons of limestones annually. About 5,000 tons 
of limestones are utilised as flux annually by the iron smelting piant at 
Bhadravati. There are enough limestone deposits in Karnataka to start 
cement factories in suitable localities. Kankar, which occurs in practically 
every district, is being utilised locally for making quicklime. 

Magnesite occurs as veins in ultra basic rocks in the Hassan and 
Mysore districts and in Coorg. The deposits of the Mysore district are 
fairly big and the one occurring near Dodkanya has been worked for the last 
thirty years and has yielded 100,000 tons. There are smaller deposits round 
about Mysore and Coorg. 

No workable deposit of mica has yet been discovered in Karnataka. 
Pegmatites containing fairly good quality but small books of mica occur in 
Hassan, Mysore, Chikmagalur and South Kanara districts and in Coorg. 

Vein and reef quartz occurs at many places in Karnataka but intensive 
investigation has not been done so far to ascertain the quality and reserves 
of the material. Some of them form big deposits like the one situated near 
Bhadravati from which quartz is mined for making ferrosilicon. Well 
crystallised, flawless, transparent types occur at many places in the State. 

Workable deposits of steatite occur at many places in Karnataka, 
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though pure talc deposits are rare. They occur in Mysore, Hassan, 
Shimoga, Dharwar, Bellary and South Kanara districts. Soapstones are 
generally cut and used as refractory bricks and other refractory products 
and also used to a small extent for architectural purposes and in the pre- 
paration of domestic utensils. At present soapstones are mined in the 
Mysore and Hassan districts. 

Vermiculite is an altered mica. Deposits have been located recently 
in Hassan, Tumkur and Mysore districts. A careful search at the contact 
of basic and ultrabasic rocks might reveal many vermiculite deposits. The 
mineral has spécial refractory, acoustic and structural properties. Of late 
its use has considerably increased. 

Karnataka has numerous types and varieties of building materials 
such as granites, gneisses, porphyries, slates, marbles, postones, fel- 
sites, basic dykes, laterites and sandstones. Many of these stones have great 
architectural value when polished. Some of these stones are being ex- 
ported to foreign countries. 

From the mineral survey so far carried out in Karnataka, it is clear 
that there are abundant resources of iron and manganese ores and enough 
chromite for further expansion of the iron and steel and ferroalloy indus- 
try. There are vast resources of limestones and clays for starting new 
cement manufacturing plants. Corundum, garnet, quartz and staurolite 
deposits are enough to expand the abrasive industry. There are enough 
resources of china clay, felspar and quartz to expand the porcelain, stone- 
ware and glass industries. ‘There are the necessary mineral deposits to 
start heavy chemical, paint and aluminium industries in the State. More 
than all there are vast unsurveyed areas which await detailed geological 
and geophysical surveys, possibly leading to the discovery of many mineral 
deposits and thus bringing greater prosperity to the nation. 
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The Role of Social Service in 
Our Educational System 


G. S. HALAPPA 


Te problems of Indian welfare are as wide as they are varied. 
In finding solutions to these problems one should not try to imitate the 
techniques employed in highly developed countries of the West. It is a 
well-known fact that many countries in Asia are either undeveloped or less 
developed than their counterparts in the West. In many well developed 
states in the West the problem of eradicating illiteracy does not exist at 
all, but conditions in backward countries in Asia are different and require 
quick remedies lest the situation become explosive. Though society in 
Asia has been undergoing transition, feudal ideas and practices are still a 
formidable force and the gap between the privileged few and the unpri- 
vileged many is wide. How to narrow this gap is the concern of Govern- 
ments and sociologists in Asia. Unless a new social order based on 
democratic foundations is evolved, the less fortunate many may be deprived 
of equal opportunities for many generations to come. 

Having realised this need the Fathers of the Indian Constitution 
declared in the Preamble the aim of securing to all its citizens justice, social, 
economic, political, and equality of status and of opportunity, and of 
promoting fellowship and the dignity of the individual. The Directive 
Principles of State Policy require the State to strive to promote the welfare 
of all citizens. 

The importance of social service need hardly be emphasised. But 
the question is whether the welfare activities should be done by the 
Government or whether they should be left to private voluntary organisa- 
tions. In the U.S.S.R. they have been state-sponsored. In Europe and 
America some of the most valuable welfare services have been rendered 
by private bodies. 

A modern country such as India which is in process of rapid 
change has to see that the people bend their energies to the task of national 
emancipation. Students and the youth could be harnessed to accelerate 
welfare programmes. Students could devote a part of their time to con- 
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structive work such as organising literacy campaigns. “They can spread 
ideas of cleanliness, civic responsibility, etc. Such activities will prevent 
the unproductive waste of student energies in politics and will also mend 
their attitude towards society. They will realise the value of -manual 
labour, and ideas of social service and sacrifice will be inculcated into theit 
minds. As the famous American philosoper John Dewey has stated, proper 
learning should involve the use of both hands and brain. In our country’s 
history great teachers such as Basava have emphasised the Kayaka way of 
life. In our own time Mahatma Gandhi attached the greatest importance 
to the dignity of labour and called upon the people to devote part of their 
time to social service. 

In order to make our students service-minded and also to see that 
they might help implement our welfare plans, some think that social service 
must be made an integral part of the curriculum and students must be 
required to render social service for a stipulated period. It is also suggested 
that without social service degrees should not be awarded by the university. 

In some States such as the Uttar Pradesh social service was intro- 
duced in the post-independence period in some universities and those who 
held a certificate of social service were to be preferred by the Public 
Service Commission for certain types of appointment. But the experiment 
does not appear to have been successful, and the scheme was later 
abandoned. ‘Teachers and students alike seem to be opposed to the 
introduction of compulsory social service. The Mysore University Teachers 
Convention held in 1956 in Bangalore in a resolution did not favour the 
scheme of compulsory social service contemplated in the Mysore University 
Bill, and the idea was subsequently dropped. The main grounds on 
which social service is not favoured in educational institutions are : 


(Ù Society cannot be built on philanthropy. 


(ii) If the ideal is ethical—that is to inculcate a spirit of service— 
we will be presuming an illusion that the educated are moti- 
vated by a different set of values. Moreover, students 
constitute only about 2% of the entire society. 


(iii) When plenty of cheap labour is available why should we waste 
funds on amateur labourers ? It is not an economic proposition. 


(iv) Why are students alone to be singled out for compulsory social 
service? This may not be “forced labour ”, which is prohi- 
bited under the Constitution. But it might amount to dis- 
crimination, which is against the spirit of the Constitution 
(vide Art. 23). 
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(v) One year’s compulsory social service after graduation or on 
the eve of graduation is a waste of time for those who would like 
to enter Government service. 


(vi) While boys may not experience much difficulty in social ser- 
vice girls will have to face many problems, since our society 
is different from the Western society. 


(vii) To make social service compulsory is to admit that the present 
system of education is useless. It is a reflection on the academic 
standards of the present time. 


These are some of the arguments advanced against the scheme of 
compulsory social service. Education, we must remember, is after all a social 
process and is apt to be coloured by social conditions. If the scheme did 
not succeed élsewhere, we should seek the reasons for it. When the entire 
country has embarked upon a bold scheme of evolving a new social order 
students also can devote their energy to social service in their vacations 
and free time which can go a long way in building a new society. Social 
service—voluntary or compulsory—can release vast potentialities which 
can be utilised in our endeavour to help the less fortunate and under- 
privileged groups in the nation. 


PART THREE 


Culture 
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Language, Alphabet 
and Script 


HUMAYUN KABIR 


T iere appears to be a good deal of confusion in the public 
mind about the relation of language to alphabet and script. Claims are 
sometimes made that a particular language is capable of being written only 
in a particular alphabet. Sometimes this claim is pushed even further 
and it is said that not only the alphabet but even the script is an integral 
part of a language. Since matters concerning language are always charged 
with emotion, some of the emotional fervour is transferred to the discus- 
sion on alphabet and script. 

A little reflection would however show that language, alphabet and 
script are completely different things and their relation is anything but 
intrinsic. There are many languages in the world which have neither 
alphabet nor script. In India itself there are many tribal people who have 
their own languages. ‘These are fairly developed languages capable of express- 
ing poetic emotions and sentiments, and yet they are quite innocent of 
either alphabet or script. 

One may concede that a highly developed language generally has 
an alphabet and a script. The reason for this is that a highly developed 
language implies a highly developed civilisation and man’s memory alone 
cannot sustain the weight of knowledge and emotion involved in such 
development. Nevertheless, students of history know that for ages man 
depended on his memory and not on the written word for transmitting from 
one generation to another the cultural heritage of the race. In fact, it is 
only with the discovery of printing and paper that written texts became 
the major medium and repository of man’s scientific knowledge and emo- 
tional experience. 

Let us begin with language. It is in one sense the most intimate 
possession of man. It is something so linked with his personality that any 
violation of language involves violation of personality. There have been 
philosophers who have attempted to explain language in conceptual terms. 
Some of them have regarded it as an artificial construct which could be 
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modified according to preconceived notions. Attempts have even been made 
to build up artificial languages, but human experience shows that such 
attempts have never succeeded. 

Philosophers who have traced the growth of language to human 
emotion stand on firmer ground. Its first beginnings are to be found in 
the emotional transfer of experiences between mother and child. Such a 
relation is never merely intellectual. When a mother fondles a child, 
there is not merely an intellectual awareness of one another between them. 
Far more important, there is an emotional oneness which gives a peculiar 
sanctity to their relation. When a mother scolds or punishes a child, this 
emotional element is equally present. Similarly, when the child makes 
noises to express its hunger or some other sense of discomfort, it is not a 
mere intellectual report but it carries with it an emotional connotation 
and an imperative that the discomfort must be removed. That is how a 
child first acquires its language, and the term mother-tongue has become 
synonymous with man’s most intimate form of expression. 

Human languages differ from animal sounds expressing various 
states of emotion or urges to action in their greater complexity and intel- 
ligibility. ‘This is where concepts begin to play their part in the develop- 
ment of language. A concept is based essentially on a generalisation of 
a number of particular experiences. Such generalisation involves both 
analysis and synthesis. It is man’s power to analyse the elements of a 
situation, pick out the essential ingredients and relate them to similar 
elements in other situations that gives him supremacy over all other 
animals. Language is the symbol of this superiority, and the state of 
development of a language generally marks the stage of civilisation which 
a particular individual or community has reached. 

Language is thus based on man’s deepest emotions and enriched by 
his conceptual grasp of the world. It however goes beyond emotion and 
thought by creating a fusion in which the whole is greater than the sum 
total of the parts. It would not perhaps be wrong to call this totality 
spiritual. Language is thus man’s deepest spiritual possession and also the 
instrument through which he can express and expand his spirituality. 

If we accept this interpretation of the origin and nature of language, 
it is not surprising that language should be the most inviolate element in 
man’s personality. Indeed, a man can change almost all his other material 
and mental possessions and yet retain his identity. If a rich man becomes 
poor, he does not cease to be himself. He can change his clothes and form 
of dwelling without the slightest effect on his personality. He can change 
his customs and beliefs and yet remain the same man. He can change his 
country, for people can and do migrate from one part of the world to another. 
He can and does change his nationality and yet he remains the same man. He 
can even change hiy religion, for conversions do take place on both an 
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individual and a mass scale. He cannot, however, change his language 
and yet remain the same person. In fact he cannot change his language 
at all, for even though he may learn another language, the associations and 
emotional charge of his mother-tongue can never be transferred to a 
language which he has later learnt. 

Even a rapid survey of the history of Europe would show that while 
state boundaries have changed again and again, political nationality has 
often been in a state of flux, and customs and religions have changed with 
the passage of time, the linguistic frontiers of Europe have remained almost 
unchanged through centuries, if not millennia.. In fact the most violent 
attempts to suppress languages have failed. If political persecution or 
economic disabilities could suppress a language, Polish would have disap- 
peared from the surface of the world several hundred years ago. The 
vitality of Hebrew is another example of the way in which language has 
survived persecution of evéry conceivable type. 

Language is therefore something which is intrinsic to the nature of 
the individual. Not so the alphabet. In fact, there are hundreds of 
millions of people in the world who use languages and use them skilfully 
without being aware that language involves any such thing as an alphabet. 
Some of the greatest poets of the world were unlettered men and com- 
pletely unaware that their creations depended upon an intellectual abstrac- 
tion called the alphabet. If we are to attempt a definition of an alphabet, 
we may say that it is an analysis of the various sounds used in a particular 
language and their arrangement according to certain principles. These 
principles vary from alphabet to alphabet and make some superior to others 
from the point of view of scientific analysis. Nevertheless, alphabets remain 
comparatively abstract things in which the common man is hardly interest- 
ed and of which he is generally unaware. 

One may go further and say that though the alphabet is based on the 
language, it is not an intrinsic part of it. The same language can be written 
in different alphabets. The Greek alphabet differs from the Arabic or the 
Sanskrit, but the same sentences can be written in any of them. There is 
the story of an Indian political leader who delivered a speech in German 
without any knowledge of the language on the basis of a prepared text he 
had written down in the Gujerati script! The superiority of the San- 
skrit alphabet lies in the fact that here is an arrangement of sounds 
according to phonetic principles, but there are other alphabets which 
have also proved effective though based on other principles. The Sanskrit 
alphabet appeals to students of linguistics as it groups together different 
groups of sounds produced by different parts of man’s speech organs. 

Another claim made on behalf of the Sanskritic alphabet is that it 
enables a more correct enunciation of sounds than other alphabets, This 
claim is partially true but is not justified in the extravagant form in which 
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it is often made. There are sounds produced by the human voice that 
cannot be expressed in the Sanskritic or indeed in any other alphabet. 
There is no letter in the Sanskritic alphabet which corresponds to a in man. 
Indian students of philology know that the Sanskrit alphabet has no letter 
which can express the short a at the end of Tamil words. In fact, the same 
sound when pronounced by different persons has slight variations in timbre, 
tone and volume. Since the possibility of such variation is infinite, it is 
obvious that no alphabet, however elaborate, would express these infinite 
nuances in the human voice. 

The alphabet does have some relation to the language, as suggested 
above, even though the relation is not as intimate as we sometimes think. 
Script is a completely different matter and has no relation whatever to any 
Janguage or to any alphabet. If the alphabet is an arrangement of the 
sounds which are used in a particular language, the script consists of mere 
visual signs to refer to particular letters in the alphabet. The same sound 
can and is répresented by any number of different visual symbols. In the 
Roman script, which is used by many European languages, the visual marks 
that represent capital letters and small letters are often quite different. 
Nobody would however suggest that these separate marks refer to separate 
letters or sounds, and still less that either the capital or the small letter 
has any particular sanctity attached to it. 

It is surprising that in India of all countries there should be so 
much confusion about the relation between alphabet and script. The 
Sanskrit alphabet developed in the course of centuries and was perfected 
almost two thousand years ago. Not so the script. At one time, this 
alphabet was written in the Brahmi script. Soon after there appeared on 
the scene the Kharoshti script. For almost a thousand years, both Brahmi 
and Kharoshti existed side by side. ‘There are other scripts also which 
have been used as visual representation of the Sanskrit alphabet. We have 
thus the Asoka script, the Gupta script, the Sarada script, the Saraswati 
script and the Pallava script. All of them accept the same alphabet, but 
the system of visual representation differs in the case of each. 

Even today, all the North Indian languages have inherited the San- 
skrit alphabet, but the script used is different. The same alphabet is 
expressed in one way in Devanagari, in another way in Maithili and in 
still other ways in the Bengali, Assamese and Oriya scripts. ‘There is no 
difference among Assamese, Bengali, Hindi and Oriya so far as the alpha- 
bet is concerned, but the scripts in which these languages are written differ 
quite radically. It would be fantastic to suggest that any one of these 
scripts has any specially sacrosanct relation with the alphabet which is 
common to all of them. 

If then the script and the alphabet are different, there is no reason 
why there should be so much excitement in India—and sometimes else- 
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where—over the question of script. ‘The script is in any case an artificial 
symbol which the child acquires through painful labour and often only 
under the pressure of physical and mental compulsion by his teachers. A 
child may imbibe its language with its mother’s milk, but it acquires an 
alphabet only when it is disciplined in a school. The script it learns 
even more painfully, and it does in fact take a fairly long time before it 
associates a particular visual mark with a particular sound. This process 
of acquisition of a script is neither easy nor pleasant, however rewarding 
it may be afterwards. 

We may therefore conclude that language is something which is 
intrinsic to personality. Alphabet has a certain relation to language and 
some alphabets express different sounds more successfully than others. 
Scripts are an abstraction thrice removed from direct experience. _ Any 
alphabet can be written in any script, and therefore it follows that any 
language can be written in any script, provided the alphabet has the neces- 
sary sounds. If it has not, such sounds may be added and visual symbols 
invented or adopted to represent them. The only basis on which to prefer 
a script should therefore be clarity, legibility and capacity for easy manual 
and mechanical manipulation. 
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Towards Linguistic 
Uniformity 


S. M. KATRE 


\ \ ITH the reorganisation of the States in India on the linguistic 
basis a number of problems have arisen which need the careful considera- 
tion of every thinking person. This is not a matter which can be left to 
those who deal with language policy alone, for decisions taken at that 
level affect the life of each one of us. Indeed, both linguistics and 
educational psychology are playing a leading réle in evolving a new disci- 
pline which forms a specialised branch of Applied Linguistics, and we in 
India, having taken a crucial decision on reorganising the larger 
administrative units called the States on the basis of language, need 
careful Language Policy Planning in order not to raise more problems 
than we are able to solve. 

Two factors will have to be taken note of immediately: (7) in our 
democratic set-up we have still a large number of illiterate adults, and the 
efforts to make them literate have been grossly inadequate ; (b) the exten- 
sion of primary education to the age group 6-11 to cover even the smallest 
of our rural units within the Second and Third Plan periods will tend 
to diminish the number of illiterates. These two problems will have to 
be dealt with separately, along with a common means of maintaining 
literacy after it has been acquired by both the groups referred to above. 

A third factor which complicates the problem is the fact that India 
has a larger number of regional languages than have been accorded 
recognition in the 8th Schedule to the Constitution. Even within the 
major regional languages there is sufficient differentiation to constitute 
sub-regional dialect areas of importance and prestige. In addition there 
are local variations depending upon caste, trade, and other social gradings. 
One of the problems which should engage the attention of language 
teachers is the question of accepting what is standard over the whole 
linguistic area and what may be accepted as sub-standard in relation to 
restricted standard forms of limited areal distribution. 

It may be assumed that with the extension of educational facilities 
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to rural areas and the introduction of compulsory free primary education, 
the question of literacy will be solved within the next generation, with the 
literate gradually replacing the older generations of non-literates. Adult 
literacy problems form a separate aspect of the wider problems of demo- 
cracy, and in time illiteracy may be expected to be completely destroyed. 
While it is true that the pace of modern life has overcome distances, 
and modern means of communication make it possible for all sorts of con- 
tacts to be developed between inter-lingual groups, introducing new 
concepts and new words and bringing about a more rapid change in our 
linguistic habits, even though we may be confined to a single area most of 
our lives, there is still the question of the “ unconscious ” choice which each 
group or area may exercise, leading to specialisation and ultimately to 
linguistic differentiation. Even in more advanced countries with less 
numerous languages to take care of, these regional differences, in spite of 
radio and television facilities, have remained and resisted attempts to bring 
about a uniformity either in pronunciation or vocabulary. ‘Thousands of 
new words are coined but few survive and take root over the whole area, 
and even of these, a fairly large number may be replaced by new formations. 
The study of the distribution of these “ nonce-formations” in time and 
space will repay any linguist or educationist and fit him for the great task 
he has in Jeading the new generations to some kind of accepted uniformity. 
There is another aspect which can help us locate the forces which 
bring about such linguistic specialisations. In the area over which Indo- 
Aryan languages are spoken today we find different expressions for the 
basic ideas ‘bring’ and ‘take (away)’. While Marathi has adopted 
through inheritance among a number of possible forms the verbal base of 
Sanskrit ni-, with or without a preposition (cf. Mar. ne-ne, an-ne ), its 
sister language Konkani, spoken within the same geographical area, but 
restricted to the coastal region, has inherited forms from the Sanskrit verbal 
base hr- (in hay-fa ‘brings’ from a—hrta-, and vharta ‘takes away’ from 
apa-har—-). On the other hand Gujarati has lav-vu and le-vu respectively 
from a different set of Sanskrit bases ; a similar set of observations may be 
made regarding other languages derived from Sanskrit. In the course of 
historical development over a period of time and different geographical 
areas of distribution a single linguistic tradition has achieved a significant 
differentiation not only in phonology and morphology, but also in the 
significant vocabulary which it has passed on to its succeeding lines of 
transmission. It should be of interest to linguists as well as educationists to 
determine the pertinent factors which tend to select one or the other of 
such forms available in the parent tradition. 
In opposition to this choice there is another feature which cuts 
across such linguistic boundaries. An example may make this clear. 
Sanskrit dipa— or dipaka— signifies ‘lamp’ while varti- signifies ‘ wick’; 
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some of the new Indo-Aryan languages have inherited their word for 
‘lamp’ from Sk. dipa (ka) while others have done so from varti (ka); yet 
Hindi which normally uses batti for ‘lamp’ has diyasalayt (Sk. dipasalakika) 
for ‘match-stick, lighted taper’. Numerous illustrations of such mixed 
inheritance may be cited from almost all the languages of India, whether 
they are literary like those belonging to the two great families, Indo-Aryan 
and Dravidian, or those others, a majority of which are without written 
literature, such as Austro-Asiatic or Tibeto-Burman. 

Since the dawn of history India was not politically divided into 
linguistic units, and the contact between different linguistic stocks within 
each political unit has resulted in the absence of clear-cut isoglosses. A 
great deal of inter-borrowing has gone on between these languages, resuit- 
ing in what may be called a ‘pan-Indian’ stock of words and expressions. 
Indeed, the very structure of syntax of the various linguistic stocks has 
undergone transformation and given a pan-Indian pattern; a word-for- 
word translation from one language into another will not sound as strange 
as, for instance, such a translation from one of the Indo-Aryan languages 
into English, both of which are different realisations in space and time of 
a common linguistic ancestor, variously known as Indo-European or Indo- 
Hittite. 

Apart from the question of standardisation within each linguistic 
area of the regional language, which will make intergroup communication 
possible without extra effort, there is also the question of communication 
between speakers of two different languages. In our present condition we 
have several levels of linguistic skills to be acquired : 


(a) the mother tongue which may or may not be the regional 
language ; 


(b) the regional language ; 


(c) the language of communication between two linguistic regions, 
which may or may not be the accepted official language of the country ; 


(d) the official languages ; 
(e) international languages ; 


(f) classical languages of the country, a knowledge of which is essen- 
tial to maintain cultural unity and national characteristics. 


The last two categories may cover a number of languages and 
obviously a choice will be necessary in each individual case, depending 
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upon the particular set of circumstances. On the other hand, any citizen 
of India will be expected to have the necessary skill in handling his mother 
tongue (when it is not identical with the regional language ), the regional 
language, and the official language of India. The choice obviously is be- 
tween being bilingual or polylingual—this last category beginning with 
trilingual at its lowest level. Since skill in manipulating with these two 
or three minimum languages is to be acquired during the formative years 
of a child’s school life, a great deal of attention will have to be paid to 
the effects of bilingualism among children, and the end results of such 
languages in contact in the development of misch-dialects. 

Recently the Sanskrit Commission appointed by the Union Ministry 
of Education are reported to have recommended that skill in the under- 
standing of Sanskrit or Arabic or Persian or Old Tamil is as necessary to 
an individual as the more immediate skill in manipulating his mother 
tongue, the regional language and the official language ; and in the case 
of those intending to pursue a university career, a knowledge of English 
or an equivalent modern European language. 

The need for such polyglottism has raised the question of the 
optimum that may be accepted in relation to the existing conditions of 
our country. Educationists are not agreed either on the number or the 
aims and methods of acquiring skill in manipulating so many languages. 
On the score that acquiring such multiple language skills will retard the 
mental growth of children we may now rest assured that our fears are not 
based on actual experience ; indeed, comparative situations in Scandina- 
vian countries or in the Netherlands should assure us that the standard of 
understanding and intellectual development compares very favourably with 
that in unilingual countries, and the advantage is rather with those which 
encourage acquisition of these skills. 

In a situation, therefore, where each individual will acquire formal 
education and skill in manipulating with at least three languages, and 
during a period of his life when there is an unconscious tendency of mixing 
forms and expressions of all the languages, the question of evolving means 
which will tend towards linguistic uniformity appears to be of paramount 
importance. 

It may be assumed that as regional languages become media of 
instruction from the primary stage to the highest levels of research, and 
State languages of administration, and compulsory free education is ex- 
tended, a certain degree of uniformity in formal expression may be 
superimposed upon idiolects and dialects which may then function only 
in restricted areas and groups of communication. Similarly the federal 
language of administration may develop in the process of evolution and 
manipulation by different linguistic groups a common pan-Indian form, 
both in its vocabulary and structure, which might differentiate it from its 
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regional counterpart. Such a process is already envisaged in the Con- 
stitution, but the end result cannot be postulated or predicted. We must 
be prepared for some change which can only be described after it has been 
realized. The direction of this change cannot be predetermined. What 
formal education can do is to give a picture of what the “standard” form has 
been at the moment if such standard is accepted within the region where 
the federal language is spoken as a mother tongue. Short of formal occa- 
sions each individual will lapse into his normal daily habits of speech, 
and this unconscious process is a powerful factor in the shaping of the 
language which is transmitted from one generation to another. 

The principal step in moving towards a linguistic uniformity within 
each regional language is the extension of free and compulsory education 
to every nook and corner of each State, and the provision of suitable read- 
ing material which will keep the new literates within the active fold of 
literacy even when they cease to get formal instruction after the primary 
stage. Care must be taken to produce good literature and distribute it at 
rates which are within the means of the poorest. Reading habits must be 
cultivated and encouraged through travelling libraries and other means. 
The radio and the talkies are also serving as continuous means of keeping 
the new hterates in touch with the standard speech ; but it seems to me that 
more attention should be given to the kind of language which is used for 
such communication purposes. 

There is an inherent danger in legislating on language practice. 
No efforts to bring about linguistic uniformity will be tolerated within the 
framework of a democratic society which has a multilingual basis. With 
so many languages in contact regional differences will continue to exist 
and marginal tolerances will have to be cultivated in recognizing by-pro- 
ducts of such contact. What linguists and educationists must aim at is 
the equipping of children with skills which will recognize such deviations 
as recognition features and not as reproduction features of languages. In 
this particular field India is favourably situated in as much as languages 
have acted and reacted on one another freely without restrictions imposed 
by political divisions. A deliberate séarch for this common. pan-Indian 
element and its ordering into definite sets of priorities based on phonetic 
features, significances, or both, in relation to its spread over different 
linguistic stocks will assist the language teacher. Recognition vocabularies 
can be built up from this analysis which will ultimately assist in inter- 
communication between different linguistic groups. Such an understanding 
will obviate the necessity of submitting to an external uniformity which 
may be aimed at by creating Language Academies for controlling the 
means of acceptable communication systems. 

Finally there is the question of acquiring a number of new languages 
for different purposes at a stage where the usual methods now in vogue 
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will not achieve quick results. Here is a field for new methodologies 
evolved during the past two decades for intensive language learning by 
the application of Linguistics to language teaching methods and the use 
of the Language Laboratory. How far these new techniques can be used 
in India and with what advantages has yet to be demonstrated, since the 
equipment required for these laboratories has for the present to be im- 
ported from the U.S.A. or Europe. It may, however, be surmised that 
where optimum conditions do not obtain for acquiring new language 
skills through contact with native speakers of those languages, the creation 
of language laboratories and intensive language teaching courses may 
achieve significant results towards the building up of our skills and ulti- 
mately towards achieving the basic linguistic tolerance and uniformity. 


Promotion of Indian 
Solidarity through Literature 


T. H. M. SADASIVAYYA 


é6 
Ta Literature of a people must spring from the sense of its 
Nationality. Nationality is impossible without Self-respect and Self-respect 
is impossible without Liberty.” Liberty is purposeless if the solidarity of 
the nation is not achieved. 

India is such a vast country, with its teeming millions belonging to 
different races and speaking innumerable languages and dialects and fol- 
lowing different creeds, that it is, by some historians, referred to as a 
subcontinent and not as a country peopled by a single nation. But nature 
has foreordained it to be a single geographical unit despite its vastness, 
which does not obscure its oneness, and its variety, which does not hide 
from view its unity. With the mighty Himalayan ranges on the north, 
which have framed off this great peninsula from the rest of Asia, develop- 
ing in the inhabitants of this land-mass a Maginot-line mentality, as it 
were, and with the sea washing its shores on its three sides, this country 
is traditionally designated by one name, Bharata Khanda (Vishnu Purana, 
H iii (2)), and it has been recognised by the historians as a well-knit and 
compact unit capable of nurturing a unique and cosmopolitan culture. 
Himachala Setuparyantam—from the Himalayas to Rameswaram-—has 
been from time immemorial the conception of India. 

But paradoxically enough the very geographical features which have 
welded this land-mass into one unit have thrown some obstacles in the 
way of its political integration by dividing it into five different basic areas, 
demarcated by three lines extending from north to south. ‘Though spora- 
dic efforts were made from time to time by some ambitious and adventurous 
kings to bring this entire subcontinent under a single banner, it was only 
under British rule that the political, administrative and economic structure 
of the different areas was unified and the sense of the unity of the nation 
was nurtured. 

“God be thanked we have emerged from bondage to freedom and 
that in spite of the tragedy that accompanied the birth of freedom, we are 
216 
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set on the road to betterment and development. Big or small, high or 
low, whatever we are, we are to do our duty. The country expects everyone 
to contribute his mite to the gigantic efforts that we are making to establish 
a real welfare state.” Thus our revered and beloved President exhorted 
us recently, and this clarion call must stir every one of us to gird up our 
loins to work for the solidarity and progress of our young nation. On the 
attainment of independence this ancient land became an independent 
political unit by the will of the people, who on that memorable day, the 
28th of November 1949, solemnly resolved to constitute India into a 
Sovereign Democratic Republic and to secure to all its citizens justice, 
social, economic and political, liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith 
and worship ; equality of status and of opportunity, and also to promote 
among them all fraternity, assuring the dignity of the individual and the 
unity of the nation. Article I of our Constitution declares that India, that 
is Bharat, shall be a union of States. It must be borne in mind that 
though different States of this land were politically constituted into a federa- 
tion, this federation was not the outcome of an agreement by the various 
States to join the federation as in the case of the United States of America. 
The federation not being the result of an agreement, no State has the right 
to secede from the union. The federation is a union because it is inde- 
structible and indissoluble. Though the country itself is divided into 
different States for convenience of administration, the country itself is one 
integral whole, its people a single people living under a single imperium 
derived from a single source in the collective will of all the people. 

It is significant that the Constitution, while laying stress on the unity 
of the nation, assures at the same time the dignity of the individual, and 
with that end in view it has declared what are known as the fundamental 
rights of the citizen, such as equality before the law ; prohibition of discri- 
mination on the ground of religion, race, caste, sex or place of birth ; 
equality of opportunity ; abolition of untouchability ; freedom of speech, 
association, movement, residence and the like. ‘Thus a new era has dawned 
in the history of this ancient land, which has now secured a place of dis- 
tinction in the comity of free and sovereign nations. 

Indian independence was not won by the force of arms but by the 
national unity of the people, who had solemnly resolved to terminate the 
state of domination by a foreign power. In the struggle for freedom that 
unity was of a limited character. It should not only be maintained ; it must 
be rendered comprehensive and all-pérvading, in order to promote the 
solidarity of the nation. In order to give stimulus and impetus to the great 
adventure of reconstruction and reorganisation of the country politically, 
economically and socially, this solidarity is all the more necessary and im- 
perative, as unless every inhabitant of this vast country feels himself to be 
a bit of India and swells with pride for being an Indian citizen, he can hardly 
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be expected to contribute his mite to its material, moral and cultural] pro- 
gress and take part in the adventure of planning. 

For creating this atmosphere the one important and unfailing instru- 
ment is literature, which term connotes the whole body of literary 
compositions, whether in prose or in verse, or, in short, human learning. 
If we review the history of any nation we realise that the pen has proved 
mightier than the sword and will continue to do so. Men of letters have 
been a great source of inspiration to nationalism and progress. Their 
efforts have been largely instrumental in the attainment of freedom and 
the present efforts to that end, especially in the Oriental countries which 
have now been awakened from their age-long slumber and lethargy. 
Though the percentage of literates in Asia and Africa is deplorably low 
the men of letiers by penetrating into the hearts of the masses have en- 
gendered in them the national consciousness or in the words. of Sri 
Aurobindo the “religion of patriotism”, and have influenced the whole 
national thinking. They have proved to be “the unconscious heralds of 
larger dispensations” or the ‘unacknowledged legislators” of their 
countries, 

Equally imperative is the need for literature for the work of con- 
solidation and reconstruction. The destiny of a nation does not end with 
the attainment of freedom or with mere political unity. There lies ahead 
a greater and more arduous task, the achievement of emotional and cul- 
tural integration, which is absolutely essential if a nation is to survive and 
progress. Now that we are independent we must be recognised not by our 
political achievement alone, but in the field of spirit and culture. Then 
only will the complete personality of India be projected on the conscious- 
ness of the world. Along with the efforts now made for the integration 
of India politically and economically, efforts for integration in the sphere 
of language and culture should also be planned at all levels—the mass 
level, the class level and the State level—so that the differences now acting 
as barriers may become bonds for mutual benefit and the greater 
glory of the country. We must face the hard truth of history that 
mere political merger does not lead to national unity, unless there be an 
undercurrent of cultural unity. 

This applies with particular force to this vast country which, owing 
to its extent from north to south, confronts special problems. As has been 
observed by Sri. K. M. Panikkar, an important feature of this north to south 
division into three regions and of the intervening tableland is the marked 
absence of direct routes of communication, and it is an axiomatic fact that 
an extension of land towards the south, because of the change in climate 
following differences of latitude, always creates problems of integration. 
Despite the unity of India based on such factors as the social and domestic 
organisation and on the universality of the Hindu religion, whose pilgrim 
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centres are spread all over India, and on the Samskritic culture, which 
attained unquestioned predominance over the whole country at least by 
the 5th century A. D., geography continuously asserts itself, and it is a 
perpetual struggle to achieve a harmony between the Gangetic plain and 
the Deccan. But this harmony, the lack of which will tend to undermine 
the solidarity of the Indian nation, must be achieved at any cost before 
the cry that is now raised in some quarters for a separate Dravidastan be- 
comes more vociferous. All evil forces that tend to disintegrate must be 
eliminated, not by political pressure, which in the nature of things is 
bound to prove ineffectual, but by the propagation of literature of the 
right type which portrays the true and genuine culture of this land and 
reveals to us the soul of India. 

There were, however, certain seemingly insuperable obstacles in the 
way of achieving emotional and cultural integration. What with innu- 
merable castes and creeds, with as many as 300 different languages and 
dialects, different manners and customs, the age-long curse of the man- 
made caste system and untouchability based on the accident of birth and 
the consequent superiority and inferiority complex, the superstitious be- 
liefs that have held sway for centuries, the artificial division of people into 
different races such as Aryan and Dravidian, and above all the recent 
reorganisation of the country into linguistic divisions, the problem of 
emotional integration has assumed formidable and bewildering propor- 
tions. It is in this stupendous task that we have to seek the aid of literature 
or Sahitya, which alone is capable of sa-hita-bharva or the spirit of harmony 
and good will. 

This world is a cosmos and not a chaos sustained by a mysterious 
order based upon harmony. Sahitya in its widest connotation is but the 
outward expression of that universal harmony. He who basks in the 
glorious and radiant sunshine of true and genuine literature does not 
recognise such man-made barriers as caste, class, difference of language and 
the like. All that he sees is the all-pervading Divine Love and he enjoys 
supreme Bliss. It is such a true and genuine literature that is the panacea 
for all the evils of our modern age, and it is such a literature that we now 
need for understanding the true meaning of culture and religion, which 
unfortunately have been perverted and instead of uniting mankind into 
one family have created barriers between man and man. 

Culture, as revealed in true literature, is incompatible with sancti- 
monious hypocrisy, lofty aloofness, intellectual arrogance and self- 
segregation, and with that spirit of intolerance which dogmatically asserts 
that “my doxy is orthodoxy and yours heterodoxy”. It is really comprehensive 
and catholic, seeking unity in diversity and laying emphasis on that unity. 
In the words of Matthew Arnold, culture is “the acquainting ourselves 
with the best that has been known and said in the world and thus with the 
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history of the human spirit”. It involves and implies a vivid awareness 
of the meaning of life. 

Religion as distinguished from dogma or specific creed is an inte- 
gral part of true culture and in India it is synonymous with culture. Being 
composite and cosmopolitan in its mould, the Hindu religion comprises 
many forms of belief based on several philosophies; it is essentially a 
synthesis of creeds and not a sect. In the words of Sister Nivedita it is a 
“Spiritual University and not a Spiritual Church”. It is big enough and 
comprehensive enough to include in its fold even the so-called heterodox 
thinkers such as the Charwakas, the Barhaspatyas, the Lokayatas and those 
who did not conform to the traditional beliefs and the common pattern of 
thinking. In the quest after Truth and the Infinite the ancient Indian 
thinkers did not set before themselves any limit. Each individual was 
to be the witness of Truth as it was revealed by personal experience 
(anubhava) to each man. No man or class of men has or can have the 
sole monopoly of truth, nor can there be a patent regimen for salvation. 
It no doubt recognises certain ancient scriptures such as the Vedas and 
Agamas and regards them as revealed. But it is not a religion of a book 
or books. It exists and it can function apart from and irrespective of books. 
From its inception it has kept its doors and windows open to all currents 
of thought from all directions. The Rigveda, the earliest text of literature, 
declared “ Let noble thoughts come to us from every side.” Thus a true 
Hindu is also a true Christian and a true Muslim, as he sees no hostility 
between his and the fundamental tenets of other religions. 

It is this universality and catholicity of outlook, which are the 
distinguishing features of our Sanatana dharma, that have saved our culture 
from the ravages of time and the onslaught of foreign invasions. Our 
culture does not expound the gospel of uniformity or regimentation. As 
has been observed by Prof. Whitehead, “a diversification among human 
communications is essential for the provision of the incentive and material 
for the Odyssey of the human spirit.” Though the Hindu culture appre- 
ciates the differences among men, it provides a chance to everyone to 
progress from stage to stage towards the ultimate goal. But throughout 
Indian literature and Indian art we perceive an abiding consciousness of 
the Infinite and the immanence of the Divine in things small and big. To 
a mind enriched by Indian literature, 

The spirit of the worm beneath the sod 

In love and worship blends itself with God. 
The ideal of the Hindu spirit has always been to banish all separatism 
and to proclaim the essential unity, spiritual and physical, of the universe, 
or in the words of the Upanishad, to be free from all sorrow and passion 
by identifying oneself with the whole universe and the whole universe 
with oneself. 
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But the age-long curse of India has been the twisting of this cosmo- 
politan culture and religion and using them as instruments for unworthy 
ends and for purposes foreign to their original conception. This twisting 
and distortion are responsible for such fissiparous tendencies as 
the narrow, warped, self-centred and exclusive notions of one’s 
own creed, of its incessant exaltation to the detriment of other 
creeds, of the myth of the superiority of the so-called Aryan 
culture over the Dravidian and other cultures, of the divine origin and 
immortality of the rigid and steel-framed caste system based upon the 
accident of birth, and of the excellence of one’s own language. These and 
such other tendencies have been responsible for some of the barbarities of 
the past and for the enslavement of our country by foreign powers. 

Even in the domain of literature and the arts, where a far greater 
degree of tolerance is to be expected, this narrow sectarian or tribal spirit 
has wrought havoc and even vandalism. Whether or not there is truth in 
the averment of some historians that in the medieval age a large volume 
of literature produced by the dissenters and nonconformists was deli- 
berately destroyed, the unfortunate fact remains that the accident of truth 
and nonconformity with the conventional pattern of thinking have played 
a great part in the recognition of merit in literary works. 

Who had heard of the great Sanskrit work Buddha Charita of Aswa- 
ghosha till Prof. Max Muller, a foreigner, brought it to light? ‘That great 
poet who is said to have lived a century before Kalidasa, and some of whose 
fine poetic conceptions were imitated by Kalidasa and other poets, was 
deliberately pushed to the background or even into oblivion, all because 
he was a nonconformist and exposed the hollowness of casteism by 
writing the Fajra Suchi. Where are the many other works of Amara- 
simha, the immortal Jain scholar, whose Kosa, however, has been preserved 
as it is non-sectarian and is indispensable for every Sanskrit student? The 
Sanskrit scholars have not been able to get over their prejudices so as to 
include in the list of classics that finest of Sanskrit dramas, Mrichakatika, 
merely because it was written by Sudraka. It is needless to multiply 
instances of this type, which are conspicuous not only in Sanskrit and Pra- 
kritic literature but also in the literature of the Dravidian group of 
languages. A glaring instance in the literature of the latter group of 
languages is that of that great pioneer poet of Andhra, Palkuriki Soma- 
natha, of the 13th century, who founded a new epoch in Telugu literature 
by revealing the genuine and inherent beauty and strength of the Telugu 
language and prosody, but, in the words of Dr. C. R. Reddy, “for some 
reasons has not received from the Telugu public and scholars the attention 
and respect due” to him. 

In full awareness of such disintegrative tendencies and of the power 
of sectarian bias, the framers of our Constitution have rightly emphasised 
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the secular character of our state. But narrow and sectarian traditions 
die hard. Even in the present age this tendency now and then raises its 
ugly head in literature. ‘This tendency, akin to the German doctrine of 
Herrenvolk and the Japanese cult of the chosen race, is not in tune with 
the magnificent heritage of our country—a heritage of great poetry, of 
profound philosophy, of daring speculation and of easy flights in those 
empyrean regions which the Indian mind has made almost its exclusive 
domain. Propounding a scheme, an idea, a slogan, which is personally 
to one’s own taste or which squares with one’s own inclination as the be-all 
and end-all of existence, this “ moral idolatry ” which according to Aldous 
Huxley constitutes one of the curses of humanity, tends to hardness, 
intolerance and spiritual pride, which looks down with disdain and con- 
tempt on ideas which do not conform to this scheme. 

We have been glorifying the Buddha and his ténets and have even 
adopted Asoka’s Dharma Chakra as our national symbol. But our school- 
boys are taught through text-books to look down upon the Buddha as an 
incarnation of the Tamasic spirit come down to earth to delude mankind. 
The glorification of a particular community and a particular cult at the 
cost of other communities and cults is in evidence in some of the works 
which our Sahitya Akademi has recommended for publication in all the 
14 languages. Nay, one university has gone to the length of awarding 
a prize of merit to a work which has denounced devotion to Shiva as a 
cult of darkness, and the same work has been published from the funds 
of a public religious endowment. If this type of literature comes into 
currency and is patronised by Government institutions and universities, it 
is bound to engender tendencies which would undermine the solidarity 
of our nation. 

Macaulay, who introduced the English system of education in our 
country, said that the Indian educational system based on a single page of 
Shakespeare was greater in value than the puranas and literature of India, 
and it was a positive disservice to the country to allow it to be nurtured 
on those indigestible, nay, deleterious books when all the resources of civili- 
sation were at its disposal. This narrow view, propounded but to stunt the 
growth of national consciousness, ignores the true meaning of our ancient 
literature. But it serves as a warning to those who are trying by subtle 
means to revive medieval notions based upon superstition, intolerance, 
self-centredness and lofty arrogance and invoke the authority of our scrip- 
tures in support of their pet theories. 

Our national consciousness proved irrepressible and eventually 
triumphed despite such rhapsodies of Macaulay and others. Even in the 
early years of British rule we had patriots, pathfinders, and light-bearers 
like Ranade, Pherozeshah Mehta, Surendranath, Gokhale, Tilak, and a 
host of others whose writings and speeches roused the spirit of nationalism 
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and self-respect. The imperishable writings of Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Dr. Radhakrishnan have created an all-India spirit 
eliminating all barriers. Our great Seer-Poet Rabindranath Tagore stimu- 
lated this national consciousness and we are justly proud of his immortal 
song which we have adopted as our National Anthem. It is this great 
savant who exploded the myth of-the superiority of the Aryan culture and 
language and declared that the Indian culture is the result of the fusion 
of two ancient cultures, the Dravidian and the Aryan. 

India is multilingual, there being as many as 300 languages, though 
14 of them are recognised as national languages. The problem of cultural 
and emotional integration has been rendered all the more complex by the 
recent reorganisation of states on the linguistic basis, which a well-known 
educationist has deplored as a “ Himalayan blunder”. It cannot be gain- 
said that at present certain disruptive tendencies are noticeable here and 
there on account of linguistic differences. But after all we are still in the 
transitional period, and some time is needed for things to settle themselves. 
The genius of Indian culture is opposed to such separation or exclusion, 
as it holds that all languages are but different manifestations of Sabda 
Brahman, which according to the Rigveda was responsible for the creation 
of the world in association with Arth-Bhawam. It is for literature to pro- 
pagate this principle of the basic unity of languages and thus check the 
growth of linguism, which is as perilous to the solidarity of India as com- 
munalism and casteism. 

The one sure remedy for this evil is the popularisation of the study 
of linguistics in a scientific spirit through a training programme in modern 
methods of research. For this purpose a deep and scientific study of the 
Sanskrit language is absolutely essential. This rich and ancient language, 
which is not confined to any particular region or community, but is the 
common heritage of all people, “ needs no bush, much less a boost”. But 
those enthusiasts who are never tired of singing the past glories of this so- 
called devabhasha and proclaiming it to be the “ mother of all languages ”, 
contrary to the scientific principles of linguistics, have done great dis- 
service to this language as well as to other languages, and have indirectly 
created an attitude of hostility towards it. A major part of Sanskrit litera- 
ture relates to religion, and pure ritual at that, and no intensive study of it 
can be pursued without giving due attention to it. The distinction between 
the detached exploration of the scriptures from the point of view of 
academic scholarship and their study in a spirit of reverence for tradition 
has to be carefully preserved. But the secular standpoint has to be kept 
in the forefront if Sanskrit is to become popular and supply modern Indian 
culture with the leaven of ancient wisdom. It is indeed gratifying that 
antipathy to Sanskrit as a mere bulwark of Hindu orthodoxy is wearing 
down. To enable this great language to play its part in the life of the 
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nation to the same extent as English has been doing until today it must be 
rescued from its century-old state of suspended animation. Provision must 
be made for improving scholarship and research. ‘There must be a process 
of fitting it for its new role of a language that is not only cherished but 
is also in common use among the educated classes. It has been for a long 
time a unifying factor in our cultural life and enriched all our languages 
and literature. 

In modern times the English language has by a curious irony of 
history assumed that important role. To keep the gateway of knowledge 
open and keep our reservoir full we must préserve this language as one of 
our national assets. ‘There are some who aver that on account of English 
we have been “intellectually sterilised and spiritually emasculated ”, ignor- 
ing the fact that the English language and literature have exercised and 
are still exercising more influence on our lives and our culture than many 
of those mentioned in our Constitution. It is no more foreign to us than 
many of the languages mentioned in the VIII Schedule, nor is it a symbol 
of colonialism or servitude. It is a great and rich language which we have 
chosen of our own accord because of its many admirable qualities and its 
pervasive influence on our thought and ideas. ‘There is no truth in the 
dogmatic assertion that the retention of English is injurious to the unity 
of the nation or that it will have disastrous effects on the languages of our 
land. Having inherited the English system of representation and respon- 
sible government, and the English system of law and administration, we 
cannot afford unceremoniously to banish it from our national life. It has 
sustained our administration and educational system so long, and it is 
preeminently an international language and is a readily available link 
with the outside world. It is a superb instrument of modern thought. It 
has been a unifying factor in our national life as most of our national 
leaders voiced our people’s aspirations in imperishable English words and 
used that language to splendid purpose in rousing public opinion in this 
country and abroad. 

Our national Government is taking steps to promote the cultural 
and emotional integration of the country. A separate Ministry for Scienti- 
fic Research and Cultural Affairs has been constituted, and at the helm of 
affairs we have a great scholar reputed for his breadth of vision, imagination 
and cosmopolitan outlook which is so essential in arts and literature. Faci- 
lities are afforded for inter-state exchange of thought by arranging seminars 
periodically. A literary academy has been constituted with representatives 
from different linguistic groups, and books from each of the 14 languages 
are selected for translation into other languages. Prof. Humayun Kabir 
observes that the best way to serve the country in the literary field is by 
enriching the different languages of the land. The enrichment of one 
language will in effect enrich the whole of India, and one way of doing it 
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is by translation. The need for due care in the selection of books for 
translation can hardly be over-emphasised. Such books should not only 
be genuine works of art but must reflect the true heritage of India. 

But we should not be under an illusion that the state can work 
miracles, that it can produce to order a new Gitanjali or Hamlet, the odes 
of Keats or the songs of Shelley. Genius in its essence is independent of 
age or clime. ‘The mission of poets is ta penetrate into the heart of life 
and the soul of the universe and reveal it to us. Literature must be 
allowed to have free and spontaneous growth and must never be used as 
an instrument for propaganda. Nationalisation may have many virtues, 
but standardisation of works of art can only produce a robot civilisation. 
Though the state can create conditions under which masterpieces of litera- 
ture and art can be created, all efforts to inject doctrinaire political theories 
into literature must be wholly discountenanced. A writer has deeper 
obligations to his own conscience and to humanity at large. ‘The condi- 
tions prevailing in the totalitarian states where literature is used as a hand- 
maid of politics and as an important agency of propaganda must caution 
us against such a tendency. Let us hope that in India the time will never 
come when attempts are made to order writers or to put limitations upon 
freedom of expression, save as provided by the Constitution. 

What we need is a republic of writers, in which every one is equal 
to the other, enjoying equal freedom of thought, of expression and of 
opportunity. As literature is still a new thing for many in our daily life, 
we must have more writers. It is learnt that in Norway—not to speak of 
more advanced countries —there is a writer for every 226 people. It is not 
known if we have one for every million. The intellectuals are the yeast of 
all popular fermentation, the cornerstone of all new construction. They 
represent the most active life forces, the most sensitive edge of the keenest 
weapons. Humanity began to make its own history from the moment when 
the first intellectual appeared on the scene. The myth of Prometheus is 
the story of a man who found a way of producing fire and thus distinguished 
mankind from the animal world. 

The intellectuals who are thus in the vanguard must not be isolated 
from the common folk. To serve its purpose literature must be simple, 
and must not degenerate into a mere senseless craft of wordspinning. The 
folk-songs and ballads which constitute the truly national literature must 
be revived and popularised. Our national poet Rabindranath declared 
that if the folk-songs of all the countries could be collected and compared, 
it would be seen that there was underlying them one mind and heart com- 
mon to all mankind. It is well said that Indian folk-songs are a great national 
asset. Much of the kernel of the cultural heritage of India lies in them. 
They are the Elysian shrine of Music and Poetry, with their doors open to the 
millions. In this spontaneous self-expression of the people we feel the joys 
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and sorrows of the open-air life of rural India. We need at present such 
inspired writers as Mikhail Kotsubrinsky, the patriot poet of the Ukraine, 
whose favourite themes were humanity, beauty and his passion for his 
country and its people. In Karnataka, literature has served as a powerful 
weapon of the popular renaissance. The Vachanas of Basaveswara, Akka 
Mahadevi, Sarvagna and a host of devoted writers touched the hearts of 
millions and acted as catalytic agents of social rejuvenation. 

The mere creation of a republic of writers is not enough. ‘The number 
of readers also must increase. That means the percentage of literacy must 
increase by leaps and bounds if literature is to play its part in the building 
of the nation. In this matter the Government must shoulder the responsi- 
bility. Literature must be taken to the very doors of the common folk. 
For this purpose the Advisory Committee for Libraries has recommended 
the extension of the library service to every citizen, the establishment of an 
independent Directorate of Social Education, and a 25-year library plan at 
the Centre and State levels. Special attention must be paid to the populari- 
sation of the study of the history of literature of the various regional 
languages. That would reveal the fundamental unity of all languages, 
would open our minds and broaden our vision. A new and a vitalising 
force must enter the field. New ideals of integrity and duty must inspire 
the people. Then only can it be said that literature has served its purpose in 
promoting the solidarity of India and ushering in a new era. 
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Europe and India 


B. LANDHEER 


I N recent years the question ‘ What is Europe ?” has been asked 
many times and, lately, we can also often hear the question “What is 
India?” It might be of interest to consider why these questions are asked 
and, secondly, what answers have been given. 

To put a question of this type betrays a certain hesitancy, a doubt, 
a problem which needs clarification. One does not often hear the ques- 
tion “ What is the United States?” It simply is and does not worry much 
about a philosophical justification, while the U.S.S.R. identifies itself with 
an ideology which does not admit doubt. 

But Europe doubts itself, while India also is uncertain about its 
identity and seeks an answer to the question of what its role should be 
in a world to which it has to adjust itself. 

The recent changes in the world have made Europe aware of this 
problem because its power has declined, while India has become a new 
world power that is not certain as yet of the essence of its identity. 

While the motivation for the question is different, it is nevertheless 
of importance to compare the answers which have been tentatively given 
and to analyse by what factors these answers seem to be determined. 

Let us begin with Europe. During the “ Rencontres de Genéve ” 
of 1957, which were devoted to “ L'Europe et le monde d'aujourd'hui ”, 
André Philip brought forward the view that the essence of Europe les 
in its spiritual foundation which has enabled it to turn to an analysis of 
nature, to a quest for knowledge, after certain basic values had already 
established themselves. Knowledge arose out of an intellectual and cul- 
tural curiosity after Man had put himself outside Nature. 

This accounted for the dynamism of European culture, and several 
of the participants seemed to consider this dynamism which is also at the 
root of scientific discovery as the distinguishing characteristic of Europe. 

On the other hand, if Prime Minister Nehru asks the question 
“What is India >’, he refers to the spiritual roots of India in Buddhism, 
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the Upanishads and the Gita, but he also stresses that science will have 
to play a determining role in the future of India. 

It is quite remarkable that both Europe and India consider spiritual 
values as the foundation of their culture, but attempt to build a link be- 
tween these values and the exact sciences. This establishes a certain 
affinity between the cultures of Europe and India, as both the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.S.R. do not give great prominence to spiritual values. The U.S.A. 
has developed a pragmatistic approach to life, while the U.S.S.R. establishes 
absolute values, but has put them in the realm of matter, rather than of 
mind, though in the light of modern science this is no longer an absolute 
distinction, It is one of the ironies of history that the deterministic 
thinking of the natural sciences of the 19th century strongly penetrated 
into social thought and that these modes of thinking continue to prevail 
while the exact sciences themselves have turned away from deterministic 
thinking. 

However, it is in the first place of great interest that both Europe 
and India stress spiritual values as the factors which determine their cul- 
tural identity and that both seek to link this with a need for dynamism, 
though Europe puts the beginnings of this dynamism in the 14—-16th 
centuries while India only now stands at the beginning of a dynamic and 
scientific stage or, at least, this is its professed aim. 

This parallelism raises the question whether the dynamism that 
has been considered innate in European culture and has spread from 
Europe to almost the entire world is essentially a feature in a total culture- 
pattern, or whether it can equally well emerge out of other cultures, as, 
for instance, the Indian one. 

In other words the crucial question is whether dynamism is innate 
in some cultures and absent in others, or whether this question is a biased 
one that could not find a satisfactory answer unless upon the basis of an 
objective scientific theory. 

It is undoubtedly true that Western culture turned its energy out- 
ward at the end of the Middle Ages and that it showed astonishing achieve- 
ments in science, art, explorations and discoveries. However, similar 
periods have occurred in other civilisations, as for instance in the spread 
of Mohammedanism or in the earlier conquest by Buddhism of large 
parts of the world. The Near East, India and China also reached high 
technical Jevels, and it would be difficult to assert that Western culture 
has been more dynamic than, for instance, Buddhism or Mohammedanism. 

The Western discoveries of the 16th century in fact repeated a number 
of earlier discoveries, like gunpowder and printing, to name but some of 
the most important ones. There was a second stage of discoveries in the 
19th century, but even the steam-engine was allegedly not a new invention 
as the Greeks had already known it. The recent third stage of discoveries, 
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viz., of atomic and nuclear power, rests upon the earlier ones and, although 
the first developments were in Europe, this third stage has spread to the 
U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., India and Japan. 

It seems therefore not possible to say that the emergence of science 
after a stage in which spiritual values dominate is particular to Europe, 
though it would be very difficult to say by what yardstick dynamism should 
be measured. The sudden outbursts of vitality—the biologists call it 
“explosive adaptation ’’—which civilisations show, seem to be of unknown 
origin : a certain social constellation plus certain biological factors which 
call forth a sudden and overwhelming response. 

If the reaching of a high cultural stage is also a biological matter, 
there is, Of course, also the reverse factor of a decline which often sets in 
after a peak has been reached and which we can explain only if we admit 
that the biological energy of social groups is not a constant, but goes 
through stages of early growth, maturity and decline. If there are such 
stages, as many philosophers have asserted, then conscious human volition 
is not a deciding factor in human history, but rather the concomitant of 
a certain stage of development. Spiritual values are the strongest motives 
in social history and they have created the largest and most durable groups 
in terms of the world religions and recently in terms of ideologies. 

The spiritual values themselves are constant and permanent rather 
than dynamic, but they often provide the cohesion which a later dynamic 
development needs. It was perhaps the great force of Christianity that 
it was a social religion rather than an individualistic one, and this is an 
element in the cohesion which it still furnishes to the Western world. 

It has been said that the religion of India is asocial, because it consists 
of mental attitudes which bring about a withdrawal of the individual. But 
also the Middle Ages knew withdrawal, though this facet seems to have 
disappeared from modern Western society. 

Indian religion in its many forms, Hinduism, Buddhism, Moham- 
medanism, Jainism, etc., knows a far greater variety of religious attitudes 
than the Western world does. This phenomenon is at the root of India’s 
claim of “ spirituality ”, but if we include the European Middle Ages, this 
difference diminishes, though it may not disappear, as India seems to have 
known specific psychic techniques which never developed to the same 
extent in Europe. India has turned its energy inward for a longer period 
than almost any other country, and this has made it the country which 
the West identifies with religion and philosophy. In this respect, the im- 
pact of India on the West has been considerable. 

The concept of Man which has prevailed in the Western world is 
based upon the dichotomy of mind and matter, while Indian thought has 
interpreted Man in a more complex manner, as a “mixtum compo- 
situm” in which various energy-forms (gunas) coexist. These energy- 
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forms occur also in nature and in the realm beyond nature in which Man 
can participate if he purifies himself and brings about the dominance of 
the spiritual factor within him. 

To Western thinking, life is a struggle between good and evil ; to 
the East, the goal of life is an equilibrium within Man which he can bring 
about himself if he follows the right techniques. There is no outer 
agency needed, but enlightenment and recognition as to the true nature 
of Man. 

In the Western attitude, there is a permanent dynamism because 
the struggle between mind and matter, between good and evil, is a permanent 
attribute of life itself, for which there is no solution during earthly life. 

Indian thinking is also dynamic, but its solution can be found 
during life because it considers life itself as permanent and everlasting, 
as permanent and everlasting as Being, of which human life presents only 
certain forms. 

If one would wish to interpret this sociologically one could say that 
the West has stressed the changing aspects of life, because it underwent 
itself a process of change, while the East has stressed the permanent fea- 
tures of life because its society was more static. But, in reality, human life 
is a process of growth in which change takes place within the framework 
of Man’s structural limitations. 

Whether Man is a primitive, a saint, a scientist, a spiritualist, a mate- 
rialist: he is still Man and in the attributes of his being Man all these 
qualities are contained. 

The conflict between the inward and the outward use of human 
energy is not an absolute one. Nature does not permit us to turn all our 
energy toward spiritual values, nor can we find equilibrium if we strive 
only for physical need-fulfilment. 

In one respect, the philosophy of India goes deeper than modern 
thinking: we can only strive for equilibrium because, if we strive for non- 
equilibrium, we bring about our own destruction. This holds true for 
the individual as well as society. 

The idea of equilibrium is, however, itself a fluid one because it is 
not the same for all stages of life or of social development. For instance 
the Middle Ages has a different idea about human wellbeing from the 
twentieth century. It is obviously not possible to say that the one was 
wrong and the other right as they both had their relative justification. 

If human life is seen as a process of adaptation in which a species 
obeys the laws of its own nature as well as adjusts itself to an existing 
natural environment, it becomes obvious that the different stages of adapta- 
tion involve different mental patterns. In one stage the search for psychic 
certainty might be dominant ; in another, the development of the intellect ; 
in a third, economic needs might seem the most important ones. 
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The process of adaptation depends on vitality, on the one hand, and 
on available space, on the other hand. When an optimum solution is 
found, the successful individual or group becomes dominant, and other 
individuals or groups seek toimitate the optimum solution. 

As groups continue to grow the optimum solution continues to 
undergo change, until human groups will reach an ultimate stage in which 
neither the social nor the natural environment will permit further expan- 
sion. In other words, it is logical to envisage a stage in which social forms 
will become more permanent. l 

‘Fhus in our thinking there should be room for permanence as well 
as for change, and it is in this respect that Europe and India seem to meet 
one another. Indian thinking has stressed permanence, but it now seeks 
change, while Europe has stressed change, but is striving at present for 
more. permanent forms. Both, however, are not dominated by a deter- 
ministic philosophy which makes change a postulate, without asking the 
question of Man’s and Society’s ultimate goal. Europe as well as India sees 
change as a means to an end, because their cultures contain the spiritual 
values which are the expression of Man’s quest for permanence, and which 
see the individual as the goal of society. 

This has been most evident in the thinking of Mahatma Gandhi, and, 
while the practical policies of India have deviated from the Gandhian ideal 
of a simple rural economy, his philosophy is still alive, and he has posed 
questions which are of significance for the entire world. His belief that 
Man must be regarded as a spiritual being and that the economy must be 
regarded as a means to an end instead of a goal might become of even 
greater significance in the future. 

In addition, Gandhi has created the concept of the basic need eco- 
nomy in contrast to the high consumption economy, and while in practice 
his ideas might not be entirely feasible for a large country, they would aid 
to counteract the cumulative tendencies which are innate in the high con- 
sumption economy. Europe, though an adherent to the latter, might 
gradually decide for the medium consumption economy and create the 
closed circuit economy which would mean social stability. 

The general trend seems to be towards regional economies, with a 
fair amount of interchange with other areas, and also in this respect there 
are some parallels between Continental Europe and India. If the economy 
as a. means of domination of Man over Man is on the way out, as Nehru 
claims, both the Continent of Europe and India might achieve economies 
which aim at a reasonable standard of living. The consumption economy 
should gradually replace the power economy, and, in regard to a consump- 
tion economy, the Europe of the six is in a favourable position though it 
still has countless obstacles and many serious problems, of which the 
mental perspective on the economy is not the least. 
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The nineteenth century regarded the economy as an instrument of 
power and, while an institutionalisation of the economy has taken place 
everywhere, the vestiges of the power economy are still present, while the 
worst danger is that the institutionalised economy, originally aimed at the 
individual, becomes itself the instrument of power and loses sight of its 
original goals. ‘This has occurred already to a large extent, but a reason- 
able and stable standard of living counteracts these trends. A threat lies, 
however, in overlapping economic group-goals, and the automatic expan- 
sionistic tendencies of the most powerful groups can best be checked by 
regional development, without creating too much dependence on large 
countries, 

The “ gradualism”’ of India is of great significance in this respect 
because only a gradual development can safeguard individual freedom in 
periods of development. Accelerated and centralised development goes at 
the expense of individual freedom, and too often, as Gandhi has stressed, 
the temporary means become goals, and individual freedom disappears in 
the process. 

Europe has the same problem: If it wishes to retain the freedom 
of the individual, it must keep centralisation and integration within 
reasonable limits and not make them goals in themselves. 

There is no need for countries “to go it alone”, but cooperation 
and integration must have concrete goals if they are not to lead to govern- 
mental dirigism and the building up of excessive bureaucracies. Only the 
constant reference to the needs of the individual can curb these tendencies ; 
not the individual as he is seen by the rationalism of the 19th century, but 
Man as a living Creature who wants to develop spirit, imagination, intellect, 
emotion and body, and who can only do this if a certain amount of freedom 
is guaranteed to him and if he is not forced to sacrifice too much of his well- 
being to the dictates of a fictitious future. 

The future weighs more heavily on the individual where the group- 
goals are aimed at development and growth, but the ultimate condition 
visualised can never deviate from one seen in terms of the well-being of 
the individual as the individual is the only reality. 

The dominance of collectivistic group-goals over individual ones 
has been a natural phenomenon in many historical periods, but social deve- 
lopment strives for an equilibrium, and this equilibrium can only be 
achieved if the needs and wants of the individual find reasonable satisfac- 
tion against the price of reasonable energy-expenditure. 

It is a strange psychological phenomenon that social groups which 
demand great energy-expenditures from the individual are often criticised 
by those which have gained already a certain equilibrium, while in their 
own history they often had themselves periods in which collectivistic goals 
exerted pressure on the individual. 
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The different rates of social change and the resulting greater or lesser 
weight of group-goals form one of the main sources of friction in the 
modern world. Not only that some groups have formulated complex 
group-goals for themselves, but they want to remake the world in their 
own image. 

It is only a healthy individualism which can counteract the excessive 
weight of governments as well as the idea that countries should follow the 
pattern of the most powerful ones. They may feel more affinity for one 
country or one civilisation pattern than for another, but culture- 
patterns grow, rather than being made according to a blueprint. 

This healthy individualism prevails most strongly in Europe and 
in India though it has different roots. In the Middle Ages, Catholicism 
established a centralised rule and postulated absolute values, but Prote- 
stantism, Humanism, etc., created the diversified spiritual pattern which 
we find to-day. Also political liberty came about very gradually, while 
economic and social liberty are achievements of a very recent past. 

But the European is educated to be an individual and to recognise 
no higher authority than his own conscience. Discoveries and invention 
have given him the idea of freedom of knowledge, while political liberty 
is almost taken for granted in the present time. 

It is therefore not astonishing that the preoccupation of the 
European is now mainly with economic and social matters. But his tradi- 
tions and his cultural heritage protect him against economic 
determinism, though there are forces working in that direction. In India 
cultural diversity is most pronounced in the realms of religion and philo- 
sophy, while the realm of the individual in economic and social matters 
needs to be widened. But the religious and philosophical traditions are 
a safeguard against excessive centralisation and determinism, while the 
linguistic pattern creates a cultural diversity that is not unlike that of 
Continental Europe. 

As long as the superstructure is directed at the individual, there is 
a measure for growth and development, while this is absent if absolute 
values are postulated to which the individual is made subordinate. Yet 
the individual as the measure of all things is a very complex matter, and 
it could be asserted that Europe has oversimplified its philosophy of Man 
and that the cultural contact with India could add facets which are lacking 
in Western Europe. 

The image of Man is behind all our efforts and striving, but it is 
an elusive image that is approached from this side or that, but every time 
the approach proves to be too one-sided. It is either religious or rational 
or it considers Man as a purely economic creature, but the total image is 
the most difficult task which can perhaps never be solved, but for which 
we must strive continuously. 
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A tree grows out of a small seed which contains more force than the 
energy which is added later from the outside. In the same way, Man’s 
greatest strength is within him, and it is this energy about which the West 
knows little, though some of its own poéts have warned against its one-sided 
use: “Getting and spending we lay waste our powers.” 

Exactly about this process of using Man’s power wisely, the East has 
accumulated a vast store of knowledge that is of the greatest importance. 

It is true that the impact of this knowledge in modern India is limited 
to small groups, but while Western knowledge is essential to India, the. 
West—or at least Europe—is striving for new forms of life that give more 
room to the emotions and to the imagination. European life is threatening 
to become overly rational and one-sided. i 

Europe needs to learn more about the techniques of the use of our 
energy and to seek a different distribution of energy. India does not feel 
this need, because it is ready for the outward use of energy, which it had 
developed Jess than the West for a long time. In fact, one sometimes feels 
that many people in India are tired of having been religious and philosophi- 
cal for so many generations. 

But many Europeans- begin to feel the one-sidedness of life as a 
burden and they seek the opportunity to increase their inner energy of 
which too much is wasted on external tasks and on the wheel of inter- 
linked activities about which India knew so much in the past. 

It is strange to reflect that what is so fascinating about India to the 
Westerner may become submerged in India itself. But, at least, this would 
do away with the stereotyped ideas about East and West because some of 
the life-forms of India may come—and have already come—to the Western 
world. 

Man can operate in different “gears ”, if the term is permissible, and 
the “ gear ” of the West has been the same for a long time, so that the return 
to a more natural rhythm of life and to a much greater elasticity has become 
quite essential. 

The world has become small, and life in one place does not differ too 
vastly from that of another. The Indian desires technical progress and a 
higher standard of living ; the European longs for the feeling of eternity that 
used to pervade the Indian village. 

Life as a closed cycle within the confines of Nature is our ultimate 
solution, and the further we are away from it, the more we long for it. 

What country is close to it or what country is far away from it, we 
do not really know, as this can be decided only by the events 
of the future. It is, however, the great experience which India gives to 
the Westerner that other solutions are possible and that there are not one 
or two patterns of life but many, as many—one would like to say—as 
there are people. 
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KUMARASWAMIJI 


ly all movements, in every great outburst of human action, in each 
cataclysm of high magnitude, it is the Zeitgeist, the Time-Spirit, which 
expresses itself. The Zeitgeist is the power that works in secret in the 
heart of humanity, manifesting itself in the perpetual surge of men, insti- 
tutions and events. The mighty hand ‘of the Time-Spirit goes abroad and 
moulds the progress of the world and the destiny of the nations. When the 
Zeitgeist, the God in time, moves in a settled direction, then the whole 
forces of the world are called in to swell the established current towards 
the purpose decreed. ‘That which consciously helps swells it, but that 
which hinders swells it still more, and like a wave on the surging ocean, 
now rising, now falling, now high on the crest of victory, now down in 
the slough of defeat, the impulse from the hidden source sweeps onwards 
to preordained fulfilment. Man may help or man may resist, but the 
Zeitgeist works, shapes, overbears and insists. 

Fortunately for the order of things there is a secret Will, a supreme 
Force, an intelligent Idea which rules the world and all its destinies. It 
is also at work among the nations. All obey without recognising it, all 
hasten towards the goal which it assigns without perceiving it, their eyes 
fixed on their own vain dreams. It is this will, this idea which governs 
people. While they think they are truly deciding, it uses those who would 
not be of use to it, even those who believe they are baffling its designs. It 
utilizes the calculations of their egoism and favours or confounds them 
as they help or hinder its purpose. Some it selects as obstacles that upon 
them it may concentrate its forces—the obstacles it breaks when they have 
served its end. Willingly or not, all are the tools of the Zeitgeist that has 
created the nations out of the associated clans, tribes and provinces. It is 
this Time-Spirit which, having first mingled them together in struggle, 
sacrifices all their liberty to the power and unity of the great Common- 
Wealth. It is this which, to accomplish further progress, now tramples 
under foot its former works, and throws once more into the crucible of 
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transformation collective egoisms and anarchic sovereignties. For beyond 
all their limitations, small or great, it seeks to create the vaster entities of 
the future. Understand then the secret of this chaos which today gathers 
the nations into its clasp, already compelling them to form, whether they 
will or not, the unified super-nations of tomorrow. It is the last link of 
their unity that it forges. For towards this coming unity of all, towards 
the settled peace of this unity, tends the hope of the world. 

Man’s hopes are of various kinds, some of them petty and others 
grandiose. The greatest of them all are those which cluster round the 
idea of a perfect society, a perfected race, a terrestrial millennium. In the 
human mind which looks before and after, its great dream of the ideal past 
completes itself by a greater dream of the ideal future. Modern man with 
his scientific and secularised mentality distrusts such idealism, because 
science which traces so confidently the evolution of our race in a fairly 
swift straight line, rejects the old traditions as dreams and poetic figments. 
But to recompense us for our loss it has given us instead a more practicable 
and immediate vision of a perfectible society. The ideal past has lost its 
glamour for science, but a sober glamour of the future is brought nearer to 
us. The Asiatic mind is still prone to the older type of imagination which 
took and still takes on the religious and spiritual idealisation of a possible 
future of humanity. The European temperament demands something 
more familiarly terrestrial and tangible, a secular, social and political 
dream of evolving humanity. But whichever line we take, whether secular 
or spiritual, the thing behind it is the same, and the ideal seems to be a 
necessity of our human mind. We cannot do without some kind of 
futurist idealism. Something we must labour to build individually and 
collectively out of ourselves and our life, provided we are not content with 
the routine of a half-animal manhood. Man cannot build greatly, whether 
in art or life, unless he can conceive an idea and form of perfection, and 
conceiving believe in his power to achieve it. Deprive him of this faith 
in his power for perfection, and you slay or maim his creative faculty. In the 
absence, then, of any immediate ideal of a spiritually united and perfected 
humanity, the dream of social and political meliorism may be accepted as 
a sober incentive to keep humanity going on. 

This secular dream of a more rational and peacefully co-operative 
society has taken a definite shape in the formation of the U.N.O. In ideal 
and imagination it has assumed the form of a political and economic society 
of nations which will get rid of the cruel and devastating device of war, 
establish a reign of international law and order, and solve without clash, 
strife or collision by reason, by arbitration, by accommodation all the more 
dangerous problems which still disturb or imperil the comfortable peace, 
amity and organised productiveness of mankind. International peace, an 
ardered legality, a guaranteed liberty, an organised unity of the life of the 
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race—this is the figure of the golden age which we are now promised by 
positivist sociology. The machine does not seem to be acting for these ends 
with any remarkable efficiency. Anyhow a valid U.N.O. has been created 
to replace the old unjust balances of power, stumbling, quarrelsome con- 
certs, the botched and limping League of Nations. 

If it is to succeed better than the loose, ineffective concerts and 
leagues, it must satisfy certain conditions which they did not attempt to 
fulfil. First of all this organisation must draw into its circle, in one way 
or another, all the existing nations of the earth, and it must do so on both 
just and agreeable terms, so that they may join willingly and without any 
serious misgivings, reservations or heart-burnings. It must satisfy all by 
giving each an equal position in these democratic days. It must provide 
a trustworthy means for the solution of all difficult, delicate and embarras- 
sing questions which may endanger the infant and precarious framework 
of international society. And for that purpose it must establish a per- 
manent, central and strong authority which all nations can readily recognise 
and accept as a natural head and faithful, dynamic expression of the cor- 
porate being of mankind. ‘These, one may think, are not at all nebulous, 
fanciful or too idealistic demands, but the practical necessities of any 
system of unification such as is now contemplated. 

We of to-day have not the excuse of ignorance since we have before 
us perfectly clear ideals and conditions. Freedom and unity, the self- 
determination of men and nations in the framework of life drawn together 
by co-operation, an acceptance of a closer inter-relation of the common aims 
and interests of the race, an increasing oneness of human life in which 
we cannot deny any longer to others what we claim for ourselves, are things 
of which we have formed a definite conception. The acknowledgement of 
them is there in the human mind, but not as yet any settled will to practise. 
Words and professions are good things but facts are for the present more 
powerful, and the facts will have the results which they deserve but not 
those aimed at by our egoism. Freedom is the condition of the better order 
of the world which we wish to bring into being, and to make jettison of it 
at the very first opportunity is an unpromising beginning for so great and 
difficult an endeavour.  Self-determination is not a principle which can 
stand by itself and be made the one rule to be followed. No principle can 
rightly stand in that way isolated and solely dominant in the complicated 
web of life, and if we so treat it it is falsified in its meaning and loses much 
of its virtue. Moreover individual self-determination must harmonise with 
a common self-determination ; freedom must move in the frame of unity. 

An increase of mechanical freedom to be lavished or doled out 
according to the needs, interests, hesitations of the old-world forces that still 
remain erect, a union effected by a patchwork of the remnants of the past 
and the unshaped material of the future, a credit and debit account with 
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fate writing off so much of the evil and error of the past as can no longer 
be kept, an acceptance of the change already effected by the war and a new 
system of embankments to prevent the further encroachment of the floods— 
all these are not likely to put a successful termination to the impending 
cataclysm. Even if a short-sighted sagacity could bring this about for a 
time by a combined effort of successful and organised egoisms making terms 
with the powerful Idea-forces that are abroad as the messengers of the 
Time-Spirit, still it would be an artificial check leading to a new upheaval 
in the not distant future. Commercialism has no doubt its place in the 
scheme of life, with its ideal of utilitarian justice and adjustments, with its 
civilization presided over by the sign of the balance ; and it is eager enough 
to start afresh with a new system of calculated values. But this half- 
penitent commercialism is not likely to be the final consummation of a new 
Age, nor is a copper-gilt communism to be the glorious reward of the 
anguish and travail of humanity. It is surely the urge of another and higher 
dimension that is In preparation. 

But there is no true, no lasting unity without a free adhesion of souls. 
The compulsion of egoisms suffices not. To bind is not to unite. And the 
bond of the peoples breaks when they are linked without being allied. 
That is why the will which creates empires destroys them too. It cuts 
asunder their bond of unity, when this unity instead of being agreement 
becomes servitude and this bond turns into bondage, stifling instead of 
protecting the growth of subjected peoples. It thereupon sacrifices the 
achievements of force to the expansion of liberty; while it subdues the 
rebel independences, the dissident autonomies, it also frees from their 
slavery. Shattering now the yokes, now the barriers of the peoples, con- 
struing some, liberating others, perfecting them all, it prepares them all 
for the voluntary solidarity which alone will unify the divided members of 
the human family. It constructs day by day, in péace as well as in war, 
the living nations into one bond. Oye Nations! when you invoke force 
and right, remember that both of them belong to the Lord ; behind all force 
stands His will; behind your rights His justice, and higher than your 
thoughts His wisdom. 

People who call themselves Christians should read the Gospel in 
which they believe. For the Gospel is not only for the individual, it is 
also written for the nations. It must now be preached to the nations. The 
nation must learn: ‘Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness against thy neighbour. Thou shalt not steal his possessions. ‘Thou 
shalt not covet them. Thou shalt not commit adultery with colonies.’ The 
nation also must learn: ‘Do unto others that which ye would like them 
to do unto you.’ And the supreme command which sums up all is, ‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour, whatever people it be, large or small, strong or 
weak, black, yellow or white; thou shalt love him as thy self.’ Verily 
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nations must learn even as men how to be converted. Are there no moral 
prophets among the nations to say to them again: ‘Woe unto ye, nations 
who outwardly appear righteous, but inwardly are full of injustice. Woe 
unto ye who cleanse the outside of the cup and of the platter, while inside 
they are full of extortion and excess. Woe unto you, ye are like unto 
whited sepulchres, which outwardly appear beautiful, but inwardly are full 
of rottenness.’ Aye, already hath the axe been laid at the root of the 
tree. Every tree which bears not good fruit shall be hewn down and cast 
into the fire. This confusion and chaos which expresses itself in the form 
of cold war that may burst at any time into hot war is a judgment—a 
judgment on all the peoples, by all the peoples and by the Lord of the 
peoples, a judgment which brings to light the sins of all. 

It is not only for the individual but also for the Nations that it is 
written: ‘Judge not that ye be not judged. For with what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured unto you.’ Not on your justice, O nations, but 
on that of the Lord place your trust. Your justice is that which you im- 
pose on others but do not practise yourselves. If a nation sees another 
nation commit evil, let it say within itself: Alas! my brother is used as 
an ignorant tool by the will which rules over the destiny of the peoples. It 
makes use of his egoism to shatter other egoisms, till it shatters him in its 
turn. For his sword is the sting which, after having awakened and stimu- 
lated others, will turn upon himself. His strength is a yoke under which 
he will succumb.’ Thus in understanding the evil done by your brother 
you may come to his aid. So you shall efface the same evil which you 
have also done. You shall efface it from the past by forgiving it in others 
and from the future by condemning it in yourself. ‘Ye nations, go your 
way and sin no more. Curse no more. Curse no more those that were the 
first to hear the call of the Hour, and the call said to all: Now is the 
hour of the great baptism and of the atonement through blood. Without 
understanding the command all have obeyed, some rushing full of illusions 
towards the furnace, and others recoiling before the purifying fire. What 
these call peace is their fear of rebirth.” 

Lo! all the nations of the world have invoked those great moral 
forces which lead the world: Liberty, Justice and Democracy. They have 
invoked them--some to cure their ills, others to hide their crimes. And 
they have come. The Lord of Justice comes slowly but he comes always. 
His steps are without haste and without weariness. And none ever invoke 
him in vain; but those who invoke him unworthily, to serve their own 
interests, quake with fear when he appears—even as they tremble with 
anger when in the midst of a people there surges forth, unmasked, that 
Liberty of which they claim to be the heralds. It is the voice of the Lord 
from on high which fills now the heaven of nations with its rolling thunder. 
It rises against those who speak but do not act, who say equity and commit 
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inequity, who say liberation and keep races in subjection, who utter ‘ Demo- 
cracy’ and subject multitudes to the autocracy of force. That is why the 
avenging Voice, echoing that which of yore shook the empire of Rome, 
cries now to all the Romes of the world: “O ye Nations, cease to whiten 
the outside of your sépulchres, filled with rottenness. For henceforth, will- 
ingly or no, it is the inside that must be cleansed.” 

We are now at the world’s crucial hour, which must determine 
whether heaven or hell is to reign over the world. ‘Today it must choose 
between two paths: the one which descends and the one which ascends ; 
the one where it is called by the forces from below, the forces of the lower 
life, where it is driven through blood and mud, by the powers of the in- 
fernal civilization—for it is hellwards that it leads; the other the higher 
path, not yet hewn for the world but now to be opened through fire by the 
powers of light, to lead it towards the new civilization —that of the spirit. 
We have yet to learn which forces will conquer in this struggle and whether 
the whole world will be handed over to that which has corrupted the peoples 
of Europe, whether the world will be dominated by the obscure spirit of 
a civilization which, thinking to master matter by material means, has 
become its slave. It was they who in their madness kindled the conflagra- 
tion of the west. For the sake of the world’s salvation it must 
be extinguished, whether bright in the would-be-led war or dull in the 
present-day cold war. Lo! there comes into the world the Lord of justice 
and judgment, bearing fire, the awful and divine fire, the fire of sacrifice 
and purification. And at his approach all the corruption of the world 
rises up; it rises against him. The peoples get to their feet seeking the 
invisible foe, seeking him in each other, and to reach him they throw them- 
selves upon each other. ‘Thus shall spread the fire of sacrifice. It shall 
consume their impurities. It shall burn over all the earth until the earth 
be purified. 

To save the nations from chastisement a few just men in each of them 
are enough. For they are the eyes of God upon the peoples, the witnesses 
of the Lord before the nations and of the nations before the Lord. In the 
world there are seers who enlighten and direct the blind forces brooding 
over the blind masses—thinkers who think for destiny. It is this destiny, 
this will that presides over the play of circumstances, over the unfolding of 
the great drama. What then, if not a sovereign will, could have made the 
two wars happen, against the will of all and to the complete exhaustion of 
all? What then could, with such certainty of calculation, have kept so 
constant the unstable equilibrium of forces, so immovable the beam of 
these scales into which one by one all the nations are being thrown? It is 
no more the usual, the customary which takes place ; it is the unexpected, 
the impossible that happens. It is no more the past but the future which 
creates the present. It is no more the peace which is the fear of collision 
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between equals, but it is the peace which heralds the harmony of life, the 
creative action. Such is the work of the Supreme will. The reign of 
peace shall come, it will come through the refusal to wage war. That all 
the nations may lay down their arms, one must needs make a beginning. 
As it needed but one to arm for all to imitate him, so it needs but one ta 
disarm that all be compelled to follow his example, compelled by a force 
stronger than that of all the rulers of the world, by the force of the Idea 
which creates and transforms, by the power of the spirit which blows where 
it wills, and rules the brain of the world. It is not the mildness of the 
weak but that of the strong, it is the strength of a still greater heroism 
that will make war impossible. It is a will more invisible, more super- 
human, which will transfigure both peace and war. War makes manifest 
what peace is hiding. War and peace are the right and wrong side of the 
same fabric. It is the fabric which must be changed. It will not suffice 
to turn it. For those who know, for those who see something other than 
mere words and appearances, the establishment of peace shall not be a 
fancy but a fact. If therefore you will have peace replace war, make that 
peace more dominant, more heroic even than war, make it more dis- 
interested, more fecund in abnegation, in self-surrender, in self-sacrifice 
than war itself. That péace alone will overcome war in which man will 
have overcome himself. 

Each imagines that war has no other end than to impose on the world 
his particular ideal and culture. But destiny has other thoughts. Let the 
Russians nourish, if it pleases them, their ambition of a world made in the 
likeness of Communism. Let the Americans cherish, if that will suffice 
them, the hope of a future modelling all peoples to their resemblance. Yet, 
there is above them all a greater will, that wills a fresh world composed 
of renewed peoples—a future which will not reproduce the past, which 
will be neither Russian nor American, but a future which will be human. 
This new order cannot spring from the old disorder. It is not yet great 
enough, therefore shall it be changed into chaos. And it is that chaos 
which is even now coming over all the world. Of this alone can be born 
the world which is to come. Through it will Destiny renew the miracle 
of creation. It is thus that with each greater obstacle the Lord has made 
greater His plan of victory. The future of humanity then cannot be 
merely that of human peace founded on a society of selfish nations. That 
is too little. It cannot be merely that of a world-unity founded upon the 
greater despotism of larger world-units; this too does not attain to the 
stature of the future. That which will spring from the coming chaos is 
ali this and it is more. Yes, more than the nations willed, for the sword 
shall have to be beaten into a ploughshare—a ploughshare in the hand of 
the Lord, to plough the peoples, to harrow the soil of their hardened past, 
to prepare them all for the harvest of the future. 

31 & 32 
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You may say that this is a utopia, this cannot be. What chance has 
anything to be a reality tomorrow, if it be not a dream today? The genera- 
tion of tomorrow will have no further excuse, the link with the past is 
broken. It remains now to disappear with it or to find the formula of the 
new life. Do we not see that the hour is bound to come when a new race 
must appear on a renewed earth? And it is for this that all the nations 
are placed on trial. For in them all must perish which is not fit for this 
renewal. Everywhere only the seeds of the future shall survive this rotten- 
ness, and among all shall subsist only the peoples who bear these seeds 
within them. Hence the Lord has given power to the forces of war against 
the forces of peace. That is why even the victors cannot reestablish peace. 
Even the conquerors are conquered. They won war but they cannot win 
peace. To the forces of destruction, of ruin, of chaos the Lord has given 
power ; even to the forces of aberration, of madness, against the forces of 
order and wisdom. For this wisdom is but folly before the Lord. He 
knows the great misery of what is passing, the great injustice of what is 
happening. He knows that what is called evil is only that which has 
lost the right to be, and in its disappearance does the dawn come. Do 
you know what comes? Liberty for the world, since no nation will be 
able to subject it ; true Democracy, since no-one will be able to exploit it ; 
veritable peace, since no people will be able to corrupt it. 

That which comes is a power—a Shakti of truth, to destroy the 
great falsehood of the world, falsehood in the life of men and nations ; 
falsehood in all relationships, family, social, national and international ; 
falsehood in love, in labour, in the state, in religion itself ; falsehood be- 
tween man and man, between man and God. That which comes is a 
power, a Shakti of order and harmony; it is a power of justice. The 
anarchic reign of the nations comes to an end ; that of federations, common- 
wealths of peoples—those larger links in the future unity, begins. The 
reign of jealous Gods, the solitary God, the reign of intolerant religions 
comes to an end ; that of the infinite, the ineffable One whose glory all the 
Gods suffice not to manifest, begins. Nothing may stay the rising tide, 
the rushing wind, the lightning flash. Nothing can stay the coming future. 
Who can chain the living forces? Bury them and they germinate, com- 
press them and they explode. The Second World War was but a prelude, 
a preliminary phase, the first act of the great drama. The things it has 
prepared march with it; after the tension, ruptures; after the concords, 
rebellions; after the Jong patience, sudden outbursts; and disarmament 
after the alliances. All nations shall break their chains asunder—those 
inner ones more shameful, those outer ones more cruel. Happy are those 
whose power is not built upon the exploitation of the weak—for in this 
weakness are the forces of tomorrow. Yea, happy are those who have not 
to keep a colonial empire, for the others will have to lose it. Happy are 
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those who do not boast of their freedom, for the rest must needs frée them- 
selves from a deeper slavery, that of the soul. Happy in the days to come 
shall be those who have not lied to the Lord of liberty. 

The nations and their rulers never see further than their aims. As 
ignorant men imagine that nature is made by the caprice of the elements, 
so ignorant people fancy that history is made by their arbitrary decisions. 
They ignore the law which rules forces and the force which governs wills. 
That is why their revolutions and their wars ever lead them whither they 
think not. For what nations take as their ends are but means for the Lord 
of the Nations. Behind what is seen lies ever what is unseen. Behind 
jealous Gods at war with one another are the nameless Titans who dethrone 
them. But after the Titans come the sons of Light. Behind the Govern- 
ments are crowds, the blind crowds who prefer to be Ied unguided in the 
darkness, rather than follow their unworthy shepherds. Behind the armies 
are the people ; and with a breath peoples disperse the armiés, pull down 
the thrones, send back into shadow or call from the shadow the potentates 
of the day. But behind the peoples stands the Lord of the peoples, and 
in the midst of the crowds the men whom he has prepared. And then shall 
the peoples recognise their true leaders. For peoples are gentle to those who 
love them, even as they are terrible to those who deceive them. ‘They are 
lambs who become lions to wolves. But when they have mastered the 
wolves, these lions will follow the child who leads them. Be ready, there- 
fore, ye men of tomorrow before whom are to fall the things of yesterday, 
Ye who yesterday were not, but who tomorrow shall be—for ye come 
not from the past as the others, but from the future; Ye for whom the 
future is neither fear nor hope but certitude; Ye sons of humanity, be 
ready, for your hour draws nigh. 

The future of humanity is that of the truth. The thoughts which 
come not from it are but thoughts of falsehood. The prophets have arisen, 
preaching amidst the people the gospel of false democracy. The reign of 
gold after that of the sword and an elective plutocracy or mobocracy—this 
is what they call democracy. The subjection of the individual to the masses 
and of the masses to those who deceive them, the opportunity for each to 
participate in the act of compulsion by numbers, a slavery whereby they 
profit, it is this they call liberty. 

Liberty is not a system but an attitude—a true relation between the 
collective will and individual powers. Both autocracy and democracy are 
states of mind. Democracy is found wherever respect is found for the 
people, for its needs, its aspirations, its wishes, its soul ; wherever there is 
an understanding of this soul’s essential tendency, of its unseen will, and 
the love which alone bestows that understanding. The will of this soul 
is the secret of democracy, its deepest determination. It is this which must 
reign over the peoples that they may be free, that they may be happy, for 
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it is the very will not of the peoples but of the eternal soul of the peoples. 
But that it may reign, that it may be incarnated in those who reign, that 
it may make those reign in whom it is incarnated, it is not sufficient to 
permit this will to become confused with the blind and changing wishes 
of surface opinion. It is not sufficient to multiply that opinion’s exterior 
means of expression. What is called public opinion is most often but 
the opinion of certain individuals, and sometimes that of the worst. True 
Opinion expresses itself only by asserting itself. It never asserts itself more 
strongly than when unspoken. And it is sometimes when least conscious 
that it acts most sovereignly. It is the soul moving the body from within 
in silence. It is the imprisoned force freeing itself not in noise but in action. 
Its force is that of concentration. For it loses in might, in real power, 
what it gains in movement, in apparent manifestation. It loses in reality 
what it gains in publicity. Then you have nothing more to fear, O gov- 
ernments, nothing more to hope, O peoples. 

Alas! terror reigns now, terror broods over the earth. Each man 
is in dread of his brother, and each nation of its neighbour. The East 
fears the West, the present fears the future. In all existence dwells the fear 
of all that is, and still more of all that might be. In every living being 
terror lives. In every beating heart it hides itself, and from there it reigns 
over all peoples. It is this that arms them against one another, for each 
fears to be forestalled. It is fear, even more than hatred, which crushes 
men, destroys nations, devastates the earth and holds mankind captive in 
its gloom. ‘Terror shall be driven forth from the earth only when wisdom 
is put at the head of the world, only when a consciousness more true, a soul 
more profound, more sure of its destinies, awakes in the people. High on 
its mental horizon, each nation erects a symbol : some a material symbol, a 
piece of stuff or flag ; others a human symbol, an emperor, king or dictator. 
But the future of humanity will raise its thought higher than such symbols. 

The parliaments of the future will no more be assemblies of stage 
figures, the elected mediocrities of a country, a theoretical, artificial, geogra- 
phical representation of its interests. They will be the real organic centre, 
the living heart of its functional and corporate activities. “They will repre- 
sent not the social body but the social soul—its needs, its desirés, its material 
interests. And these interests will govern themselves in their own domain, 
according to their own law, for the welfare of all. Yet, that they may not 
be exclusive they will learn to harmonise, to unite by looking higher than 
themselves towards another power of collective being. For the collective 
being cannot live unless it be fashioned in accord with the laws of all life. 
Its external activities must bow to the thought within, and this thought 
itself to something greater still, to the Lord of the universe. 

A voice has sprung from the secret heart of the earth, saying : Behold, 
the great hour predicts and precedes the great man. If the French Revolu- 
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tion sufficed for a Napoleon to appear, if the American Revolution called 
for a Washington, if the Russian Revolution caused Lenin to manifest, and 
if the Indian Revolution brought forth Gandhiji, what giant, what genius 
will emerge from the universal storm? What master is coming? The 
Jews await the Messiah; the Christians, the return of the Christ; the 
Muslims, the Mehdi; the Buddhists, the Bodhisattva; the Hindus, the 
Avatar Kalki; the Parsees, the Soshiant; and those who await no-one at 
least await something. But all await the Reign of Justice. The reign not 
of small but of great things, the reign of the small who know how to be 
great and of the great who know how to humble themselves ; the reign not 
of the most numerous egoisms but of the highest unselfishness, the reign 
not of the poor who wish to become rich but of the rich who make them- 
selves poor ; the reign not of ignorance but of wisdom, of all that ennobles 
and enlightens man, the reign of the best, the reign of the true Elite—that 
is what the future will call democracy. For true democracy will not ex- 
clude the elite ; it will purify them ; it excludes but false greatness. What 
is truly great it elevates yet more. As the sap it rises from below, it vivifies 
the Life-Tree and beautifies it. 

Asia is the great cradle of mankind, where the great races, the great 
religions, the great thoughts were first born. Asia is the great source from 
which issue the great saviours of the world and from which flow the seven 
human streams. Arise, then Orient, don thy royal robe. ‘The hour has 
come for your meeting with the Occident. O Occident, awake from your 
dream, your dream of pride and prejudice, and meet the Orient as the bride 
meets the bridegroom. Of your union shall be born the child of the Future, 
the herald of justice. But the birth-pangs will be hard: before the child 
is born the world has to pay a heavy reckoning. It has to pass through 
the ordeal, it has to renounce its attachments and illusion, it has to abandon 
its belief in the power of the machine and money. ‘The great thinkers 
regard money as the root of all evil. It was Lao Tse who said, “ This dog 
is mine; this is my place in the sun. . . . that is the beginning and the 
illustration of the usurpation of the whole world.” It was Pascal who pro- 
claimed thus: “ The worst thief is not he who has taken what he needed, 
but indeed he who keeps without giving to others what he does not need.” 
It was Basava who boldly said, “ The possession of money or materials is 
a sign of insignificance. Look at the elephant, it is so big, look at the ant, it 
is so small. The elephant has no thought of the morrow, while the ant 
toils hard to lay by provisions.” It was Tolstoy who said this: “ Ye rich 
men, weep and how] for the miseries that shall come upon you. For riches 
are corrupted.” It is the Gospel which says, “ Woe unto the rich.” The 
spirit of Sanyas as adumbrated by the Orient speaks of this abnegation, of 
this renunciation, of this freedom from possession. The reign of the rich 
is ending. The reign of the poor is beginning. Then will come the reign 
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of the sage or Sanyasin, who is poor not by chance but by choice, not 
through helplessness but through disdain, the sage who is free from pos- 
sessions because he will possess all things. Such sage will be the king and 
ruler of the future. 

That the future of humanity is ruled by the saint or sage is not an 
accident but the logic of events. The ending of the reign of the rich and 
the beginning of the reign of the poor means the transfer of the basis of 
society from wealth to labour, from the power of money to the simple power 
of the man and his work. The rule of the warrior and aristocrat, founded 
upon power, has given place to the rule of the professional and industrial 
class, founded upon wealth and legalism. ‘That again is yielding to the 
rule of the proletariat, founded upon work and association. That is again 
bound to make room for the rule of the sage, founded upon purity, simpli- 
city, and justice. Once the priest ruled the world, after the priest the noble 
ruled it, after him the bourgeois, and now is the turn of the labourer. Thus 
all will have reigned save one, the sage, the true king. The old world is 
dying because it was not ruled by the sage. 

But these sages, who will choose them? And where are they? They 
are where they are awaited. Peoples will ever bring forth those they hope 
for. They will manifest themselves in every people ready to receive them. 
How will be his rule? His rule will be free from all constraint—not 
through transgression but through transcendence of the common rules. His 
rule will be supra-rational—not through error but through intellectual 
mastery, by free anid sovereign genius of direct intuition and supra-mental 
Knowledge. Such will be the sage, the ruler, the ideal of true religion. 

The modern school of sociology holds that religion is social in its 
origin, a kind of expression of group consciousness. Early religious rites 
and ceremonies were performed by all on behalf of the whole group; and 
an important function of early religions was evidently that of social control. 
Religion is the emotional expression of the collective spirit of the group 
and has its purpose in cementing the group into a closer and more effective 
union. The teachings of religion are preeminently social, emphasising 
love, sympathy, co-operation and righteousness. At the present time we 
are living in a positive, scientific and social age. Religion, if it is to 
survive, must be positive, scientific and social, having as its end the more 
perfect socialisation of humanity, emphasising love, sacrifice and commu- 
nity of interest. With this emphasis upon the social value of religion we 
are in full sympathy. But it does not follow from this that it is to be defined 
as the conservation of social value or as a valuing process or as an effort 
to realise higher social values. So considered, religion los¢s its very heart, 
which is the belief in a supernatural force, in an unseen moral order which 
commands our loyalty and allegiance. In religion we look up to God, 
and it is precisely this upward looking, this admiring contemplation of some- 
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thing above us, something supremely good and grand and pure, which 
gives religion its socialising power. 

Religion, in its real sense, combines in itself these two aspects— 
social and spiritual. The word religion is derived from the Latin words 
re and legere which mean to bind back. Religion means that which binds 
human beings to each other in bonds of love, sympathy, mutual rights and 
duties ; it also binds them all to God. Dharma also means the same thing. 
It is derived from dhr, to hold and bind together. The holding together 
of human beings in a society is not possible without mutual give and take. 
The self-assertion of any individual is not possible without corresponding 
self-denial on the part of the others, and vice versa. Egoism and altruism 
make each other possible ; each is invalid without the other. Finally egoism 
and altruism should be subordinated to universalism, which is the supreme 
law of unity. The sacrifice of each smaller self for the sake of the 
larger self which is felt to be embodied in society, and the corresponding 
sacrifice of that larger self or society for the sake of the universal self which 
is felt to be the integral reality of the universe, reveals the significance of 
Dharma, as both the social and the spiritual. 

Religion is founded upon a recognition of the principle of the unity 
of the universe which, in turn, implies our own unity with the universe, 
in the wholeness and completeness of our being. What we now arbitrarily 
divide into social and spiritual is in its ultimate one, the social and spiritual 
being, the modes or aspects of one life which is the universe. Whatever 
enters into our consciousness must be a part of integral reality, and the 
truth about it is a knowledge of its proper relations and proportions. Hence 
truth may be defined as the clear perception of the relation and proportion 
of things. Stated otherwise, it means that truth is the perception of such 
a relation and perception in apparent diversity that this becomes a realised 
harmonious unity. There must necessarily be degrees of this perception. 
The final perception of the unity of the whole universe would be the 
Absolute Truth. Such a final perception, however, would not merely 
transcend anything that we know as thought, but also anything that we know 
as consciousness. Our perception of truth or reality will grow clearer and 
fuller as we approach to a consciousness of the unitary nature of all that 
enters into our experience and will thereby become more and more rational. 
The hallmark of religion is therefore a completely satisfying illumination, 
in which all the contradictions, dualisms and antinomies of the formal mind 
are resolved into an inexpressible harmony and unity. 

When we consider broadly the evolution of mankind as we are able 
to read it today, it discloses as its primary phase a gradual development of 
physical organism. In the second phase we come across the rise of organic 
forms out of what we term the inorganic world, and a slowly increasing 
complexity of structure through plant and animal to man. In the third 
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phase we have the emergence of that faculty which we call mind, not as 
a mere instinctive organ but as the developed rational faculty. In the 
fourth phase we have the growth and development of a moral and spiritual 
sense which may be termed intuition. It is this intuition which gives man 
a perception of a deeper order of things than that of the merely physica! 
and material, and of a certain relationship of the individual to the larger 
cosmic universe. 

Religion is really concerned with the awakening of this faculty of 
intuition which lies dormant in all men. It teaches man the art of living 
in tune with the infinite by satisfying the eternal craving of man to be infi- 
nite in all dimensions of his being, the craving which has yet remained 
beyond the reach of science and philosophy. Besides science and philo- 
sophy, religion is necessary, and it can play an important role in the life of 
man by awakening the dormant faculty of intuition, by kindling faith in 
the higher values, by enabling the individual to realise the hidden pos- 
sibilities of existence here and now, and by arousing in him universal love, 
fellow-feeling and sympathy. 

That the faculty of intuition exists more or less dormant in man 
is now being widely acknowledged. We may call this intuition a truly 
religious instinct, and like all other instincts, it should be developed, trained 
and disciplined so as to enable man to have a correct and comprehensive 
view of man and the universe, and of their mutual relations. But banded 
against any such development and discipline there are three obstacles with 
which man is confronted. They are mammon, care and selfishness. By 
mammon is meant enslavement to worldly goods. By care is meant 
timorousness in facing the future as opposed to trust in God. By selfishness 
is meant the ego-centred career as against the universal life. Against all 
these what one has to exercise is self-denial or self-restraint. “The possession 
of worldly goods out of all proportion leads to the hardening of the heart, 
entangling man in earthly cares and seducing him into a vulgar life of 
pleasure. It is for this that almost all religions enjoin upon their followers 
self-restraint as the first step towards self-realisation ; but they enjoin the 
renunciation of all worldly goods only upon those who are anxious to 
devote their whole lives to self-realisation and the service of humanity. 
Hence the need for the order of Sanyas or the seers. ‘The charge levelled 
against the order of Sanyas or monasticism is that it is self-regarding and 
therefore antisocial. No; a real Sanyasin or sage is a real servant of 
society. 

The order of Sanyas is intended to rear, preserve and perpetuate 
the saints who are above local and communal interests, whose vision is as 
broad as the sky and whose sympathy is as deep as the ocean. However, 
degeneration has set in in the order of Sanyas, the causes of which are 
not far to seek. It is high time to remedy these defects and to respond to 
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the vibrant call of the Time-Spirit. Unless the holy souls organise them- 
selves on a democratic basis, with ideals of service to humanity, with liberty, 
equality and fraternity as their watchwords, there is little hope of the 
survival of the order of Sanyas or sainthood in the future. Let the saints 
and seers unite on a universal scale to fight, armed with truth and non- 
violence, against injustice, ignorance, illiteracy and poverty. Gone, gone 
are the times when a few could dictate to the many, when kings and 
emperors could rule with obsolute and dictatorial despotism. Gone, gone 
are the times when capitalists could fleece labourers and plunge the country 
in war, when the so-called Sanyasins could dupe the masses with magic 
and witchcraft. Democracy has come and it has come in good time. Demo- 
cracy means the declaration of the freedom, the worth and the greatness of 
the individual ; also economic stability and social security. But secular 
democracy is lopsided without spiritual democracy to back it. The ideal 
of spiritual democracy is to visualise the one soul in all human and. non- 
human beings, and to help those who are weaker than ourselves so as to 
make them reach our own level. The glory of life lies in disinterested 
service and not in despotic rule. If their Holinesses are not wise enough 
to observe the trend of events, if they are not foresighted enough to work 
in league with the mighty forces of the Zeitgeist, it may not be long before 
they forfeit their privileges and are deprived of any voice in the determination 
of the rules of life and conduct. 
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Problems of Indian 
Pre-History 


M., SESHADRI 


F RANKLY it must be admitted that in India prehistoric studies 
excite a general apathy, and sometimes a half-suspicious curiosity, even 
among the learned and the intelligentsia. It may be, perhaps, that at pre- 
sent prehistory raises more problems than it solves. In Europe and 
America prehistoric research has forged ahead greatly because it has enlisted 
the active support and co-operation of botanists and zoologists. Even an 
atomic scientist like Dr. Libby has interested himself in problems of archaeo- 
logical dating and gives us lists of radioactive carbon datings of archaeological 
material on a world-wide basis. 

Though Indian prehistory encounters many problems and baffles the 
young worker whose lot it is to explore prehistoric sites, nevertheless, pre- 
historic studies in this country are achieving a precision which was woefully 
lacking in the days of Bruce Foote and other pioneers in the field. The geo- 
chronological methods used and perfected by Professor Zeuner of the 
London University Institute of Archaeology aré being adopted more and 
more in work on prehistoric sites. Much valuable work has been done, in this 
regard, in Gujarat, Madras and Baroda. 

The student of Indian prehistory is confronted with many problems 
concerning the study of palaeolithic industries. It looks as if, apart from 
some brilliant exceptions, we are still, to a considerable degree, governed 
by typological considerations. Vast quantities of artifacts are collected 
and described. Even the functional aspect of the artifacts collected remains 
undescribed. ‘Take the case of the hollow scraper, for example. It was 
used largely by the palaeolithic hunters in the making of wooden imple- 
ments, particularly spears. Wooden implements rarely escape decay except 
in peat-bogs. Two wooden artifacts, however, have survived and they are 
palaeolithic. One of them, obviously the end portion of a yew spear, came 
from the interglacial peaty loam at Clacton-on-Sea, in association with a 
hollow scraper. ‘The other, also a spear of yew wood but with fire-hardened 
tip, was discovered along with the skeletal remains of Elephas antiquus 
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on the Levalloisian site at Lehringen in Germany. It is also interesting to 
note that one of the Neanderthal skeletons found at Mount Carmel had 
a clear-cut hole extending through the head of one thigh-bone into the 
pelvis. In fact, a plaster cast of this perforation clearly showed the form 
of a wooden spear-point. 

It is true that in India and other tropical countries wooden artifacts 
don’t survive, but the frequency of a hollow scraper in a particular 
assemblage would indicate the use and prevalence of wooden artifacts. It 
would be, then, possible for the student to arrive at the correct appraisal 
of the character of that particular industry. 

Terminology is another important consideration for the young field 
worker. Designating an implement by a label without a clear explanation 
would cause confusion. Sometimes the existing terminology is so inade- 
quate that new terms have to be coined, but in all such cases a very clear 
explanation of the term so coined together with an adequate description of 
the tool would be imperative. 

Another point to be remembered is the quality of the raw material 
of the tools, Al rocks have not the same degree of hardness, nor do they 
fracture in the same way. In Northern Europe prior to the neolithic, for 
example, flint was, as a rule, used for tools. In India and South Africa 
man had to fall back on other, and generally inferior, local materials. It 
must be remembered that these differences of raw material greatly influence 
the final appearance of the tools, as some materials lend themselves to, or 
even compelled man to use special techniques. Take the case of the 
banded quartzite, which is one of the chief raw materials used in the making 
of the palaeolithic artifacts of South India. Since cleavage occurs along 
the banded surface, palaeolithic man flaked only that face which was not 
banded. This results in the emergence of what has been very often called 
a ‘unifacial tool or hand axe’. The writer has a number of such tools in 
his collection. 

The study of the neolithic culture of India also presents many com- 
plicated problems. The theory that the neolithic people of India were 
principally tool makers can no longer be countenanced. In point of fact, 
the making of polished tools like axes or adzes is one of the aspects of the 
neolithic culture, the other important aspects being the domestication of 
animals and plants, and pottery-making. It must be remembered that the 
neolithic witnessed the transition from the food-gathering to the food- 
producing economy. Vavilov has shown that Afghanistan was one of the 
centres where Triticum diococum and Triticum vulgare were cultivated in 
antiquity. India is a close neighbour of Afghanistan, and the problem of 
the beginnings of agriculture in India can be solved if some of our scientists 
develop am interest for the study of this particular problem. 

Neither is it impossible that a proper identification of animal bones 
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from our neolithic sites which have been excavated would produce proof 
for the domestication of certain species of cattle. This is a problem which 
our zoologists will have to tackle. Dr. Allchin, during his survey of the 
archaeological sites in the Raichur district, discovered a number of paintings 
of bulls with decorated horns in red ochre on rocks in close proximity to 
neolithic settlements. A few of them were bruised on rocks. Allchin and 
Gordon assign these rock paintings and bruisings to the neolithic, and some 
writers take this as quite good evidence for the domestication of Bos Nama- 
dicus. But the problem of the domestication of cattle, perhaps one of the 
most significant features of the neolithic, awaits solution at the hands of 
the zoologist. 
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The Last Days of Nalanda 
University 


Dr. A. S. ALTEKAR 


N ALANDA was a famous centre of international education for 
several centuries, but its history is not yet fully known to us. There is a 
common belief that the place was destroyed completely by Bakhtiyar Khalji 
towards the end of the 12th century A.D. This view is no doubt supported 
by the accounts handed down to us by the Muslim historians, but the work 
of a Tibetan monk pilgrim, who visited the place during the period 1234-6, 
shows that efforts were made to continue its educational traditions even 
after its sack at the end of the 12th century. The name of this Tibetan 
pilgrim is Chag lo-tsa-ba Chos-rje-dpal or Dharmasvamin, and his work will 
be soon published by the K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna. 

The Tibetans used to derive the name Nalanda from Narendra, 
because it was built by a former Raja. This of course is a wrong derivation. 

The visitor to the Nalanda ruins sees a number of big monasteries 
which made good provision. for the accommodation of the monks and 
their instruction. But he wonders where they took their food and per 
formed other necessary acts of the day. Chag lo-tsa-ba solves this mystery 
partially, when he states that besides the fourteen lofty pinnacles of the 
monasteries, there were about 80 small viharas. Probably these must have 
contained the storerooms, the kitchens and the dining-halls. Being small, 
they have all been completely destroyed. Perhaps we may get some traces 
of them, if we explore the region very carefully. 

The surrounding wall of the monastery is referred to by the earlier 
Chinese pilgrims. It partially existed even after the first destruction of 
Nalanda in c. 1200 A. D. Chag lo-tsa-ba refers to the western gate of the 
temple existing during his time. 

The establishment on the whole was in a dilapidated condition, for 
the Tibetan monk says that most of the buildings were damaged by the 
Turushkas or Muslims, and there was no-one to look after them or to make 
the offerings. 

After the first onslaught of the Muslim invasion, efforts were made 
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to revive the place. 95 per cent of the monk population fled to Nepal and 
Tibet as refugees, but a few were loitering about the place. They pro- 
bably did not like to go to Nepal or Tibet, because these countries were 
too cold. Perhaps they made an attempt to settle down elsewhere in Bihar 
or Bengal, but if so they discovered that both these provinces were com- 
pletely overrun by the Muslims. To settle down elsewhere also meant 
building new monasteries, for which no money was available. Though 
most of the monasteries at Nalanda were destroyed, there were still some 
left which could be used for residential purposes. A regular Muslim admini- 
stration had not yet been formed and there were only bands of Muslir 
soldiers roving about the country. In most places, people used to stay and 
when an attack was apprehended they used to desert their homesteads by 
day and return to them by night. A few monks therefore decided to stay 
at Nalanda in its semi-dilapidated condition. ‘Their number was however 
only seventy, according to the Tibetan pilgrim, as against 10,000 of the 
earlier days. The names of the two monasteries that were restored to a 
serviceable condition are described by the Tibetan pilgrim as Dhanaba 
and Gunaba. 

The head of the establishment was Rahula-sri-bhadra, who was more 
than 90 years in age. He was a good grammarian, philosopher and Tibeto- 
logist. The king of Gaya honoured him and supported the establishment. 
The same was done by the rich laity at Odantapuri or Bihar Sharif. Bihar 
was then not less mosquito-ridden than it is now; and the disciples of 
Rahula-sri-bhadra had given him a bedstead adorned with precious stones 
and protected by a mosquito-curtain. “Inside, a fan and lamps used to 
keep the mosquitoes away, and the Guru was able to rest having drawn the 
curtains.” 

At that time there were four specially venerated images in Nalanda ; 
one was Khasarpana Manjusri, the second one was of laughing Tara, the 
third one of Tara without ornaments, and the fourth one of Jnananatha. 
The Tibetan pilgrim refers to no libraries as existing in the place, nor did 
he copy or take away to his country any manuscripts from the famous Uni- 
versity. Obviously during the first onslaught the four big library buildings 
were sacked and their contents destroyed. 

Jnananatha was believed to possess miraculous powers. Says the 
Tibetan pilgrim, “ Formerly the Turushkas had carried away all the stones 
of this temple and instead of annointing the image with oil and worship- 
ping it, they threw impurities and dust at it. A man who participated in 
this work died the same evening of colic on reaching Odantapuri. Since 
then the Turushka heretics did not dare to approach it and cross the 
threshold.” 

It would appear that it was this superstitious dread that postponed 
the final destruction of Nalanda by a few decades. It however took place 
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during the stay of the Tibetan pilgrim, probably in 1236 A.D. The com- 
manding military officer of the Muslim force posted at Odantapuri, which 
was a day’s march from Nalanda, one day summoned Jayadeva, the 
Brahmana lay disciple of Rahula-sri-bhadra. For several days he did not 
return because he was imprisoned. ‘Then Jayadeva managed to smuggle 
out a message from his jail, intimating that a fresh attack was contemplated 
on Nalanda and advising the monks to flee. When the abbot Rahula-sri- 
bhadra got this message, he summoned all his 70 disciples and said, “ You 
flee! I am more than 90 years old. It does not make any difference 
whether I shall escape or not, whether I shall go or not.” Many more 
messages were received from Odantapuri advising the monks to flee, and 
all the monks left the place. Only Chag lo-tsa-ba remained with the Guru, 
and he in his turn pressed the Guru to leave. The Guru said, “ You Tibetan, 
it is foolish for you to stay with me. All the inhabitants and disciples have 
fled. If you do not flee, you will be killed!” ‘The pilgrim said, “ I shall 
not go even if I am killed.” The Guru then decided to leave the place, 
the Tibetan monk carrying him on his shoulders, along with a basket of 
rice and sugar and some manuscripts. On the first night the two hid them. 
“selves in the temple of Jnananatha, in whose miraculous powers they had 
implicit faith. 

While they were hiding themselves there, suddenly some 300 Muslim 
soldiers invaded the place armed and ready for battle. ‘They completed 
the work of destruction. They could however not see the hiding Guru 
and his disciple and they managed to move towards the south to the bank 
of the Ganga. From there Chag lo-tsa-ba crossed the river and then went 
to his country via Tirhut and Nepal. What happened to the Guru and 
where he spent the rest of his days, we do not know. 
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The Kayaka System of 
Education 


B. S. GADDAGIMATH 


Ta conception of Basic Education is today much appreciated 
and accepted by many great educationists. The credit of ably advocating it 
goes to Mahatma Gandhi. But it has its roots deep in India’s cultural 
heritage. An attempt of a similar type was made in the 12th century by 
Mahatma Basava and his followers, the Shivasharanas. It is popularly 
known as the Kayaka system of education. It dawned upon Karnataka as - 
part of a great social revolution, an epoch-making event in the social history 
of India. 

Before the advent of the Shivasharanas (social workers ) education 
in Karnataka, as elsewhere, was monopolised by a class of people. We find 
many inscriptional records to show that the agraharas and the brahma- 
puris were the centres of education, and were patronised by many royal 
families of Karnataka. Admission in them was given only to Brahmins. 
‘Thus the common man was denied access to these centres of learning. As 
a consequence illiteracy and ignorance became the plight of the masses, 
leading to their exploitation by the educated class. The Buddhists and 
Jains, who revolted against the Varnashrama system, could not give any 
better guidance to the common man in matters of promoting mass education 
and independent livelihood. ‘The country degenerated, the wandering 
religious monks and mendicants becoming parasites on society. 

The age of the Shivasharanas is hailed as an era of enlightenment 
and reason in Karnataka. Mahatma Basava, one of the great social reformers 
of mankind, was thé torch-bearer who led a popular movement of mass 
awakening. He was the first man to preach the apotheosis of the common 
man and the dignity of manual labour. He fought to establish the equality 
of the sexes and to redeem the masses from their age-long slavery. He was 
not only a social and religious reformer but a great educationist too. He 
was responsible for enunciating and popularising the principles of Kayaka, 
which constituted the basis of the society he attempted to found with the 
help of his followers. The highlight of his conception of Kayaka education 
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was the principle, “ work is divine”. This was not only accepted in theory 
but was also practised. It is an interesting study how Kalyan became 
the centre of Kayaka education. 

The Shivasharanas selected Kalyan as the centre of their activities. 
They organised an academy, popularly known as Anubhava Mantapa, 
under the guidance of Mahatma Basava. It was not a prayer hall for the 
religious congregation of the priests. It was not a mere religious conference. 
It was a dynamo of knowledge. ‘The Shivasharanas, with their profound 
experience and knowledge of life, participated in its proceedings. Their 
aim was to discover truth, to enable the masses to lead a perfect life. Kayaka 
was the watchword of Anubhava Mantapa, which taught the people four 
fundamental principles : 


Kayaka (to attain divinity through work), 

Dasoha (service to humanity with body and mind), 

Arpana (voluntary sacrifice ), 

Anubhava (self-realisation in the light of worldly experience ). 


A O NO mm 


Kayaka is learning by devotional doing and is a means to attain 
self-realisation.` It does not mean mere work or labour to secure our daily 
bread. It has a nobler and more dignified connotation. It has both 
materialistic and spiritual implications. Kayaka as a system of education 
aims at a division of work. It envisages the working of head, heart and 
hand, leading to purity of living. Beggary has no place in it. It aims at 
experience, virtue, character and discipline. 

At a time when society was impoverished economically and culturally 
on account of beggary and exploitation of the masses by the educated class, 
the Shivasharanas came to the rescue of the common man by instituting 
Kayaka education. The Shivasharana is not a mere preacher of religion. 
He is a thinker who has experienced life through Kayaka in this mundane 
world. He follows truth and non-violence and fights for justice even at 
the cost of his life. He wants others to follow and practise them. ‘The 
Shivasharanas were the pioneers of the movement of Kayaka education. 
They were men of both thought and action. They were fond of translating 
their maxims into action and never forgot to turn their practice into maxims, 
Kayaka education made them creative souls. Their thoughts are enshrined 
in their sayings, popularly known as Vachanas, which are great books of 
life for all generations to come. 

The method of teaching employed in Kayaka education was known 
as Anubhava Paddhati. It was a system of learning by doing. Philosophy, 
religious thoughts and moral ideas were imparted through crafts. There 
was nothing like passive imbibing of these principles. Everything was 
natural and automatic. Under the Anubhava Paddhati all distinctions 
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of caste and creed disappeared. An equal opportunity was offered to all. 
The equality of physical and intellectual labour was recognised. The 
excess of earning of an individual was given to Dasoha. 


The aims of this educational movement were : 

l. to wipe out illiteracy and spread knowledge, 

2. to achieve economic equality, 

3. to ensure equal opportunity to all individuals to develop their 
personality and individuality in society, 

4. to promote social equality and fraternity, abolishing inequalities 
arising out of occupation, 

5. to banish beggary and make all self-dependent. 


These objectives were attractive and practical, and the masses took 
to Kayaka education. People from all parts of India came to Kalyan to 
undergo education in the School of Anubhava Mantapa. The medium 
of instruction was Kannada, the language of the people. Those who came 
to Kalyan from other parts of India had to learn Kannada in the first 
instance. Many of them turned out to be great thinkers who contributed 
to literature through vachanas and kavyas. Mention may be made of a 
famous king, Moligeya Marayya, and his queen Rani Mahadevi of Kashmir, 
and of Adayya of Sourastra, who distinguished themselves as ripe products 
of Kayaka education. 

Education was free and universal at the time of the Shivasharanas, 
The trainees of Anubhava Mantapa carried the message of man’s right to 
knowledge from door to door. This venture of providing free education 
was later developed by the followers of Basava who evolved an organisation 
to promote the cause of Kayaka education. It was completely dependent 
upon the blessings of the Maha Jangamas ( Mahaswamins ) who drew their 
incomes from the head Mathas and branch Mathas in the countryside. 
Some Mathas were self-supporting as they were maintained on the crafts 
taught in them. The philanthropic public also contributed funds both in 
kind and coin. The following were the main principles of the organisa- 
tion of Kayaka education : 


1. The curriculum started with the alphabet. 

2. The Shivasharanas selected Mathas as centres to impart this 
education. 

3. The mother-tongue was recognised as the medium of instruc- 
tion. (Almost all the literature of the Shivasharanas is available 
only in Kannada). 

4. They accepted and introduced learning through a craft as a basic 
principle of education. 
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5. They abolished sex distinctions and women had an equal right 
to education along with men. ( Anubhava Mantapa turned out 
many distinguished women of the age in Karnataka like Akka- 
mahadevi, Neelambika, Rani Mahadevi, Muktyai Akka, 
Lingamma, and others who contributed to philosophy ). 

6. The cardinal principles — Astavarnas, Panchacharas and 
Shatsthalas—of life and religion were taught through crafts. 

7. It was productive and constructive. 

8. The chief crafts employed were spinning and weaving, agricul- 
ture, carpentry, smithery, pottery, knitting and embroidery, 
dyeing and painting, making of paper and cardboard, mat mak- 
ing, basket making, sewing and cutting cloth, tanning, shoe 
making. 


As a result of Kayaka education people became educated, and 
women obtained freedom and equal status with men. Learning through 
a craft and co-relating it to life was successfully achieved. Society became 
self-supporting. |The country achieved marvellous progress in education 
and culture. Beggary disappeared completely. Every individual believed 
in the value and importance of Kayaka and depended on it for his mainten- 
ance here and self-realisation thereafter. The system produced many great 
Shivasharanas to uplift and lead society. Freedom of thought was culti- 
vated. Service to humanity and the feeling of brotherhood were inculcated 
among the people. The civic sense was kindled, and acceptable rules of 
conduct were evolved and followed. 

The Veeérashaiva Mathas in many villages of Karnataka became the 
centres of Kayaka education. Various kinds of educational activities were 
conducted according to curricula issued by the big Mathas through 
Neerupas, etc., which managed small schools in villages in branch Mathas. 

The principal Mathas were Virakta Mathas, Odisu Mathas and Sali 
Mathas. The Virakta Mathas worked like Anubhava Mantapas in minia- 
ture. They conducted religious conferencés, seminars on various subjects 
and lecture camps. The pupils after completion of their studies in Odisu 
Mathas and Sali Mathas attended these Mathas for their higher studies. 

In many villages the Odisu Mathas are at present called “ Udasi 
Mathas”. Many Hiremathas acted as Odisu Mathas in villages. The 
very name Odisu Matha suggests that they only imparted knowledge of 
reading and writing without any craft. Many pupils after completion of 
their studies in Sali Mathas (craft schools) used to attend these Mathas 
to study literature and other subjects. Sanskrit was given due place for the 
comparative study of many other subjects. These very Mathas were turned 
into Veerashaiva Sanskrit Pathashalas at the end of the 19th and the begin- 
ning of the 20th century. We can today find such Mathas in Hubli, 
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Jamakhandi, Abbigeri, etc. We should also mention here Teekeya Mathas, 
Tippani Mathas, Shabdamani Darpana Mathas and others which offered 
languages, literature and literary criticism. 

‘The Sali Mathas resembled the modern Basic schools. The method 
of teaching employed was Anubhava Paddhati. Along with reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic and accountancy, a craft was taught compulsorily. The 
crafts taught included paper and cardboard making. We find even today 
many old implements concerned with this craft. The formula of preparing 
them can be seen written on the pages of kadat books. Roll-up boards of 
book size called kadats were prepared out of hand-made cloth well polished 
with conjee of rice, and also piecés of chalk to write on them. We learn the 
method of preparing them in kadats available in many big Mathas. These 
kadats contain valuable information. In some are written vachanas, pieces 
of poetry, poems and prayers. Lists of great works in the libraries of the 
Mathas have been found in them. From the heaps of manuscripts in these 
Mathas, it appears that they maintained libraries for the use of pupils and 
the public. 

In some Sali Mathas remnants of handlooms may be seen. They used 
to teach the pupils to weave cloth, carpets, blankets, etc. ‘The spinning of 
yarn, threads, ropes, etc., for agriculture were taught, and the making of 
travelling bags (hasabi), satchels (hadapa) and purses (hammanee ). 
They used to make moulds of holy ashes (bhasma ghatti) for use in diffe 
rent colours. The planks on the cover page of all kadats and palm-leaf 
books were all painted. The various charts of the famous Uddharani book 
of Veerashaiva Satsthala Siddhanta expounded through paintings were also 
painted in the Sali Mathas. Pupils also learnt to prepare large numbers 
of karadiges (a small sandalwood box ) in which to keep Shivalingams for 
worship. These had a great demand in the market. Netting, 
basket making, matting were also taught. Carpentry and smithery 
were taught according to local needs. ‘Phere was special em- 
phasis on the training of carpenters to cut palm leaves to the 
size of the books demanded by the public. ‘They were also taught to cut 
and polish planks as cover pages and paint on them according to the instruc- 
tions of the authors. They made spinning-wheels and handlooms according 
to demand. In addition every pupil was trained to make wooden imple- 
ments for agriculture and also to handle them in the field. At present in 
many villages carpentry is done in Sali Mathas. We can still see many ruins 
of smith’s furnaces in Sali Mathas. The pupils were taught to make steel 
pens (kanthas) to write on palm leaves, spindles for spinning-wheels, and 
trowels of small sizes to polish the Lingam with chemicalised black soot 
prepared out of burning ghee in a lamp. In addition every pupil was 
taught to make the iron implements required for agriculture. It is known 
from the history of some big Mathas that these implements and articles had 
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great demand in the local markets. In some Mathas agriculture was taught 
as one of the principal subjects. We get manuscripts dealing with this 
subject. Krishinana Pradeepika is one of them. The basic idea of medicine 
which we call First Aid was taught in the Mathas. Many Mathas are still 
famous, especially for the treatment of bone fractures and children’s diseases. 

It is stated that one hundred and one Kayakas were taught under 
Kayaka education. To held fast to a pillar, to go on hunger-strike, to 
stand on wooden shoes with pointed nails, to cut one’s neck by a sharp 
weapon—Shirasa Pavada Kayaka,—were practised by many Shivasharanas 
to bring the people to the moral path. Kayaka is more concerned with 
society than with religion. 

One of the distinctive features of Karnataka culture is the innumer- 
able Mathas to be found there. In no other part of India can one see 
Mathas in such numbers. Mathas become popular not only because they 
were religious centres but also because they were wedded to the ideal of 
spreading education. Each Matha with a Guru was dedicated to the task 
of spreading enlightenment among the masses. They did not restrict their 
activities to a few towns but made villages their centres of educational 
activity, thus covering the greater part of society. ‘The Sali Mathas are 
scattered all over Karnataka. ‘The advent of British rule was a great blow 
to them. Even to this day we can find in some villages Sali Mathas and 
other Mathas which have served to impart education to all the people in 
the neighbourhood. 

When one studies the Shivasharanas, one feels that there must have 
been a splendid system of education underlying their work and their social 
reforms. In those days of social unrest and religious agitation they were 
successful in spreading their ideas through the Kayaka system. ‘The prin- 
ciples of Kayaka education are so valuable that the modern system of 
education could well incorporate some of them, In this period of expan- 
sion of educational frontiers when Basic Education has become the accepted 
policy of the Government of India, it is in the fitness of things that we 
should look back to history for inspiration and guidance. Kayaka education, 
though at present a neglected thing of the past, may yet be given its due 
place in the history of Indian education. 
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The Transfer of Culture 


from Town to Country 


SJOERD GROENMAN 


Lx the title of this contribution mention is made of “ culture ”, of 
“town” and of “country”. Let me first of all make a suggestion for an 
agreement concerning the concept of “culture”. Culture in the broad 
sense might be the whole complex of mental images, ideas, feelings, norms 
and so on that man has acquired in the course of his development. Along- 
side this, however, we are acquainted with a concept of culture which more 
or less coincides with mastery of the arts and sciences. 

The broad concept of culture described in the way indicated above 
does not betray whether the feelings, ideals, endeavours or norms are esti- 
mated highly or lowly by those who reflect upon mankind’s chosen route. 
It can give them cause for satisfaction or enthusiasm as well as for serious 
disquiet. The evaluation of culture in the broader sense will also often 
be anything but unanimous. The more restricted concept, however, is held 
in high esteem ; it lays. claim to be written with a capital letter, it is con- 
sidered one of the highest values that mankind possesses and that a single 
individual can possess: real Culture. 

I wish to discuss, however, the first concept of culture. A useful 
description of the broad concept of culture, which I shall employ in my 
subsequent argument, is also that of Redfield +, when he speaks of “ conven- 
tional understanding, manifest in act and artifact, that characterizes 
societies”. And in my opinion the concept is made particularly clear by 
Herskovits 2 when, after remarking upon the efforts without number to 
define the concept, he writes: ‘‘ There is general agreement, however, that 
culture is the learned, man-made part of the environment, derived from 
the unique ability of human beings to employ language and to use tools.” 

The next obvious step would seem to be that of coming to an agree- 
ment with regard to the concept of “town”, and the concept diametrically 





* Abstract of a paper read at the meeting of the Dutch Sociological Society, 
January 1955. 
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opposed to it, that of “ country ”. I might try to give an acceptable definition 
of “town” and “ country ”, but I have chosen a different course. I have pre- 
ferred to subject the transfer of culture from town to country to an immediate 
discussion or orientation, without giving a global account of what I would 
understand by either term, in the reasonable expectation that there will be 
no possibility of misunderstanding. The fact that I choose this way stems 
from my conviction, that it is just such an orientation which contributes in 
a high degree to the clarification of the essentials of town and country. For 
that reason the conceptual description’ is deferred. 

The role played by the town in the spread of cultural elements is 
freely recognized by sociology. Niles Carpenter? writes: “ Most modifi- 
cations in cultural traits are originated in cities or at least are diffused from 
them.” Somewhat more qualified is his pronouncement that in a society 
in which towns have developed and play a socially important role ( urba- 
nized society ), cultural renewals usually emerge in the towns and spread 
from there.4 The qualification absorbs the objection which enquires into 
the origin of cultural renewals in a society which has no towns as yet. Such 
societies are indeed, or have been, real, and cultural changes cannot have 
been originated in towns under those circumstances. It is thus not possible 
to attribute the quality of being the cradle of cultural changes to the town 
only. Quite apart from the answer to the question whether this quality 
accrues to it exclusively within an urbanized society, its monopolistic posi- 
tion is thus here challenged to a not unimportant extent. To this it can 
be added that if the town plays a principal role in the creation of cultural 
elements in the Western European area of culture, and far beyond it, this 
was not, indeed, its original function. 

Redfield’s book The Folk Culture of Yucatan® starts out in plan 
from the cultural influence radiating from the city. Redfield studied the 
inter-connection between a city, namely Merida, a town, a village, and the 
population spread out over the countryside. Merida, the only real city 
of Yucatan, leads the way in adoption of new and modern features of the 
Euro-American civilization, which subsequently moves to the hinterland. 
The city transforms the products of culture and makes them more suitable 
for adoption. It also attaches prestige to this. Progress is for country dwellers 
often equated with imitation of the urban way of life. Although Redfield 
wishes to remain careful in his conclusions, he nevertheless suggests that 
his study reveals certain aspects of the historical process of civilization. 

In his well-known article “ Urbanism as a way of Life”, which has 
been published several times, Louis Wirth expresses himself as follows : 
“The city... . is the initiating and controlling center of economic, 
political, and cultural life, that has drawn the most remote parts of the 
world into its orbit and woven diverse areas, peoples and activities into a 
cosmos.” 
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It is possible to multiply this summary of opinions, for instance by 
quoting from the work of Sorokin and Zimmerman $, yet the foregoing 
examples may suffice to show that in sociology the function of the town 
in the spreading of cultural elements is being examined. It can, however, 
equally well be asked if the reverse does not occur too, namely whether the 
country does not enrich the town with some elements. We have in sociology, 
become very cautious in regard to the establishment ot regularities 
(“laws”), and this caution already urges us to allow for the possibility of 
exceptions. With Redfield, who has systematically examined the pheno- 
mena of transfer of culture, we find elements from the Maya culture which 
have infiltrated “ upwards ”, that is to say, in the direction of the city, such 
as the Indian custom of carrying a child in a sling. He also points out that 
traces of superstition have penetrated Spanish culture. Whoever sets out 
to do so can no doubt discover more such phenomena. Equally, however, 
one must take care not to confuse this phenomenon with another, namely 
the absorption by an urban population, in its craving for a change of style, 
of elements of rural culture and their stylization in an urban way with the 
intention of attaining a semi-country or semi-primitive effect. There is no 
question in this of a passive transference of rural influence, nor of an active 
urge to take them over for the sake of adaptation to what is regarded 
as progress. Rather is there a craving for a change in the game, a would-be 
return to what seems more primitive, or even snobbery. The peasant bread 
from the country then becomes a delicacy in silver paper, primitive orna- 
mental patterns become: the fashion; cealing beams, wrought iron-work 
and brassware must suggest either a“country or a genuine-old-world milieu 
(the two not being widely separated from an historical cultural point of 
view ), the commercial spirit tries to infuse new life into old festivals, and 
so on and so forth. In so faras we are dealing with questions 
of fashion, we can also see the appearance of cyclical effects. 

Somewhat different is the situation with the cultural element football 
(soccer). At first this was a rough, unruly occupation in which practically 
everything was permitted. It could just as well be called handball as foot- 
ball. In the 15th century it became transferred from town to country and 
remained there as a remnant. After about 1830, however, it was introduced 
into the English Public Schools as an imstrument of education. Com- 
parisons could be made here with the game of scouting propagated by Lord 
Baden-Powell. In the 19th century, football became more of a rule-cir- 
cumscribed game of football and made its appearance in the town first of 
all. In its modern form it moved to rural districts for the second time ! Here 
we are concerned with an element that has indeed become thoroughly— 
and how thoroughly !—integrated in urban culture. Here too it is difficult 
to say that it was taken over from the country during the last century. The 
town has made a new phenomenon of it, has simply perfected it—that seems 
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to me typical of the town—and_ afterwards, equally urban, com- 
mercialized it. 

A general orientation concerning the transfer of culture from town 
to country would not, of course, be complete, if I did not give a series 
of examples of cultural products taken over. That is not to say that the 
country has taken over all its cultural possessions from the town, as is for 
example said in respect of clothing. There is in the first place no reason 
why rural districts should not be able to develop elements themselves, while 
in the second place it is a fact that there was a time when there were no 
towns, so that the country can boast of an inheritance stemming from re- 
mote times. On the other hand, it must not, in the nature of things, be 
too readily supposed that certain elements which are old and look very 
untown-like will necessarily have found their cradle in the country. 

The transfer of culture from town to country relates to material as 
well as spiritual elements. I am mentioning the material ones first because 
these are the first to be accepted. All kinds of useful devices find their way 
relatively easily to the country. Forms of recreation are also taken over 
from the town. Not only utility goods, however, or elements offering 
opportunity for activity, such as sports fields, dance halls and village halls, 
originate in the town or in the brain of those who have been in contact 
with urban culture. The same applies to education. Schools also intro- 
duce town elements into the country. Lynn Smith? expressed himself as 
follows: ‘Schools tend to give instruction in urban lore and activities, 
the family to instill in the children knowledge and skills directly related 
to everyday life on the farm.” 

If we now turn to the attitudes of the people, their opinions and 
convictions, we must obviously mention the acceptance of birth control 
too. It is undoubtedly a fact that the urban pattern of birth has been 
transferred to the country in many cases, Caution is, however, called for, 
because it is not always the case that the town shows low birth-rates and 
the country high ones. If deeper study of the phenomenon of transfer of 
birth patterns is desired, it will not be possible to stop at the comparison 
of figures alone. More important, and at the same time more difficult, 
is the ascertaining of the motives which lead to the formation of large or 
small families. If there is to be any question of taking over a pattern, it 
is essential that the motivation be taken over. In other words: a small 
family in the country in the last century and a small family in our time 
in the town need not represent the same pattern. If this caution is observed, 
it is plausible to argue that the town in general precedes in the matter of 
family formation, in whatever direction this moves. 

Notestein § writes in his Future Popuiation....that the “ tendency 
towards low birth-rates has spread from the higher classes downwards and 
from large to small communities and the country.” 
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Of interest is Van Rooy’s information concerning the development 
of criminality ®. He notices a decline in crimes against the person or fellow 
human being in the Netherlands, and over against this an increase in crimes 
directed against property. The personal forms of crime are declining in 
relation to the impersonal forms. The personal forms come more to the 
fore in the country and the impersonal ones more in the town. The deve- 
lopment outlined can, as Van Rooy shows, also be considered as town 
criminality gaining ground over country criminality. The development 
of criminality can be considered as the reflection of the ‘urban pattern of 
life coming more and more to the fore. The country has come to lie open 
to urban influences, relations are becoming more impersonal, with the result 
that the centre of gravity of criminal offences is shifting. It is going too 
far to say now that the urban forms of criminality, to put it simply, are 
being taken over by the country. What is being taken over is the relation- 
ship in which man comes to stand with his fellow-men, a relationship which 
is looser, more business-like, more impersonal than formerly. If urbaniza- 
tion should proceed, one could form a conception of the criminality of the 
future. 

I would like now just to pause awhile to consider religion, Car- 
penter 1° holds that the great religions generally have their origin in the 
cities. He makes mention in this connection of an etymological peculiarity 
which can also be found elsewhere in literature. It appears that the 
English word “ pagan” (like the French “ païen ” ) stems from the Latin 


“ paganus”, meaning “villager” or “countryman”. “ Pagus” means 
“village ” or “ country district ” (the French “ pays ”, which can also mean 
“village” }. The “paysan” or “ peasant” stands in origin beside the 


“païen” or “pagan”. Lynn Smith, who also points to the relationship 
between “ pagan” and “paganus”, adds that the heathen are the people 
of the heather, that is, people living in remote places, far [rom those inha- 
biting the cultural centres. Max Weber ?, too, is of the opinion that in 
the history of mankind an agricultural population is seldom the original 
bearer of a non-magical religion. 

After this short survey of products of culture which are brought from 
the town to the country, a survey which makes no pretensions whatever to 
completeness, I will round it off by referring to something that has been im- 
parted concerning transfer of culture in the study by Redfield previously re- 
ferred to. Redfield says of the town that there is a great differentation of ideas; 
there is less conformity to a norm which could be valid for a whole group. 
There are more alternatives for the people and a wider range of insights. 
Over against this, a great deal of cohesion and little or no disintegration is 
found in the village and rural areas. All spheres of life cohere to a greater 
extent there. Life is more complete, more “ total” in the sense that word 


has in the phrase “total war”. In the towns the individual family comes 
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more to the fore, as against the collectivism of the villages, and there is less 
of a fixed pattern in the way in which members of the family are treated. 
In the town one falls in love, in the village marriage is a family occasion. 
The secularizing of marriages, of religious feasts, of medical practice, has 
proceeded further in the town. What is a holy day in the country has become 
a “holiday” in the town. All these occurrences as they take place in the 
town can be grouped together under the concepts disorganisation, seculari- 
zation and individualization. Redfield shows us how these phenomena 
filter through from the town to the smaller centre, the village and the scat- 
tered population. ‘There are differences in phase. 

The changes which are taking place in Yucatan have a curious 
consequence for religion. Christianity, in this case Catholicism, has spread 
from the town to the country. In the country, however, magical belief 
has partly been able to hold its own and has mixed with Christianity. In 
recent times the significance of Catholicism in the town has begun to decline. 
It has to maintain its position against indifference and against authorities. 
This process of dechristianization has not, however, yet reached the country. 
The situation is, accordingly, that both Catholicism and paganism are at 
iheir strongest at the periphery.!8 

It would seem to me that sufficient illustration of the phenomenon 
of cultural transfer is afforded in the foregoing. Cultural products are 
spread from the town, new elements which subsequently find their way 
elsewhere are developed in the town. Park * called the town a “ social 
laboratory ”. Here above all, he claimed man would attain human status. 
One may subscribe to the first and reject the second—a value-judgment, 
after all. A social laboratory; new things are experimented with in the 
town, which forms the radiating centre, whilst the country still “sits on 
the fence”. The town bears the social cost of the introduction of new 
things ; it pays “tuition fees” so to speak. It also explores the blind 
alleys; it is like a map-reader who walks in [ront. It experiments with 
flashing Belisha beacons, with educational systems, with plastics and deter- 
gents, with household (non ?) amenities, with ballpoints, with electrical 
apparatus, with “gadgets”. The country does not need, to go through the 
whole genesis of culture, it can quietly pass over some of the intermediate 
stages. It can, for example, go over directly from kerosine to electricity. 

I return now to the determination of the essential features of the 
town, in the hope that the foregoing exploration may be of some help in 
that process. I shall first of all take counsel with Max Weber 1ë. It is, 
of course, easy to agree with him that we must separate the political con- 
cept “town” from the economic. If we have ruled out the formal concept 
“town”, it is also wiser, in view of the cultural functions which the town— 
as witness the foregoing—definitely has, not to have economic criteria too 
much in mind. Weber is of the opinion that the town combines a number 
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of distinguishing features. There is a given number of inhabitants, yet 
the size of the settlement is not decisive. The economic structure is often 
non-agricultural, but this characteristic does not clinch the matter either. 
A town serves barter in many cases, but against this lies the fact that annual 
fairs are held in places which one would not term urban. Weber denies 
that the regulation of economic life is a characteristic accruing to the town 
exclusively. The village, after all, exercises a regulating function too, for 
example by the “Flurzwang”. Weber further repudiates the idea that 
the town should be a fortress. He does, however, think that the population 
are dependent on each other to some extent. 

It would seem to me that these remarks afford us a starting-point. 
Carpenter 16 writes that the primitive town was involved in trade to a certain 
extent, although defence of the population, cult and administration were 
probably of as great if not greater significance for the development of 
culture. With the growth of towns, trade came increasingly to the fore. 
A little later he adds that the great growth of population was brought about 
by industry, whilst he finally points to the significance of this for the deve- 
lopment of culture. Important in this summary seems to me the shift of 
function of the town. 

Louis Wirth in his well-known article also considers the number of 
inhabitants and the density of population arbitrary characteristics. Nor is 
he satisfied with the occupational structure or the domination of industry 
alone. He falls back on the following statement: “For sociological pur- 
poses a city may be defined as a relatively large, dense and permanent 
settlement of socially heterogeneous individuals.” ‘The characteristics are 
here thus mutually related, with which Weber is also in agreement. We 
also find in Wirth the remark that the growth of cities is limited in those 
areas where industrial development has made little progress. In other words: 
industry takes care of the size. Wirth further points out that inter-human 
contacts in the city are impersonal and superficial. Men encounter each 
other in “segmental roles” and not in each other's fullness. This latter 
point is indeed striking. There are many people in the city whom one 
meets regularly and whom one only knows as the man at the car park, 
as the bank clerk or policeman, and whom one has great difficulty in 
recognizing outside this role. We also find in the city a great division of 
labour, which makes it necessary for the people to reach each other indirectly, 
through representation, delegation, through intermediaries, 

In the foregoing, we have received much information about the town, 
and indeed so much that we are in danger of being unable any longer to 
see the wood for the trees. It would seem to me that Dickinson !7 provides 
us with a key to the marshalling of the data. He expresses himself as fol- 
lows: “It is the grouping of centralized services in a clustered settlement 
which is the essence of a town, and which, at a higher grade, is the hall- 
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mark of a city.” A little further on he continues: “all urban settlements 
exercise the same primary functions....The big city differs in the variety 
and quality, rather than in the basic character of its functions ”. Dickinson 
thus mentions no formal signs such as a market, percentage of working 
population, number of inhabitants or seat of government, no special insti- 
tutions. He speaks only of the giving of services, which are differentiated 
according to the increase in size of the settlement. I can in general assent 
to this, and will now try to reproduce my conception in my own words. 

There are social situations in which the town plays little or no role. 
If an understanding of the essential features of the town is desired, this 
situation must be the starting-point. Such a situation is still encountered 
in some parts of the world and was approached in Western Europe in the 
time following the fall of the Roman Empire. The Roman “ villa” was a 
settlement which, quite apart from the regime governing it, fulfilled certain 
functions in relation to the country. Etymologically we find “ villa” still 
with us as “ ville ”, że., as “town ”, but on other hand also as “ Weiler ” 
(German for hamlet ), even though a place such as Eschweiler is definitely 
nowadays a town. The “vilain”, the dependent villa-dweller, was not a 
citizen, but was the “ Jack” who was not inferior to the “ King” in card 
games alone. The later citizen despised the farmer, and equated “ vilain ” 
with “ugly ” and “ mean ”, not realizing that it was but an historical accident 
that he himself was not designated by the word “ vilain ”. 

We shall do well just to relinquish our ideas about town and village 
for a moment and to limit ourselves to a picture of the country in which 
small settlements come into being for the fulfilment of particular tasks. If 
we leave aside the conscious foundation of towns by those in authority, 
Jefferson’s pronouncement is quite adequate: “Cities do not grow up of 
themselves. The couniryside set them up to do tasks that must be perform- 
ed in central places.”18 They were not always the same and they have 
been altered as needs became more differentiated. Moreover, the above- 
mentioned settlements, the embryonic towns, began to lead an independent 
life and, in so doing, began to assume tasks which the country had not 
asked of them. One of the primary functions was definitely that of exchange. 
There is, however, in my opinion no reason to try to place the separate 
branches of the provident settlement in order of importance or in precise 
historical succession. “ Urban character” resides primarily in the provi- 
sion made for the surroundings in general, in mediation, co-ordination, 
etc. Such centres have diverse functions and their size also varies. Hamlet, 
village, town, city and metropolis merge into one another. One might say 
that every village is a potential town. Between them, geographical location 
and historical accident can equally combine to make one village into a 
greater centre whilst another remains of minor importance. ‘The de facto 
development has been such that the centres of amenities do not form a 
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progressive flowing series with size and {function regularly connected, but 
that a region, a country has been constructed around the point of the 
amenities, even where, as in North America, the centres initially sprang up 
by chance. 19 The village, the regional centre and the city in this way 
came into existence as types. 

We must realize that in many cases the town is a village which has 
expanded. ‘This also means that remains of the village are found in the 
town. Functionally, the town is, in virtue of its simple amenities, really 
still a village too. 

The extensive growth of towns is caused by industry. The indus- 
trial function of the town has destroyed the connection with its immediate 
surroundings. The town originally assumed this function for the sake 
of the country, but it has developed it extensively of its own accord. The 
same applies to the function of the spread and renewal of culture. Both 
these functions come markedly to the fore in Western European society, 
but they are not, however, primary. They have been developed in a funda- 
mental process of functional shift, in which from being serving and 
dependent, the provident settlement has become dominating, tone-setting. 


Besides industrialization and the transfer of culture, it finally 
remains to mention the creation of an urban mentality and a “ way of life”, 
to use the words of Wirth. ‘There is a diffuse, disintegrated pattern of 
culture, there is impersonalization in the relations between people. 

When the subject is town and country, and an effort is made to 
state the difference, great value—and here, as already indicated, J am in 
agreement with Dickinson—must be ascribed to the difference between the 
function of mediation and that of providing amenities. But to this must 
immediately be added that an important shift has taken place within the 
sphere of these functions. ‘The transfer of culture has come more and 
more to the fore and does not consist simply in the transmission and ex- 
change of cultural elements from the country, with the town acting as 
mediator, but in the transfer of elements which come into existence in the 
town. The clement of culture renewal has become stronger and stronger. 
And along with elements of material culture the town also brings its “ way 
of life” to the country. - When it is said that the country is under the 
influence of the town, this does not necessarily mean that the town is the 
source of all its amenities, but that the habit of life and pattern of inter- 
human relationships of the town are being taken over. It is these 
phenomena which, more than any other, are considered typically urban these 
days. It follows from this that by raising the question of the cultural transfer 
from town to country we have touched upon the essential feature of the 
town in our times. The country has needed nuclei: villages, towns ; they 
have come into existence on the basis of the country, but the most essential 
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feature of these centres has increasingly become that of radiating urban 
cultural elements over their rural surroundings. 

If we term this process urbanization or “ townifying ”, this does not 
mean that it only occurs from the large centres ; it also emanates from the 
smaller towns and villages. The source of stimulation is to be found in 
the larger cities, yet the smaller centres also play a part in the transfer 
process. If we now set town and country as extremes over against one 
another, it is possible, for the sake of simplicity, to work with differences 
in population density and structure of the labour force. Sociologically how- 
ever, it is more correct to see with Redfield a process of cultural transfer 
between both poles, but predominantly in the diréction of the country. 
Measuring from the city outwards, rural character increases as the influence 
radiating from the town bécomes less effective. As a rule, this effect will 
become more limited with the increase in geographical distance, although 
this need not always be the case. 

I shail now devote a few considerations to the way in which the 
transfer of culture takes place. Géographical distance between town and 
country is of less importance for the transfer than social distance, which, 
alas, is less amenable to measurement. Acquisition of cultural elements 
presupposes a certain degree of similarity. If the social distance is too great, 
transfer seems to be impossible. Cultural influences then slide off along 
the other pattern of culture. It is true that one of the conditions of assimila- 
tion is relative similarity of culture®°, and if it should be true also that 
a cultural “ levelling down” is taking place between town and country, this 
process would itself facilitate a further levelling. 

Where the social distance between patterns of town and country is 
great, one must be fully aware that the transfer of culture takes the indirect 
rather than the direct road. Gillin and Gillin also indicate this possi- 
bility. Lynn Smith 2! confirms it quite positively. According to him, 
because of the development of means of communication in modern times, 
the farm family can profit more quickly than formerly from the new dis- 
coveries which other farmers have adopted. Beck, too, in his study of Witikon, 
near Zürich, makes mention of the fact that the social distance between 
the farming population and the intellectuals is bridged by the group of 
petit bourgeois.22 This group plays an important role in the process of 
urbanization of the settlement. 

If it is asked who in rural families are most receptive to urban influ- 
ences, then of course, the first to be mentioned must be the young people, 
who are more open to new things and who, where they are offered, are a 
potential source of renewal.?? They often attend schools in the town, the 
boys do military service there ; youth will find work in industry sooner than 


the older people. ; 
We are inclined to agree that the woman will be a conservative 
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element. In the process of cultural adjustment to which less developed 
areas are exposed, the women will act as a brake. There are, however, 
also reports which suggest just the opposite. In Witikon, which lies 
three miles from Zürich, the farmers’ wives experiment with pudding 
powder, and the result is consumed at a time when the master of the house 
cannot see it. And if the latter gives up his old-fashioned clothing, this 
also occurs sometimes because his wife and mother wish it. She also sees 
to it that her children go to school decently dressed, that is to say, with 
the same pullover as the little boys of the urban immigrants. 24 
Mrs. Stork’s thesis on the Drenthe countrywoman is to a consider- 
able extent grafted on to the theme of the leadership given by the wife in 
taking over cultural products.25 The fact that the woman can play this 
role is connected with the fact that in the country she is still involved in a 
process of emancipation which takes place later than in the town, and 
as a result she does not yet need to play a role imposed by tradition 
in her attitude towards the outside world. Because of this, she is more 
open to the new, just as youth is by nature. 

Marginal groups can play an intermediary role, like the Jews in the 
last phase of the Middle Ages, the Parsces in India, and all kinds of traders 
elsewhere. 78 

By sudden exposure to powerful urban influences, ie., without 
gradation, a complete upheaval can occur, a confusion, which may be 
accompanied by anti-social behaviour. The rural population quickly loses 
its footholds. This is naturally furthered by social distance, provided it is 
not too limited, although on the other hand a very great social distance will 
make it difficult for the town to attain this result, because there is no mutual 
understanding. However differentiated these meetings between town and 
country may be, it will be evident from this that with very great social 
distance disorganization of the rural pattern of culture may yet arise, when 
the rural population is, as it were, compelled to share the new pattern. 
Perhaps from economic necessity, it is unable to ignore the industry in the 
town or which has come from the town. In this connection we may also 
think of the natives of South Africa, who are put to work in the mines and 
whose social organization is thereby threatened. The “cultural shock ” 
is in this case then observed among people who move to the town. In rela- 
tion to this “ shock effect ”, Carpenter, too, has in mind immigrants who 
become spiritually disturbed in the town and fall into crime. Anti-social 
behaviour must not then be attributed to urban life as such, but to the 
swift transfer of people who were not accustomed to that life. In our 
contention, naturally, the opposite phenomenon, namely the swift transfer 
to the country of urban forms of life, is more relevant to the matter in hand. 
In this transfer the rural population is in a more favourable position, because 
it continues to live in its familiar surroundings. 
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It now remains for me to go into the phenomenon termed by Galpin 
“rurbanization ”. The definition given of this by Kolb in Fairchild 27 runs 
as follows: ‘Interaction of rural and urban, an intermediary process of 
rapprochement.” There is thus no upheaval or confusion, but just a 
mutual approach and penetration of spheres leading to a modus vivendi 
and to a new pattern which intrigues the sociologist and causes the govern- 
ment no worries. The description given by Sorokin and Zimmerman is in 
agreement here: “the attenuation of the sharpness of the differentiation 
in the form of an increasing urbanization of the rural parts”. An in-be- 
tween pattern may then be created that is half urban, half rural, yet in 
the formulation of Sorokin and Zimmerman the initiative clearly lies with 
the town. 

Bogue ?8 sees in the United States a very strong growth of settlements 
in a ring around the towns, and indeed to such an extent that the distinction 
between urban and rural threatens to become meaningless. 

This pronouncement goes rather far. In my opinion people speak 
somewhat too quickly of “levelling” in this connection. Is it really the 
case that differences are diminishing and that in the future we must reckon 
with a more or less homogeneous pattern? We may first of all remark that 
the continuous cultural transfer from town to country need not lead to 
levelling at all, for this transfer has taken place all through the centuries 
and we can still point to differences! If on the basis of this cultural transfer 
we should decide that levelling has occurred, we are in a certain respect 
thinking too statistically. We are forgetting that the process of cultural 
renewal takes place in the town. Whether or not levelling takes place 
depends, then, on whether cultural transfer is accomplished more quickly 
than cultural renewal in the town. Now we can agree that cultural transfer 
proceeds more quickly in our times than formerly. The modern media of 
communication did not, for the most part, exist in former days. On the 
other hand, however, cultural renewal has also been speeded up. ‘The fact 
that we can speak of fashion, that is, of a swift change of style, already points 
to this. Add to this the fact that towns have become bigger, and a quali- 
tative effect of this change of scale is a more diffuse social system. New 
cultural elements receive more chance because they meet with less resistance, 
whilst modern media of diffusion also make their influence felt in the towns. 

I am thus not convinced that the process of cultural transfer is pro- 
ceeding more quickly than that of cultural renewal, and that this is having 
a levelling effect. Further enquiry, including an attempt to measure 
differences in some way or other, would have to provide the definite 
answer here. 

There is, however, one more point to be emphasized. Through the 
development of means of communication, whereby the town is enabled to 
spread cultural products easily and the countryman to come more often to 
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the town in all kinds of roles, we may speak of expanding circles within 
which the countryman can compare himself with the townsman. The 
sowing of settlements out from the town (“sub-urban movement ” ) pro- 
motes the rise of these circles of comparison. If, therefore, we desire a 
decisive answer concerning the probability of levelling of town and country, 
we. shall also have to pay attention. to these expanding circles. 
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The Art of Living 


N. A. NIKAM 


IR a conventional sense there are many fine arts ; music, painting, 
dance, drama, etc.; yet in reality there is only one Fine Art—the Art of Liv- 
ing. An art pleases the ear or the eye or both, and the reason why it pleases 
is because the artist performs his function well; and so the meaning of 
art or fine art is that which is “well done”. If this is so then whatever 
is “well done” is a “fine” art and the conventional distinction between 
the economic, the ethical and aesthetic activities should disappear. So 
there are not many fine arts but only one: “the art of doing what we do 
well” i.e., excellently, and “excellence ” includes the useful, the good, and 
the beautiful. An art arises out of activity, but not every activity gives rise to 
art, because what is generally known as activity is merely a “ passive pro- 
cess ” : our life is largely a round of merely passive processes. 

The supreme art is not this or that particular art but the art of living, 
and to make the art of living a fine art we must transform the passive pro- 
cesses of our life into the living stream of creative activity, and the man 
who has mastered the art of living in this way is the good man. The pas- 
sivity of our ordinary life must be transformed into the activity of the 
good lite. 

Says Vinoba: “We sleep, we walk, we work, we live and we die, 
All these are passive processes. Do we have sleep or does sleep overtake 
us? We live because we cannot die. That is how we drag out our mean- 
ingless existence. There is no independence in any of our acts. None 
of our acts is, therefore, active. It is all passive. Is that life worth living ?” 
(P. 37, Acharya Vinoba Bhave, Ministry of Information ). 

What does life lack? What'is it that is necessary to make it worth 
living ? 

Satayusah putra-pautran vrnisva, 

Bahun pasun hasti-hiranyam asvan, 

Bhumer mahad-ayatanam vrnisva, svayam ca 
Jiva sarado yavad icchasi. 
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“Choose sons and grandsons that shall live a hundred 
years, cattle in plenty, elephants, gold and horses. 
Choose vast expanses of land and life for thyself as 
many years as thou wilt.” 


Ye ye kama durlabha martya-loke 
Sarvan kamams chandatah prarthayasva. 


“Whatever desires are hard to attain in this world 
of mortals, ask for all those desires at thy will.” 
( Katha Upanishad ) 


Yama offered Naciketas all the things of life and even the overlord- 
ship of this world! But Naciketas rejected all these, saying: 
Tavaiva vahas tava nrtya-gite 
Na vittena tarpaniyo manusyah. 


“Thine be the chariots, thine the dance and song. 
Man is not to be contented with wealth.” 


and asked : 
Ati dirge jeevitum ko rameta? 
“Who wishes to live too long >” 


To make life worth living you need yourself, as the artist needs 
only himself and his art. 

The good man is like an artist: there is no intermediary between 
the artist and his work, even so, no intermediary is necessary in the art of 
the good life: 

“The bond between God and man is so close and eternal that 
nought can wedge between them. Hence there is no room for an inter- 
mediary between God and man, nor is any required. Each man stands 
face to face with God and in direct relationship to Him. 

“Salvation is the responsibility of each individual and cannot be 
assumed by any other. Every man is by nature a priest unto himself and 
a high-priest unto his own household.’ (Pythagoras: The Pytha- 
goran, P. 66.) 

An artist is one who has a sense of balance, proportion, and measure, 
and his work is perfect to the degree he exhibits this quality. The good 
man is also an artist because he strikes the Golden Mean in life. This is 
always difficult : 

Aristotle says: “ That is the reason why it is so hard to be virtuous ; 
for it is always hard to find the mean in anything ; e.g., it is not everybody, 
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but only a man of science, who can find the mean or centre of a circle. So 
too anybody can get angry—that is an easy matter—and anybody can give 
or spend money ; but to give it to the right persons, to give the right amount 
of it, and to give it at the right time and for the right cause and in the 
right way, this is not what anybody can do, nor is it easy. That is the 
reason why it is rare and laudable and noble to do well.” (Aristotle : 
Nicomachean Ethics, P. 55-56). 


The discovery of the Golden Mean or hitting the Golden Mean 
means avoiding extremes ; according to Aristotle, avoiding the evil of excess 
and the evil of deficiency. Thus courage is the mean between cowardice 
and foolhardiness ; and according to Aristotle, moral virtue is life in accord- 
ance with the Golden Mean. But the Golden Mean is not like the arith- 
metical mean, the same for everybody, but what is relative to each according 
to his nature, time and circumstance. 

What is the idea of the Golden Mean, how is it applied in Eastern 
Culture, between what two extremes does it lie? It is between action and 
inaction : 


Karmany akarma yah pasyed 
Akarmani ca karma yah 
Sa buddhiman manusyesu 
Sa yuktah krtsnakarmakrt. 

( Gita, IV.-18) 


“He who in action sees inaction and action in inaction, he is wise 
among men, he is a yogin and he has accomplished all his work.” 


Likewise in Laotse, the Sage 
“ Manages the affairs without action ; 
Preaches the doctrine without words ; 
He acts but does not appropriate ; 
Accomplishes, but claims no credit. 
It is because he lays claim to no credit 
That the credit cannot be taken away from him.” 
( P. 28, The Wisdom of China, Lin Yutang). 


“The Sage puts himself last, 

And finds himself in the foremost place ; 

Regards his body as accidental, 

And his body is thereby preserved. 

Is it not because he does not live for Self 

That his self achieves perfection?” (P. 30, ibid.) 
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“The student of knowledge (aims at) 
Learning day by day; 

The student of Tao (aims at) 

Losing day by day. 

By continual losing 

One reaches doing nothing. 

By doing nothing everything is done.” 


“The difficult (problems) of the world 

Must be dealt with while they are yet easy ; 

The great (problems) of the world 

Must be dealt with while they are yet small. 
Therefore the Sage by never dealing with 

Great problems accomplishes greatness.” (P. 57, ibid.) 


The man who has mastered the art of life or living is described in 
Indian literature, especially in the Gita, by various names: he is the Jnani, 
the Sthitaprajna, the Yogarudha, the Gunatta, the Bhakta, the Karma- 
Yogi. His life is an activity and not a passive process ; by its performance 
he gains nothing for himself nor does he lose anything by its non-perform- 
ance. Yet he acts. Anyone who has discovered in himself the joy or 
delight of existence is an artist, and he makes life and the living of it, here 
and now, a Fine Art. 

I rejoice that Vice-Chancellor D. C. Pavate is being honoured on 
the completion of his sixty years. During these sixty years, Pavate has 
communicated his genius to people around him, to institutions he has been 
connécted with. What was the Karnataka University before him? What 
will it be without him? ‘Therefore, let Pavate continue in his devoted 
service to the Karnataka University and the cause of higher education 
as long as he can or as long as he must. Plato says that while Justice is 
Freedom and Freedom is Justice, there is no injustice in compelling a good 
man to take up the burdens of office and to continue in it, even though 
he is entitled to his freedom to retire to leisure and seclusion. Let Vice- 
Chancellor D. C. Pavate accept this compulsion as a reward for his unceas- 
ing labours. 
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Persia and India 


M. V. KrisHNA RAO 


T history of few countries surpasses in interest and importance 
the annals of Persia. When she emerges on the theatre of history, her 
noblest spirits are dominated by a burning passion for righteousness which 
carries all before it. The whole nation has been moulded to a fine ethical 
temper by the life and teachings of her greatest prophet, Zoroaster. Darius 
I, one of the noted kings of antiquity, proclaims in his rock-cut inscriptions 
that he has been called by Ahuramazda to rule the earth in accordance with 
the law of righteousness, and that by the grace of the Divine Being he has 
accomplished the work entrusted to him. “Saith Darius the King: What 
I have done, that I did by the grace of Ahuramazda. Ahuramazda 
vouchsafed me help till I completed the work...... O Man! This is Ahura- 
mazda’s command to thee. Think no evil; abandon not the right path ; 
sin not.” An Arabic proverb says, “ Virtue is that whereunto the enemy 
beareth witness.” It was the privilege of the ancient Persians that their 
virtues were recognised by their bitterest foes. “Their valour, justice, loyalty, 
nobility and generosity are amply acknowledged in the pages of the Father 
of History. 

Further, not merely do the Persians stand at the outset of their history 
for noble ideals of life and conduct, their achievements and influence on 
subsequent history alike in action and in thought have been no less remark- 
able. It is not possible here to trace this in detail. A few outstanding 
facts may be noted. The noblest of Greeks, Socrates, was drawn towards 
the Persian religion, and this attraction brought on him charges of impiety. 
The philosopher of Ephesus, Heraclitus, submitted to its influence. Neo- 
Platonism borrowed from it several of its characteristic doctrines. 
Mithraism, which represents a later phase of the religion of Zoroaster, 
swept over Asia Minor and Europe, and the Christian Fathers recognized 
in it the most formidable rival to their own religion. That strange com- 
pound of religion and philosophy taught by Mani held spellbound the 


powerful mind of St. Augustine and profoundly affected both Christianity 
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and Islam. Avicenna, who we may note in passing learnt Indian arithmetic 
under a greengrocer, was the interpreter of Aristotle to Medieval Europe, 
and for this service he is placed by Dante in his great poem, the Divine 
Comedy, by the side of Socrates and Virgil. It was reserved for Persia to 
present to the world a new political conception, the conception of a world 
empire based not on the extinction but on the harmony and local independ- 
ence of its units. Added to this, Persia has produced a noble literature anda 
succession of most distinguished writers who have left their mark on science, 
jurisprudence, history, philosophy and theology, and it is no wonder that 
the sense of past grandeur has kept alive in the Persians an intense national 
spirit which has survived all the vicissitudes of fortune and shows unabated 
vitality at the present day. 

The history and civilisation of Persia have special interest for 
Hindus. It is common knowledge that the Hindus and Persians came 
originally from the same stock, and as might be expected there is a striking 
similarity between the language, customs, religion and philosophical con- 
ceptions depicted in the Avesta and in the Veda, indeed in the opinion 
of a competent scholar, a study of the Veda forms a good introduction 
the Avesta. “The language of the Iranian Avesta,” says Bloomfield, “is 
so much like that of the Veda that entire passages of either literature may 
be converted into good specimens of the other by merely eliminating the 
special sound changes which each has evolved in the course of its separate 
existence. And the literary style, the metres, and above all the mythology 
of Veda and Avesta are closely enough allied to make the study of either 
to some extent directly dependent upon the other.” 

I do not propose to enter on this wide subject ; my object in this 
paper is to dwell on certain periods during which there has been direct 
historical contact between the two countries. I cannot, however, resist the 
temptation of referring to a conception which formed part of the common 
religion before the Persians and Indians separated and has had a profound 
influence on later history. I refer to the conception of cosmic law. ‘The 
idea of law in the Vedas is represented by the word Ria, a word which in 
the phrase of Max Muller sounds like a deep keynote through all the 
chords of the religious poetry of India. Ordinarily it denoted the orderly 
movement of the heavenly bodies. The word, through a most interesting 
evolution of thought, which it is not possible here to trace, came to mean 
right movement and was ultimately applied to the moral conduct of men, 
so as to cover whatever is right and good and true. Alike in its primary 
and derived aspects Rta is associated with the Vedic god Varuna, who is 
invoked as at once the source and sustainer of the cosmic and moral orders. 
Though the word Rta cannot be traced in later literature, the idea lives 
in the expression Dharma. 

Primarily it denoted cosmic order, and it was this aspect which most 
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impressed the prophets of Iran. There are passages, says Max Muller, 
which show that Zoroaster also recognised the existence of a Cosmos govern- 
ed by law or Rza. He tells how the mornings come and go, and the noon, 
and the nights, and how they follow a law that has been traced to 
them. He admires the perfect friendship between the sun and the moon, 
and the harmonies of living nature, the miracle of every birth, and how 
at the right time there is food for the mother to give to her child. Zoroaster, 
however, did not stop at this. His penetrating moral genius recognised that 
the moral order was part of the cosmic order, and he made it his mission 
in life to establish the law of righteousness on earth. Good thoughts, good 
words and good deeds are the foundation on which stands the law of 
righteousness, and he who conforms with this law becomes godlike and 
dear to Ahuramazda. ‘The similarity between Ahuramazda and Varuna 
is so obvious that Max Muller does not hesitate to declare that in his moral 
character, Ahuramazda may really be lookéd upon as a development of 
the Vedic Varuna. 

In the Veda the home of the Indian Aryans is called Sapta Sindhava, 
and the same name occurs in the Avesta as the Hapta Hindu. This and 
other coincidences between Vedic Sanskrit and Zend show that long after 
the separation there was historical contact between the Hindus and the 
Persians. Again, there has been a persistent tradition, for which Tabari 
is authority, that Zoroaster himself visited India and succeeded in winning 
converts here to his religion. We touch historic ground, however, with the 
Achaemenian line of kings, for it is a well established fact that Darius 
extended his conquests to India, and as we shall see later on there are good 
grounds for thinking that his system of administration furnished the model 
for the Mauryan kings. 

All accounts agree that Darius was one of the noblest kings of anti- 
quity. He was also great as a conqueror, and he was perhaps the greatest 
organizer of his time. A series of unrivalled conquests had placed him at 
the head of an empire which included “a bewildering and confused 
congeries of all sorts of races in every stage of culture,” and the problem 
before Darius was how to knit this heterogeneous mass into a unity. He 
solved the problem by resorting to a method which combined local 
autonomy and devolution of power. ‘The empire was divided into a 
number of provinces, over each of which presided a Satrap, who represented 
the great king. The Satrap’s first duty was to levy tribute, which was fixed 
in amount, and remit it to the Imperial Treasury. He was also charged 
with the administration of justice and exercised a general supervision over 
the external safety and the internal tranquility of the province. 

About 512 B. C. Darius conquered portions of the Punjab and Sindh 
and carved out of these conquests the 20th Satrapy, which turned out to be 
the richest and most flourishing part of the empire. It paid, according 
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to Herodotus, a tribute exceeding that of every other people and equivalent 
to a million sterling. 

Skylax, under the orders of Darius, explored the Indus valley and 
finally made his way to the Red Sea by the ocean. The connection with 
Persia it is easy to imagine gave a considerable impulse to trade between 
the two countries, and it is impossible to doubt that there was an inter- 
change of ideas profitable to both sides. The introduction of the Kharoshti 
alphabet is another benefit which should not be lost sight of. Further, 
the Persians unwittingly paved the way for the inroad of Hellenism. 

There is reason to think that Taxila, which was a great university 
town in those days, famous for its arts and sciences, was the capital of the 
Indian Satrapy. Taxila was the home of the greatest master of statecraft 
in ancient India, the celebrated Chanakya. Here also Chandragupta, the 
future emperor of the Magadha kingdom, spent his boyhood, and it is not 
difficult to imagine the vivid impression which the example of the great 
Achaemenian empire must have left on his mind. When Eudemos, the 
military governor of the Punjab, was recalled to assist Eumenes in bis 
war against Antigonos, Chandragupta organised a revolt against the existing 
government, expelled the Greek garrison, and installed himself in the 
sovereignty of the Punjab. He then advanced against Nanda, and after 
overthrowing him with ease ascended the throne and extended his con- 
quests till at last he came to reign as the undisputed master of Northern 
India. 

Historians have not failed to discern signs of Persian influence in 
the Mauryan empire, e.g., royal processions, the ceremony of hair-washing, 
the construction of roads like the royal road from the frontier to Pataliputra, 
and architectural remains like the royal proclamations in rock-cut inscrip- 
tions. Above all the administration of the Mauryan empire was based 
on that of the Persian. Chandragupta had before him the same problem 
as faced Darius, to evolve a united empire out of a number of warring 
states which had accepted his overlordship. At the time of Alexander's 
invasion, for example, the Punjab was divided into a number of separate 
states which never combined to offer a united front to him and were thus 
easily conquered one after another. As McCrindle remarks, if Alexander 
had found India united in arms to withstand his aggression, the star of 
his good fortune would have culminated with his passage of the Indus. 
The result of the strong imperial rule established by Chandragupta was 
seen in the discomfiture of Seleucus, who was tempted to invade India. 

In the building up of this imperial rule Chandragupta profited by 
the lessons he had gathered when he stayed in the Punjab. He and his 
countrymen, says Vincent Smith, had had before their eyes for two genera- 
tions the stately fabric of the Persian Achaemenian monarchy, and it was 
that empire which impressed their imagination and served as a model for 
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their institutions in so far as they were not indigenous. Under the Mauryan 
rule the distant provinces were administered by viceroys or governors sent 
out from the capital. In Asoka’s reign the viceroy of the western part of 
his dominions was a Persian by name Tushaspa. There was a class of 
inspecting officers whose duty- it was to watch all that occurred and to 
submit reports to the king, and there were spies who were posted at head- 
quarters of provincial administrations and supplied information to the king 
and his ministers. Parts of the empire were ruled by local kings, who 
enjoyed a fair degree of independence and only paid annual tributes. 
Chanakya exhorts rulers to place a near relation of the royal family on the 
throne in a conquered territory and to leave the internal administration 
in his hands. 

The Achaemenian empire fell before Alexander, and five and half 
centuries elapsed between the overthrow of that empire and the rise of 
the Sassanian dynasty which revived the glories of the Achaemenians. Sapor 
was one of the greatest kings of this dynasty, which ruled Persia from the 
3rd to the 7th century A.D. He brought Imperial Rome to her knees 
and took the emperor Valerian as prisoner to Persia. His internal admini- 
stration was devoted to the construction of important and lasting works of 
public utility, e.g., the great dyke at Shuster. He was further a great 
patron of art. It was said that he only desired wealth that he might use 
it for good and great purposes. 

It was during the reign of Sapor that Mani flourished and practised 
his religious philosophy, that strange blend of Zoroastrianism, Christianity 
and Buddhism, for we have it on Alberuni’s authority that he learned a 
lot from the Hindus. A Persian by birth, Mani was a great traveller and 
in the course of his travels visited Central Asia, India and even China. 
Alberuni was profoundly impressed by his personality and regarded him 
as a divine messenger. “ Wisdom and deeds,” he says, “ have always from 
time to time been brought to mankind by the messengers of God. So in 
one age they have been brought by the messenger called Buddha to India, 
in another by Zoroaster to Persia, in another by Jesus to the West.” The 
fundamental teaching of Mani was essentially noble and elevated. Since 
the visible world has for its aim the separation of the light from the dark- 
ness, practical religion must consist mainly in the furthering of this process. 
The divine element in man must be freed from its fetters in order that 
it may return to its heavenly source. It cannot be denied that the religion 
of Mani owed to India its asceticism and its regard for animal life. The 
influence of Buddhism on Mani may further be seen from the fact that 
a Manichaean treatise discovered at Tun-Huang has the form of a Buddhist 
Sutra. It speaks of Mani as the Tathagata, it mentions Buddha’s Trans- 
formation and the Bodhisattva. A Chinese edict of 1739 accused the 
Manichaeans of taking the name of Buddhism and deceiving the people. 
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There is evidence that Buddhism penetrated into Persia. Stein 
discovered a Buddhist monastery in the terminal marshes of the Helmund 
in Seistan. Zoroastrian influence was predominant in Northern India 
during the first five centuries of the Christian era, and in fact the fall of 
the Kushan dynasty is associated with the rise of the Sassanian empire. In 
the circumstances it might be expected that Zoroastrianism in its turn 
should have influenced Buddhism. 

Perhaps the greatest king of the Sassanian line of kings was Nashirvan 
the Just. His power surpassed that of any other contemporary sovereign. 
He was a great patron of literature, and founded a large university at 
Shapur. He tolerated faiths other than his own, and laid down as a 
fundamental maxim that government was concerned with the deeds and 
not the thoughts of man, ‘a truly remarkable anticipation of modern 
thought. Gibbon’s eulogy of this king is well known. Nashirvan is im- 
portant for our purpose for two reasons: (l) According to Tabari, he 
despatched an expedition to India which resulted in the gain of some 
provinces. (2) At his command, the most celebrated writers of Greece 
and India were translated into the Persian language. From India were 
brought to his court the works of Pilpay, the precursor of Aesop’s fables, 
and the game of chess. That his court was frequented by Indian philo- 
sophers will be seen from the story that there was once a conference of 
philosophers in the présence of Nashirvan and the question of what 
constituted the greatest unhappiness was discussed. A Greek philosopher 
gave as his view an imbecile old age with poverty, and an Indian colleague 
disease of the body added to the cares of the mind. Buzurgmihr said, “ For 
my part, I hold that extreme misery is for a man to see the end of his 
life approaching without having practised virtue.” 

The next great king who concerns us is Chosroes II, of whose reign 
Gibbon gives a good aecount. There is a class of late Sassanian coins, not 
unfrequently found in India, which have engraved on the face of them 
in good Devanagari characters the name of Vasudeva. These coins 
numismatists (Prinsep) assign to Chosroes II, and the fact that he used 
Indian characters shows that he had intimate connections with India. 

The powerful Chalukyan king Pulakesi sent an embassy to Chosroes. 
The courtesy was returned by the Persian king and a large fresco painting 
in Cave No. 1 at Ajanta celebrates the events. According to Vincent 
Smith it also suggests the possibility that the Ajanta school of pictorial 
art may have been borrowed from Persia. The circumstances of the 
embassy are narrated by Tabari as follows. “ When, after his defeat in 
the battle at Nineveh, the unfortunate king was dethroned and thrown 
into prison, his son Shiruieh sought for some excuse for putting him to 
death, in order to succeed to the throne.” For this purpose he drew up 
an indictment in eleven counts, detailing certain_crimes of which he accused 
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his father. ‘The second of these, in the words of the Persian recension of 
Tabari, was “That he had imprisoned the grandchildren of his father 
in order to prevent them creating a posterity, and had denied to them 
what God had permitted to man,” alluding to the birth of Yezdegir as 
related in a previous passage. In answer to this, the dethroned king 
pleads, “that he did so because the astrologers had announced that, during 
the reign of a grandson of his, the kingdom of Persia would be destroyed, 
and that in casting his (Shiruieh’s) horoscope it was predicted that he 
himself should perish by the hand of his own eldest son, and he would 
consequently have been justified in putting him to death, but spared him 
from parental affection.” He then adds, in the Arabic version, “ Two years 
ago Pulakesi, King of India, sent to us, in the thirty-sixth year of our reign, 
ambassadors carrying a letter imparting to us various news and presents to 
us, for you and our other sons. He also wrote a letter to each of you. To 
you, he presented—don’t you remember it ?—an elephant, a sword, a white 
falcon and a piece of gold brocade. When we looked at the presents and 
at the letters, we remarked that yours bore the mark ‘Private’ on the 
cover in the Indian language. Then we ordered that the presents and 
other letters should be delivered to each of you, but we kept back your 
letter, on account of the remark written on the outside. We then sent for 
an Indian scribe, had the seal broken, and the letter read. ‘The contents 


were : ‘Thou wilt be crowned king and become ruler of the whole 
empire. Signed Pulakesi.’ But we closed this letter with our seal and gave 
it into the keeping of our consort Shirin.’ “ The story of the defence,” 


the Professor goes on to remark, “ made by Chosroes at his trial can hardly 
be considered as historical, but the fact that he received an embassy from 
an Indian king in 625 need not be doubted on that account.” 

A new power now arose which was destined to conquer the greater 
part of Asia, and even Europe appeared to submit to her yoke. ‘The 
religion of Mohammad was embraced by the Arabs, who set out to conquer 
the world. Persia put up a manful fight against them, but her efforts to 
stem the rising tide proved fruitless in face of the consuming enthusiasm 
of the invaders. At the fateful battle of Nahavend Persia sustained a 
crushing defeat and her political greatness passed away, and it required 
several centuries for her to regain her ascendency. Though we need not 
believe the tales of persecution, it is undeniable that the religion of 
Mohammad superseded that of Zoroaster. A memorable party who clung 
to the tenets of their old religion left Persia for good and arrived in India 
and made it their permanent home. Their fascinating record has been 
told for us in the Kisse-Sanjan, which however requires to be scrutinized 
with care. It has thus been the privilege of India to offer asylum to the 
religion of Zoroaster, and nobly have his followers repaid this hospitality 
by their services to their adopted country. 
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Persia herself during the period of her political degradation 
displayed a remarkable intellectual activity, and the two or three centuries 
immediately following the Mohammadan conquest form, as Browne says, 
a period of immense and unique interest. ‘Politically. it is true, Persia 
ceased for a while to enjoy a separate national existence, being merged in 
that great Mohammadan empire which stretched from Gibraltar to the 
Jaxartes, but in the intellectual domain she soon began to assert the 
Supremacy to which the ability and subtilty of her people entitled her. 
Take from what is generally called Arabian science, from exegesis, tradi- 
tion, theology, biography, even Arabic grammar, the work contributed by 
Persians, and the best part is gone. Even the forms of state organization 
were largely adapted from Persian models.’ 

One of the greatest of these Persian writers and thinkers is Alberuni, 
who now claims our chief attention. It has become fashionable to expatiate 
on the debt of India to the Greeks and the Chinese pilgrims, but the debt 
of India to Persia is not sufficiently recognised. We are all familiar with 
Arrian, Megasthenes and Hiuen Tsang, but we are not so familiar with 
Alberuni, who was an infinitely greater man than they. His works form an 
important outcome of the Persian manifestation in the fields of religious 
and philosophical speculation, culture, politics and science. He belonged 
to that galaxy of men who adorned the court of Mahmud of Ghazni, the 
greatest of whom was Firdausi. Indians have no reason to thank Mahmud 
of Ghazni, but he rendered an inestimable service in bringing with him 
to India Alberuni, of whom it has been said that if a modern scholar began 
studying Sanskrit and Hindu learning with all the help afforded by modern 
literature and science, many a year would pass before he would be able 
to do justice to the antiquity of India to such an extent and with such 
accuracy as Alberuni has done in his India. Alberuni’s sympathy with India 
is remarkable, especially if compared with the iconoclastic zeal of his patron, 
of whom he does not hesitate to say that he utterly ruined the prosperity 
of the country. As Sachau points out, Alberuni was a political antagonist 
of his patron, and this perhaps inspired his sympathy for the Hindus. 

In any case, the Hindus and their world of thought had an absorb- 
ing fascination for him. ‘To Mahmud the Hindus were infidels to be 
despatched with all possible haste to hell. To Alberuni they were a nation 
of philosophers to be treated with respect and courtesy.’ As has been said 
by his learned translator, his book scarcely reminds the reader of the mortal 


struggle between Islam and Hinduism. ‘It is like a magic island 
of quiet, impartial research in the midst of a worid of clashing 
swords, burning towns and plundered temples.’ Alberuni’s object was 


to provide information for anyone who wanted to converse with the 
Hindus and to discuss with them questions of religion, science, or literature, 
on the basis of their own civilisation. The concluding passage of his work 
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breathes the loftiest piety. ‘We ask God to pardon us for every statement 
of ours which is not true. We ask Him to help us that we may adhere 
to that which yields Him satisfaction. We ask Him to lead us to a proper 
insight into the nature of that which is false and idle, that we may sift it 
so as to distinguish the chaff from the wheat. Ali good comes from Him, 
and it is He who is clement towards His slaves. Praise be to God, the Lord 
of the worlds, and His Blessings be upon Prophet Mohammad and his 
whole family.” 

Alberuni givés an unrivalled account of Indian philosophy, which 
appears to have appealed to him with special force. The noble ideas of 
the Bhagavadgita, says Sachau, probably came near to the standard of his 
own persuasion. And according to the same authority, probably it was he 
who first introduced this gem of Sanskrit literature into the world of 
Muslim readers. 

Alberuni was a successful student of many sciences. He wrote on 
astronomy, geography, physics, chemistry and mineralogy. He wrote 
further a valuable history of his native country and the history of the sect 
of the Carmatians, both of which have been lost. Besides all this he is 
said to have composed about 20 books on India. This equipment enables 
him to follow the critical method. He does not blindly accept the tradi- 
tions, he criticises them, makes an attempt to separate the wheat from the 
chaff, and rejects everything that is contrary to the laws of nature and 
reason. He criticizes, says Sachau, manuscript tradition like a philo- 
logist. He contrasts again the democratic equality of men in Islam with 
the castes of India. He does not share the prejudice of his own co-religionists, 
and points out that the Moslems destroyed the ancient civilization of 
Persia and hints that the ancient Arabs were no better than the 
Zoroastrians. | He abhors half-truths and admires with his whole heart 
sincerity in purpose and action. He finds much to admire and criticize in 
the works of Brahmagupta. 

Again it has to be observed that Alberuni uses with great effect the 
comparative method, which adds immensely to the usefulness of his work. 
He was a profound student of Greek philosophy, in particular of the 
systems of Plato, Aristotle and Proclus, whose works he had read in Arabic 
translation, and he tries to illustrate Hindu notions by those of the Greeks. 
A considerable portion, says Sachau, of the extant Greek literature had 
found its way into the library of Alberuni, who uses'it in a scholarly and 
appreciative way and takes from it choice passages to confront Greek 
thought with Indian. Alberuni further tries to bring out the significance 
of the Vedanta philosophy by comparison with parallel doctrines from the 
Sufi system. 

His catholicity has to be noted. He quotes with appreciation Vyasa’s 
saying, ‘Learn the twenty five (ie. the elements of existence ) by distinc- 
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tions, etc. Afterwards adhere to whatever religion you like ; your end will 
be salvation? He does not hesitate to speak of Hindu scholars as being 
guided by divine inspiration. 

His services to Indian history may be summed up by saying that 
at a period when we have very little information from any other source, 
he presents a picture of Indian civilisation as presented by Hindus them: 
selves. A glance at the table of contents which he himself prefixed to his 
work shows the riches spread out in it for his readers. Chapters I to VII 
treat of philosophy, chapters IX and X of castes and law, chapter VIII of 
the Vedas and Puranas, chapters XI to XXXV of grammar, astronomy, 
mathematics and other sciences. Other chapters treat of rites and customs 
practised by the several castes, sacrifices, marriage, law-suits, punishments 
and expiations, inheritance, funeral customs, [asts, Yoga, and one chapter 
is specially devoted to the principles of Hindu astrology and the methods 
of astrological calculation. 

We can here find space for one or two of the characteristic comments 
in which he indulges. At the outset he points out that the beliefs of 
educated and uneducated people differ in every nation. In order, therefore, 
to judge rightly of a nation’s achievements in the intellectual and spiritual 
fields, we should take into consideration not what is reflected in the popular 
consciousness, but what is taught by its highest spirits. And Alberuni finds 
that the ultimate philosophical notions of the Hindus about the nature 
of God, the relation of the human soul to its Maker, and its destiny, differ 
very little from the notions of advanced thinkers of other countries. He 
quotes the following passage from the Bhagavadgita: “I am the Universe, 
without a beginning by being born, and without an end by dying. I do 
not aim by whatever I do at any recompense. I do not specially belong 
to one class of beings to the exclusion of others, as if I were the friend of 
one and the enemy of others. I have given to each one in my creation 
what is sufficient for him in all his functions. Therefore whoever knows 
me in this capacity and tries to become similar to me by keeping desire 
apart from his action, his fetters will be loosened, and he will easily be 
saved and freed.” He makes the characteristic and most appropriate com- 
ment that this passage reminds one of the definition of philosophy as the 
striving to become as similar as possible to God. 

Alberuni gives a clear account of the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis and its moral principles and points out that retribution 
in this theory is not according to the deed but according to 
the intention of the man who commits the deed. He gives 
a most interesting account of the caste system, and adds, ‘We Muslims, 
of course, stand entirely on the other side of the question, considering all 
men as equal, except in piety, and this is the greatest obstacle which pre- 
vents any approach or understanding between Hindus and Muslims.’ 
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The Koran enjoins on the followers of Mohammad persuasion as 
the only legitimate method to be followed in the propagation of their 
religion. It is, however, impossible to deny that force was not seldom 
resorted to, in the spread of this religion, especially by kings. It would 
at the same ‘time be a serious mistake to suppose that peaceful methods 
did not play an equally important part in the work of proselytization. 
Islam has its missionaries and saints as well as its conquerors, and a pro- 
minent share must be assigned in the spread of the religion in India to the 
Persian saints, se 

The pioneer of Islam in Rajputana was Khwajah Moin-ud-din 
Chishti, who died in Ajmer in 1234. He was a native of Persia. The 
Prophet appeared to him in a dream and said, ‘ The Almighty has entrusted 
the country of India to thee. Go thither and settle in Ajmer. By God’s 
help, the faith of Islam shall, through thy piety and that of thy followers, 
be spread in that land.’ He obeyed this call, and his work of conversion 
was marvellously successful. Among the first of his converts was a Hindu 
yogin, who was the spiritual preceptor of the Raja himself. Another 
saint, also a Persian, lived and taught at Panipat, Abu Ali Lalandar. Yet 
another saint, Shaikh Jalaluddin, in the latter half of the 14th century, 
settled down in Lower Assam, and his proselytizing labours were eminently 
successful. In the same century Sayyad Ali Hamadani, a native of 
Hamadan in Persia, accompanied by 700 Sayyads, came and settled down 
in Kashmir and established hermitages all over the country and won a 
large number of converts. 

Alberuni contrasts the democratic equality of men in Islam with 
the division of castes in Hinduism, As a matter of fact, all competent 
students, including our own Vivekananda, agree that the great legacy of 
Islam to Hinduism is this democratic equality, which influenced the great 
religious movement of the 16th and 17th centuries. ‘Above all, it (Islam ) 
broke down caste; before Allah all men were equal; in the sphere of 


religion there was no privilege of birth’ (Carpenter). Here was 
the contact with the teachings of reformers like Kabir, Nanak 
and Tulsidas. Further, it may be noted that a number of 


Kabir’s hymns have been traced to Persian origins, and Kabir appears 
to have been profoundly influenced by Shaikh Taqi, who belonged to the 
Sufi order. Tulsidas owed much to Kabir. Nanak, the founder of the 
religion of the Sikhs, was taught Persian and had a wide acquaintance with 
the language of Sufism. 

It is however when we come to Akbar’s reign that we see the Persian 
influence at its height. The historian of the Emperor has well pointed 
out how the systematic grading ‘of offices, alike in the civil service and in 
the army, was based on the Persian administrative system, how the amenities 
of life in the Mughal Court were regulated on the Persian model, how 
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the same influence was conspicuous in the domain of art, how the founda- 
tion of the Indo-Persian school of painting was laid by the famous Persian 
artist Abdus Samad and his equally famous Hindu disciple Daswanth, and 
how Akbar and his architects are further entitled to the credit of introduc- 
ing into India the Persian form of dome construction. 

Akbar was by nature a mystic and was subject to mystic experiences. 
He took special delight in hearing philosophical discussions and in having 
works on philosophy and theology repeatedly read to him, and, with a 
view to this end, he ordered important Sanskrit works to be translated into 
Persian. ‘Discourses in philosophy,’ he once said, ‘have such a charm that 
they distract me from all else and I forcibly restrain myself from listening 
to them lest the necessary duties of the hour be neglected.’ 

He built at Fatehpur Sikri a “House of Worship” in which 
exponents of various religions were gathered together on Thursday evenings 
for religious discussions. Abul Faz] records that these discussions, were 
attended by the followers of all denominations—the Sufi seer, the philo- 
sopher, the orator and the jurist, the Sunni and the Shia, the Brahmin, 
the Jain, the Charvak, the Jew, the Christian and the Zoroastrian. From 
the outset, Akbar was devoted to religious practices and did not hesitate to 
associate even with fakirs and yogis. Abul Fazl noticed that in the midst 
of society Akbar never abandoned spiritual contemplation and ever kept 
communion with God. Even the orthodox Badauni admits „that Akbar 
passed whole nights in thought of God, that his heart was full of reverence 
for the true Giver. 

These spiritual exercises and the continual hearing of philosophical 
discussions naturally affected Akbar’s religious beliefs. Akbar drifted away 
from Islam, and among the influences which co-operated to bring about 
this result, a prominent place must be assigned to Sufism and the religion 
of Zoroaster. Akbar’s mother was a Persian, and his earliest teacher was 
a Sufi. Abdul Lateef introduced his pupil to the mystic language of the 
Diwan of Hafiz and installed in his mind the principle of Sulh-e-kul (peace 
with all). Abul Fazl often uses this Persian term to describe his master’s 
policy of toleration. Abul Fazl, a man of extensive learning, familiar with 
different philosophies and in particular with Sufism and the Vedanta, 
records that the secrets of the Zend-Avesta sometimes robbed Akbar of 
repose and came to exercise ascendancy over his mind. 

To Akbar, the hierarchy of priesthood, fanaticism, appalling ignor- 
ance and superstitious practices that had become associated with the 
principal religions were a discredit to true religion. He discovered that 
instead of unity of the Godhead there were religious factions, instead of 
culture there was indifference to learning, and instead of liberal-minded 
toleration there was fanaticism. Religious practices were the cause of 
irreligion, for there was rigidity of dogma, insistence on soulless formulae, 
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and observance of forms which had lost their true meaning and significance. 
Akbar’s will and conscience were to assert themselves powerfully against 
a tradition sanctioned by centuries of custom, and contacts with men of 
insight and inspiration, exchange of tales and traditions and experiences 
provided during Akbar’s time a ‘ university’ of spiritual culture for a wide 
variety of students of the true Faith. The Advaita affirmed the Oneness 
and Unity of Brahman. Sufism combined a monistic philosophy with a 
longing for fellowship with God. Kabir and other saints recognized 
the experiences of Transcendence and Immanence and the remoteness of 
Allah, and pleaded, because of the impotence of the human will to reach 
Him, for love of Allah and for extinction of personality in Him. Kabir 
preached that while reason is dualistic, love unifies by transcending thought, 
that there is a sacred relationship between the Supreme Being and man, 
and Divine love is the bond upon which the very existence of humanity 
depends and keeps the rational soul in close contact with God. Reason, 
therefore, does not oppose the Divine Law. Accordingly, he who is in the 
fire should resign himself to the will of God. Akbar was greatly influenced 
by Kabir and the Sufi mystics. He says, ‘ The world is a bridge ; pass over 
it, but build no house there. He who hopeth for an hour may hope for 
eternity. The world is but an hour: spend it in devotion: the rest is 
unseen.’ 

Akbar had learnt a great lesson from his contacts with leaders of 
other religions. ‘Formerly, I persecuted men into conformity with my 
faith and deemed it Islam. As I grew in knowledge I was overwhelmed 
with shame that, being a Muslim myself, it was given to me to force others 
to become such. What constancy is to be expected from proselytes on 
compulsion ? These words are not the sentiments of a rationalist, but of 
a mystic penetrating beneath the surface of dogmatic teaching into the 
unfathomable source of Divine wisdom and deriving the necessary insight 
and guidance from its inspirational depths. Akbar detested the narrow 
sectarianism of the Fathers of the Church and of the Ulemas because of 
his thirst for knowledge and enlightenment, and of an intuitive percep- 
tion that though Hindus were wrong in the mode of worship, they were 
identical with the Faithful in the worship of God. 

A new political religion, a form of Divine monotheism, was pro- 
mulgated with Akbar as its spiritual leader, and the Diwan-e-Am and 
Ibadat Khana in Fatehpur Sikri became the centre of the religion-—Din-e- 
Wahi. ‘There is no God but Allah, and Akbar is His Khalifa’ was the 
teaching of the new religion. There were four paths, as in the Sangha 
of the Buddha, and the last path marked a total surrender of one’s honour, 
wealth and religion at the feet of the Emperor. 

Akbar established no priesthood and imposed no orthodoxy. This 
promulgation of the new faith was accompanied by reforms of a far-reaching 
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character. Crown lands and Sayurgal lands were redistributed without 
religious prejudice, and the State revenues were safeguarded against the 
rapacity of Kadi-i-Jahan and other religious functionaries. Restrictions 
were placed upon the sale of intoxicating liquor. Though wine was allowed 
to be drunk, excesses consequent upon the use of it were severely punished. 
Early marriages, both of boys and girls, were prohibited, as was marriage 
between first cousins. Polygamy was forbidden. Widow remarriages 
were declared legal. All legal suits between Hindus were heard and decided 
by Brahmin judges, and suits between Mohammadans by Kazis. The 
burning of Hindu widows against their will was prohibited, and pre- 
cautions were taken to ascertain that their wills were uninfluenced. On 
one occasion, hearing that the Raja of Jodhpur was about to force his son’s 
widow to ascend the funeral pyre, Akbar mounted his horse and rode post- 
haste to prevent the intended sacrifice. Universal toleration was conceded 
and everyone was permitted to build temple, mosque or church, according 
to his inclination. While the disputants of religion had often burnt and 
massacred one another in their zeal, and devastated countries in the name 
of religion, Akbar’s restraining hand prevented arguments in religion from 
ending in the use of the sword. Akbar even respected the susceptibilities 
of vegetarians by himself becoming abstemious in food and drink. His 
sympathy for the Jains and Hindus made him place restrictions on the 
slaughter of cattle and suspend the imposition of Jezia. 

This freedom of belief had a remarkable application in politics. 
The most original of Akbar’s ideas consisted in the recognition and practical 
application of the principle that Hindus as well as Muslims should be 
eligible for the highest offices in the State, both civil and military, and that 
the adherents of every creed should have complete liberty to worship God 
after their own fashion. The entire movement was planned to weld to- 
gether a collection of different States and religions and to accomplish this 
by an elaborate organization based upon a high-minded and unflinching 
devotion to the commonwealth. Akbar’s conception was something new 
in the history of the conquerors of India, for religious and social disqualifi- 
cations for office and preferments were abolished, and the basis was laid 
for an equalitarian society. The Achaemenian ideal fostered by Darius 
and Sapor and the conception of Dharma established by Asoka found their 
synthesis and harmony in Akbar’s new faith and the dream of a new, 
united and integral India. 





The Art of Teaching 


S. V. JEVoor 


O: all arts the art of teaching occupies the highest place. As 
vehicles of expression the poet employs words, the sculptor stone, the 
painter colours, the dancer movements of the limbs and facial expressions, 
the actor modulation of the voice and proper actions, the songster subtle 
variations of tune. But a successful teacher employs all these and 
many more. Moreover these artists mostly use dead material as their 
medium and charge it with their feelings. A teacher uses live 
beings pulsating with different tendencies and motives. The teacher’s 
job would, be casy if all the students were of the same uniform 
mental make-up. A common method is impossible owing to individual 
variations in native intelligence, differences in reception, and different 
degrees of intractability. Other artists are able to translate their ideas 
into something concrete. But there is no such immediate satisfaction for 
the artist-teacher. First of all he must overcome the difficulty of the 
medium of expression. Mostly giving and receiving goes on in an abstract 
way. To make his talk less abstract he uses pictures, objects, diagrams, 
charts, and other visual aids, in addition to the arts of the actor, the musi- 
cian and the painter. There his business does not end. He has to see 
how far he has been able to send across what he had in his mind by 
ascertaining how much each student has understood and assimilated. Again 
this super-artist, the teacher, has an added responsibility inasmuch as the 
thing on which he works is not single as in the case of a sculptor. 

As I have said, the medium is not a dead thing in the hand of the 
teacher. It will not do if the teacher simply possesses the qualities of all 
artists and does not know how to adjust his apparatus as and when indivi- 
dual and collective necessities call for it. While addressing the class as 
a whole his approach is to benefit almost all. If there are individual 
difficulties he handles them in such a way that not only is the point 
clarified in the interest of the individual but there is also incidental 
recapitulation for the whole class. 
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Such exigencies arise only in primary and secondary schools. In 
colleges a teacher does not resort to teaching aids so much, as the recipients 
are sufficiently advanced to follow what the teacher says. Word pictures, 
diagrams, comparison, contrast, attacks on a single point from different 
angles and many more subtle devices on a higher plane help him to 
overcome the distance between himself and the students. Here too 
he sometimes plays the part of an actor or public speaker. ‘The same art 
however is not useful while dealing with younger minds. A successful 
teacher comes down to the level of his students and uses appropriate 
teaching aids. Prior to his teaching proper, he faces such a necessary step 
as “warming up”. He breaks their inattentiveness in such a skilful way 
that his mind and their mind are in one circuit and they begin to react 
encouragingly. A teacher is his own best judge, unlike other artists who 
wait for the approval of recognised experts, though they too feel satisfaction 
or disappointment to some extent when contemplating their creations. 

Other artists produce something which is kept at a place like a picture 
gallery, museum or library. The creations of a teacher are apparently short- 
lived and ephemeral; nevertheless they are to be reckoned with. Not 
only do they shape the conditions existing during their time but they leave 
a heredity in the form of artistic and cultural creations which will continue 
to influence future generations. All the students that pass through his 
hands will play their part in deciding the destiny of nations.» Unless the 
teacher is imbued with higher values and has the necessary ability to impress 
them on younger minds, he is not doing his duty as expected. The teacher 
is a great force for good or ill—the latter in the case, for example, of the 
Nazi system of education. In Nazi Germany the teacher had to use his 
powers to inculcate wrong ideas such as the race superiority of the Germans 
and their greatness to the exclusion of that of other races. If the same 
teachers had used their powers for good, history would have been quite 
different. 

Other artists leave something which may not have so great an 
immediate influence. Their creations are mostly things of joy and do not 
play such an important role in the immediate context as the creation of 
teachers do. These creations have an immediate effect on their time 
and they influence life directly. The common saying, “ one crowded hour 
of glorious life is worth an age without a name ” may very aptly be applied 
to students, considering the effective part they play as future citizens 
against the background of limitless time. Though the men and women 
into whom the students grow live for a short time, their contribution is 
significant and sometimes revolutionary. Hence it is of paramount import- 
ance that such influential entities receive the highest cultural and artistic 
shaping from an unerring hand, guided by the correct intuition of an 
expert teacher. 
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Here again the teacher has the proper material which other artists 
may not have. It yields to his touch without very often offering much 
resistance. Students whose minds are impressionable and super-sensitive, 
can appropriately be compared to fine soft clay which can be kneaded into 
any shape by a potter. Detailed embellishments and final touches may 
come later. What he is primarily concerned with is the fathoming of the 
latent capacities of a child and preparing a blueprint that is going to be 
the right starting-point. Many times attempts are made to develop students 
into something, never considering their mental equipment and bent of 
mind. Such an effort will spell disaster. To ascertain the correct position 
of the student and to direct him into fruitful channels of activity are of 
the greatest significance. Once the suitable course is decided upon and 
the student is put on it, half the battle is won. It is here that a teacher 
shows his powers of judgment. Only that artist who knows the hopes and 
fears, likes and dislikes, preferences and prejudices of a student is able to 
educate a student for his proper place in the edifice of life, whose com- 
plexities and demands are exacting and sometimes extraordinary. 

So far as the teaching of humanities like literature and the fine arts is 
concerned, only a gifted teacher can draw the attention of the students to 
the beauty of imagination, the subtle expression. and the underlying current 
of argument of the author or the artist. The teacher enters into the spirit 
of the writer and tries to re-live the author’s experience with his students. 
In this way a teacher exercises the minds of the students in grasping ideas 
and the art of suitable expression. In teaching social studies, he enlarges 
their mental horizon and brings to their notice both their importance and 
their insignificance against the background of the universe. He makes 
the student feel that after all he is a member of a big family and that he 
should become a useful citizen of the world with a feeling of fellowship 
towards all. When teaching science he points out how it has served wrong 
ends in the hands of some though it can be used for the well-being of 
humanity. In short, he leads his students to the hill-top of human 
knowledge, and helps them take a rapid survey of the progress of mankind, 
stressing what they should concentrate on and what they should assimilate. 
A student may specialise in a branch of science or art but ultimately he 
is enabled to study these in the context of his immediate surroundings and 
the world situation, and he is led to appreciate how his contribution to 
the progress of human knowledge and happiness can be made possible. 
Such an education calls for the highest art and resourcefulness, a catholic 
outlook, imaginative understanding and wide experience in a teacher. 
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Social Anthropology 
and Planning 


K. IsHwARAN 


Scout anthropology is the study of human society. It analyzes 
culture in terms of structure and function, reveals norms and reality, and 
focuses upon such things as equilibrium through the institutions of the 
group. 

Social anthropology has a history of about 100 years. The first 
. anthropologists were travellers and historians who were curious about 
customs and behaviour. Since then, the science may be said to have passed 
through three broad stages of development. From 1850 to 1900, there 
were the evolutionists, historicalists, and diffusionists, concentrating upon 
the specific in reference to time and space. In about 1920, the functionalists, 
configurationalists, and those holding with the psychological approach 
came to the fore. Since 1940, social anthropology as been openly problem- 
centred, although at least implicitly this was always the case before, too. 

The evolutionists mainly concentrated on Asia and America. Im- 
portant names are: Kiem, 1843; Lubbock, 1855: Waitz, 1858; Bastian, 
1860; and Tylor, 1865. Important historicalists, attempting to discover 
universal laws of development and change, were, starting about 1900: in 
America, Morgan, and Boas; in England, Tylor, Hobhouse, Frazer, and 
Rivers; in France, Mauss, and Faukert ; in Germany, Schurtz and Kohler. 
The diffusionists are represented by the Americans Kroeber, Lowie, and 
Saper. A title which gives a good insight into this school of thought is that 
of Chamberlain, “ Contributions of the American Indians to Civilisation ”. 
Important sociologists since 1920 have also included the functionalists, 
Radcliffe Brown and Malinowski, in England. Throughout the entire 
period, from 1850 to the present day, topics of inquiry have centred around 
cultural dynamics, culture contact, and acculturation. But the institutional 
approach to cultures and societies as we know it dates from the field mono- 
graphs since 1900. 

By now, the practical value of social anthropology has become 
universally accepted and uncontested. This discipline in the study of man 
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has studied the simple cultures. Simple, that is, technologically ; usually 
very complex socially, as is demonstrated by the studies of Evans-Pritchard, 
M. Fortes, C. D. Forde, Robert Lowie, Robert Redfield and others; thus 
it is that if one understands these “simple” cultures, one is well on the 
way to understanding the more “complex” ones. And the science has 
approached this stage of development, as modern work in Ireland 
( Arensberg and Kimball) and India ( Majumdar and Srinivas) indicates. 
This trend is welcomed by anthropologists, for always, directly or indirectly, 
knowingly or unknowingly, their work has been directed toward planning. 
Witness the diffusionists in the United States, and the functionalists. Most 
of the schools in the West are now consciously problem-oriented. British 
schools have admittedly trained men to direct administration in colonial 
areas, and on the continent the discipline of criminal anthropology is 
flourishing. All this perhaps despite, perhaps because of, the warning of 
the French missionary Dubois who said that the British could never stay 
permanently in India, for to rule through native institutions was impos- 
sible for the British. ‘The institutions were too complex, said Dubois, for 
the British to understand. Indeed, the British did commit many blunders 
of this kind, both in India and elsewhere, as for example the Ashanti 
affair, where, because the British failed to recognize the correct symbolism 
of the throne to the Ashanti, a faux pas was perpetrated which cost many 
thousands of lives. 

In India today, there are myriads of anthropological studies to be 
made which have a practical bearing. Caste, kinship, economy, and 
political institutions all come under this heading. This is especially so 
to-day, because to-day is a transitional period, when legislators, educa- 
tionists, and reformers are all striving toward reshaping society, often 
without the necessary knowledge to do so. If a surgeon makes a mistake 
during an operation, his patient may die. The modern administrator, 
say, in India today, is a physician operatiig upon the body politic. A false 
move may cause thousands to figuratively bleed and suffer, perhaps literally 
to do so. 

The job anthropology has to do in such a situation is not only to 
reveal but to guide. Democracy, it is said, is on the brink of failure. Why ? 
The anthropologists will study the relationship of caste and village councils, 
caste and national elections, marriage and the laws of property, caste and 
untouchability, caste and education, the social function of party politics 
in administration, and why community projects are marred by roads that 
never end, and wells that are never dug, though planned on paper. With 
his inside knowledge of what these interrelations are he can serve the 
idealists, who at least think they know how things should be, by telling 
them the consequences of their various policies. If they heed him, they 
have a fair chance of success. If they do not, but proceed on a hit-or-miss 
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basis, they are taking an unwarranted chance of failure, which this writer 
believes to be highly dangerous to the working of the democratic system. 

So social anthropology has a prominent part in the elimination of 
present deficiencies in the existing system, Practical issues upon which it 
can and should concentrate are minority administration, agricultural exten- 
sion, social services, industrial organization, military intelligence needs, 
relief and rehabilitation and other like problems. Such things are also 
emphasized by Unesco Fellowships, UNO Trusteeship grants, etc. There- 
fore one may say that social anthropology is both a career and an integral 
part in the building up of a new nation. Careers are many, in census work, 
industries, business concerns, research. A cotton merchant may want to 
attract customers ; the anthropologist will tell him how. By now the role 
of the social researcher in smoothing worker-employer relations is well 
known. 

But the really important role of the social anthropologist is not that 
of his personal career, however much good that may do to the people 
immediately around him, but it is that of building a new community, a 
new nation, a new and better world. A wrong step today by those keen 
on social planning and reform can mean that the nation will go to the 
dogs. In social life, many acts have unknown and unintended consequ- 
ences, which may mean that the end result is quite other than was planned 
for. This the anthropologist is trained to foresee. A change in the divorce 
laws, transplanted from the West or inspired by liberal ideals, may increase, 
rather than decréase, the unhappiness of thousands of women. Changes 
in the laws of property, unless very carefully made, run the risk of multi- 
plying the volume of litigation and swindling the common man. 

Faculties at universities throughout India are now open for students 
wishing to devote their lives to the study of man in the field of anthropology. 
It is the youth that must take the lead in preserving traditions and 
culture; it is the youth that repair the breaches in society. The youth 
must heed the call to build up country and self. It is for them to enter 
in sufficient numbers this important discipline of scientific study, which 
deserves so much atténtion in this age. 
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Some Glimpses of 
Bernard Shaw 


V. K, A, PILLAI 


"Tue Correspondence of Bernard Shaw and Mts. Patrick Camp- 
bell, edited by Alan Dent, gives interesting glimpses of Shaw. The Shaw- 
Campbell correspondence spreads over a long period beginning in 1899, 
when, as Mr. Dent points out, “ Shaw was 42 and known in England only 
as a trenchant critic and a brilliant pamphleteer, and Mrs. Campbell 34 
when she had attained the height of her fame and beauty as an actress, and 
closing in 1939 when Shaw was 83, and Mrs. Campbell who died in the 
following year, 74”. Mrs. Campbell and Ellen Terry were among the 
most giftedeartists on the English stage during the time and Shaw not only 
knew them both intimately but won their profound admiration for his 
genius and lifelong friendship. The letters that passed between Ellen 
Terry and Shaw appeared in 1931 with a long and characteristic preface 
by Shaw. ‘The correspondence of Shaw and Mrs. Campbell, however, had 
never been published in its entirety, before the publication of the present 
volume. 

Before Shaw started his great career as a dramatist he had established 
himself as a brilliant critic of music and of actors and acting. His dramatic 
criticism which appeared in the Saturday Review between 1895 and 1898, 
an excellent selection of which has recently been edited by Mr. A. C. Ward 
for the World’s Classics, makes frequent appreciative references to 
Mrs. Campbell. Among the noted impersonations of the lady eulogised by 
Shaw in his Saturday Review essays are Paula Tanqueray in Pinero’s The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray, Agnes Ebbsmith in the same dramatist’s The 
Notorious Mrs, Ebbsmith, Juliet in Shakespeare’s tragedy, Lady Teasle in 
Sheridan’s The School for Scandal, Rita in Ibsen's Little Eyolf and Ophelia 
in Hamlet. In one of the letters we read in the present volume, dated 
January 1913, referring to these Saturday Review essays of his about 
Mrs. Campbell on the London stage, Shaw writes: “Never did a man 
paint his infatuation across the heavens as I painted mine for you, 
rapturously and shamelessly. Not a line would have jarred with my 
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wildest letter to you. Firstly, Tanqueray. Sweep this silly piece away and 
let us hear this glorious woman play ; it is only an unbearable interruption 
to her. Then Ebbsmith smashed, pulverised, flung into the dustbin ; it 
proves nothing but that Mrs. Campbell is a wonderful woman.” ‘Then 
Romeo and Juliet: “ Mrs. Campbell danced like the daughter of Herodias ; 
away with the play, away with Shakespeare, away with Juliet. Nothing of 
it remains except her dance, and that shall endure for ever.” 

As the publishers justly say, these letters “ have a core of concentrated 
fervency which may roughly be dated at 1912-13. As one reads them one 
has the impression of actually handling old letters; and as one handles 
them, live sparks seem to fly up from them on to one’s hands and into one’s 
face. It is like raking old ashes and finding deep-hearted flame 
underneath, as in a blacksmith’s forge-fire.” ‘‘ Every reader will place his 
own interpretation upon the relationshfp of these two remarkable artists-— 
immeasurably the most distinguished and versatile dramatist of his time 
and immeasurably the most vivid actress of her period.” 

Were Shaw and Mrs, Campbell genuinely in love with one another 
at any time? It is well known that Mrs. Campbell was the original inspira- 
tion for the flower-girl, Eliza Doolittle, in Shaw’s Pygmalion. In his letter 
to Ellen Terry describing how he had read Pygmalion to Mrs. Campbell, 
Shaw wrote: “ And then—and then—Oh Ellen; and: then? Why, then 
I went calmly to her house to discuss business with her, as hard as nails, 
and as I am a living man, fell head over ears in love with her in thirty 
seconds.” Later, in 1916, when Mrs. Campbell had married again, Shaw 
wrote: “When I arrived here I struck up a precipitous flirtation with 
Rebecca West. Rebecca is an extremely clever young woman whose cri- 
. tical writings in the papers have been startling everyone for the last few 
years. Rebecca can handle a pen as brilliantly as ever I could, and much 
more savagely. We feel into one another’s arms intellectually and artis- 
tically; and if I had not turned 60 and been afraid of being ridiculous, not 
to say disgusting, we might almost have fallen into one another’s arms quite 
unmetaphorically. When we were wandering over the fells together, she 
suddenly began talking about you. She said you were perfectly beautiful 
ERE I told her I quite agreed with her and had, in fact, at an advanced 
age at which I ought to have known better, fallen head over ears in love 
with you. ‘Then why,’ said Rebecca, wonderingly, ‘did she marry 
somebody else?’ It was quite charming of Rebecca to be surprised that 
any woman who loved ME could ever be conscious of the existence of any- 
one else, and to doubt if history would ever forgive you.” 

But, then, Shaw was a married man and there are brief, but vivid, 
glimpses in these letters of Charlotte, his green-eyed millionairess, and as 
Frank Harris says whatever happens Charlotte must not be kept waiting for 
ten minutes. Not every reader will agree, however, with Frank Harris, 
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when he goes on to say: “He (Shaw was a philanderer, a male flirt, like 
the hero of his own play, and never felt half the lavısh love-phrases he so 
readily expressed on paper. Shaw can be a wonderful lover provided it 
is perfectly understood, that nothing is to come of it.” Shaw himself has 
provided one answer to this charge in the concluding sentence of his preface 
to his correspondence with Ellen Terry: “Let those who may complain 
that it was all on paper remember that only on paper has humanity yet 
achieved glory, beauty, truth, knowledge, virtue and abiding love.” 

There are various other interests in the correspondence: Shaw’s 
extraordinary vitality, both intellectual and physical, his stern devotion 
to his art and his determination to see that the artists who worked for 
him and helped him to produce his plays saw his own point of view and 
expressed it ; his hatred of war and his appreciation of its colossal futility : 
“ London is darker than ever. They are trying to frighten the men into 
enlisting. I am telling them not to enlist until their wives are properly 
provided for. At present they get 16 shillings a week until the man is 
shot, when they get five....And now that they have settled the fact that 
their stupid fighting can’t settle anything, and produce nothing but a per- 
petual Waterloo that nobody wins, why don’t the women rise up and say, 
‘we have the trouble of making these men; and if you don’t stop killing 
them we shall refuse to make any more’?” 

Not *the least of the sources of their fascination is the memorable 
brilliant prose of these letters, Shaw’s mastery of the Other Harmony. “ Why 
do not rhymes come tumbling into my head naturally as they did into 
Morris’s? The thing should rush into my head or come to my hand as 
prose does, ready made. I never have to think of how to say anything 
in prose ; the words come with the thought. I often have to argue a thing 
carefully, to get it right; but when I have found the right thing to say 
it says itself instantly ; and matters of feeling don’t even have to be argued.” 

As for Shaw’s Stella, Mrs. Campbell, she was deeply touched and 


gratified by the tenderness she evoked. “Here are the letters,” 
she wrote. “If I inspired a little of the tenderness of their genius, I am 
proud, not vain..... People talk carelessly, but nobody will think anything 


but what lovely letters and what a dear man you are.” It is interesting 
to recall that Ellen Terry to whom, according to Mr. A. C. Ward, among 
the actresses of his day Shaw’s heart opened widest, though at a distance safe 
to both, gave the second place to Shaw in her list of friends, next only 
to Charles Reade. 
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The Future of English 
in India 


ARMANDO MENEZES 


I am not asked to make a prophecy. Neither tea leaves nor Tarot 
cards nor crystal-gazing is involved. What I am expected to do is more in 
the nature of a weather forecast—with much less accurate meteorological 
instruments. ‘True, even a straw can tell which way the wind blows ; but 
here, there are too many straws in the wind ; and the winds are more than 
usually fitful and blow where the spirit listeth. 

Now what are the factors involved in this question? First, there is 
the Constitution. It says that English must, after a certain number of 
years, be replaced, for all official and administrative purposes, by the 
national language. ‘The Constitution has ensured this, negatively, by not 
including English (despite Mr. Frank Anthony) among the national 
languages of India. On the positive side, Hindi is being groomed to take 
the place of English as the language of administration at the federal and 
inter-State levels. Apparently, however, the claims of Hindi are not 
accepted as widely as one might have expected. There is the bogey of 
domination of the Dravidian South by the Hindi-speaking North. There 
is linguistic division and neurosis among, and within, certain States of the 
North itself. 

There are other factors involved. ‘There are vested interests. I am 
not referring to the British Council and. the United States Information 
Service. I am thinking mostly of vested interests in the country itself, 
working in a more or less unconscious fashion. ‘There is, for instance, the 
old guard in politics and business. There are the old—and the young— 
university teachers, too long conditioned to the use of English in their 
lectures and part of their thinking, to care to switch over to a national or 
regional medium. ‘There is the fascination of world literature, pouring 
into the country in English, original or translation. In the context of rapid 
industrialisation and all-round development, there is an increasing depend- 
ence upon scientific literature printed in English. That is why, even in 
many States and Universities, which once seemed most anxious to reduce 
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the quantum of English at all levels of education, or to replace it as a 
medium of instruction, the effort has been soft-pedalled, and sometimes 
the machinery has been put in the reverse gear. There is also the legitimate 
desire to listen in to the world, and an even stronger desire to make 
ourselves heard in the world’s councils. Our country’s influence in world 
affairs, it is being said, has been largely due to our command of the English 
language. It is, therefore, not the professors of English alone, or for that 
matter the Indo-Anglian writers, that have a stake in the retention of English 
in this country. The whole of the educated minority has; and this 
minority is probably on the increase, and is alone able to realise that the 
world is daily shrinking and its people are becoming, more and more, as 
St. Paul said, members one of another. 

While the cause of English is recommending itself powerfully to the 
Indian intelligentsia, the cause of Hindi suffers from its supporters quite 
as much as from its opponents. There is the Hindi fanatic, who must ram 
the language down the throats of the whole sub-continent. ‘There is the 
Hindi pedant, who will scare simple people away with uncouth sesqui- 
pedalian coinages in replacement of simple monosyllabic English words for 
simple (English) things. There is the regional writer, who abhors the 
intrusion of another language into his own serene, comfortably walled pre- 
serves. There is the general, and perfectly understandable, reluctance of 
young and, old to learn a new language. The old, well, are old ; and the 
young have their hands more than full. 

We must not entirely forget the limitations of Hindi itself. As a 
language, it is thin and requires increasing doses of Sanskrit tonics if it 
would serve any useful modern purposes. With the growing elimination 
of foreign elements, which include not only English but Persian, it has 
become progressively emasculated ; and while trying to meet the non-Hindi 
man half-way, it is giving the shudders to the true-blue devotee of Hindi. 
Also, as a literature, it is not stunningly rich or lively. 

The opposition to Hindi from the protagonists of the regional 
languages is, therefore, more solid and, generally, more conscious, than the 
opposition from the lovers or champions of English. In this contest be- 
tween the national and the regional language, English—like most third 
parties—is the gainer. Witness the recent cry in Madras for immediate 
reinstatement of English—‘‘ our window upon the world”. 

Apart from vested interests and fanaticisms, many of the disputes 
and obstinate questionings might have been saved if we undulged in a wee 
bit of clear thinking. English played in the British days, three several 
réles in our country. It was the medium of instruction in a fair number 
of schools and in all universities. Even where it was not a medium, it 
was taught, and taught well over several years in all schools. It was the ofh- 
cial language at all levels. It was our one means of contact with the world 
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at large. World knowledge came to us in English translations. World 
literature reached us screened, and often sadly diluted, through English. 
It was a window: it was not all the windows....Still, it would vastly simplify 
our problem if we clearly distinguished between the various rôles that 
English once played in our national and cultural life. As an official, all- 
India language, it must be replaced. It is simply a matter of national self- 
respect. Although we are (still) within the British Commonwealth, we 
have never been a British colony, like Australia or New Zealand or the 
United States of America. Thanks to the tangential character of the 
British contact with our country, English, even at the height of the British 
influence, touched only a microscopic proportion of our population. In 
other words, to the nation as such, English is, and has ever been, a foreign 
language. It is proof of the common sense and realism of the British 
Council that it is content to teach us to teach it as a foreign language. ‘The 
sooner, therefore, we abandon the use of English in our official life, the 
better for the growth and realisation of our democracy. But should it be 
replaced by Hindi at all levels, or only at some? But that is not much 
to. the purpose here, 

We have, since Independence, tried to make up to our regional 
languages for their long neglect. Not only have the ex-Anglo-Vernacular 
schools extended the regional medium to all classes and to all subjects, 
including English; but the regional language is now compulsory, 
or all but compulsory, in all English-medium schools. The regional 
language is going full blast in some universities, while one or the other 
has replaced English by Hindi. The classic educational principle, that 
education is best imparted in the mother-tongue, is everywhere asserting 
itself ; and the general trend seems to be towards regionalising the medium 
of university education also. 

What, then, of the future of English in our country ? 

The crystal-gazer’s crystal is far from crystal-clear; but some safe 
guesses can be made. ‘The attitude to English at the State level varies 
widely from State to State; it has also varied widely from time to time in 
the same State. It has depended on the personal whims of the panjandrum 
in office; and there seems to be an impression that power is no power 
unless it can be used anyhow, and quickly. This has created confusion 
and a climate of uncertainty, not to say insecurity, and undermined what 
little standards of efficiency we still had left in our teaching. Nothing 
seéms to matter at any time when anything may happen any time. There 
are no clear directives, too, from the Centre, and what directives do emanate 
variously from various central authorities have behind them no compelling, 
legal or moral, force ; our sputniks have proved, so far, damp squibs. There 
is consequently a tragic gap between school and university. The leap from 
the regional medium to the English is fatal to all but the stoutest limbs ; 
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and we are all limping along through our higher education, through old 
and new courses, through the wildest short-notice experiments and innova- 
tions, making much ado about nothing, in a veritable frenzy of strenua 
inertia that would make the angels, if any still existed, weep. Teachers 
and taught are all catight in a vortex, which is also a vicious circle. The 
herculean task of bridging the gulf between school and college falls on 
frail shoulders. All told, it seems English has fallen on evil days and most 
un-English tongues. 

But there persists, all round, a feeling that English must remain in 
some measure, in school as well as college, as a subject if not as medium. 
There is also a feeble—hope shall I call it >—that, by some magic, English 
will be taught better, both in school and college. At this very moment, at 
Hyderabad, school and college teachers are being trained to teach English 
with the maximum efficiency in a minimum of time. Meanwhile, English 
is becoming less and less recognisably English. With our success in teaching 
English as a foreign language, it will indeed become a foreign language— 
particularly to the English. It is also becoming an embarrassment and a 
source of humiliation to students who honestly wish to know it and stoutly 
believe it is in their interest to know it well. In their anxiety to reduce 
the gap between school and college, universities are relieving the English 
load, both in quality and quantity. We have tutorials. In any case, we 
have tutorial marks. Are we making progress? Not the most sanguine 
optimist could say Yes. 

The future of English is dark. Well, the future of our entire 
education is dark. Are the two questions inter-connected? I don’t know. 

It seems to me we have not yet tried to tackle the problem, not really 
tried. We have played with it. It is one of the many prices we have to 
pay for democracy. But that way madness lies...... 

The future of English? ‘The future alone shall tell. 
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Is Mystic Experience 
True ? 


K. VEERABHADRAPPA 


TT was a time in the history of Indian and European 
thought when mystic experience was not only taken for granted but was 
considered as the summum bonum of life. With the advance of science 
mysticism is put on the defensive. The mechanistic conception of the 
universe reached its high water-mark in the 19th century. But since 1920 
there has been a reaction against the purely materialistic outlook. ‘The 
rank and file of the spiritualists have been reinforced by certain well-known 
rationalists whose conversion to spiritualism was precipitated by the 
philosophical speculations of famous scientists like Sir Arthur Eddington 
and Sir James Jeans. The world is divided into three camps over this 
problem. ‘There are those who condemn mysticism as a relic of the 
superstitious past unworthy of a modern rationalist who believes in the 
progress of mankind through science and the scientific outlook. There are 
others who condemn matter and scientific enquiry as an unworthy preoccu- 
pation and believe that spirit alone constitutes the central core of reality 
and would fain replace modern science with some ancient religion for the 
salvation of mankind. But this is a microscopic minority. The broad 
majority of the people, who follow the’ middie path, are glad of the 
advance of science and its modern fruits but believe at the same time that 
there are certain departments of investigation which cannot do without 
the assumption of a spiritualistic, purposive reality which constitutes the 
apex of the pyramid of reality. 

The modern defence of mysticism proceeds with a criticism of 
modern science. The protagonists of mysticism find it very significant 
that after all science is utterly incompetent to explain the existence of the 
world as we know it. “Existence itself is a problem beyond its scope.” 
But the scientific materialist would answer that that is not the problem of 
science. Science is satisfied with an explanation of how things occur and 
never bothers itself about the “why” of things. He would admit the 
possibility of anything. The ultimate reality is a question of belief. The 
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“ bounds of the possible do not coincide with and are not set by the limits 
of our present powers of comprehension ” (McDougall). The convinced 
materialist is sick of the fruitless search after the spiritualistic Absolute and 
does not bother about spiritual phenomena. 

As a matter of fact spiritual phenomena need a different type of 
investigation. It may not be scientific in the orthodox sense of scientific 
method. But it is essentially a question of human experience. Science 
cannot boast of the same level of progress in investigating life as in the 
realm of matter. Still less can it do so in mental science. Despite the 
extreme materialist the existence of mind apart from matter has been 
admitted at any rate after Sigmund Freud. The layers of mind which are 
not physical layers, the existence of urges which cannot be reduced to mere 
functions of matter, all point to a realm which defies the scientist yet lures 
him with its strange phenomena. Another significant chapter in the 
history of mental science was opened with the establishment of the Psychi- 
cal Research Society in London, which has had as presidents and office- 
bearers scientists of undoubted fame. Furthermore, the writer finds it 
hard to dismiss mystical experience and spiritual phenomena after himself 
finding evidence to support telepathy and clairvoyance. If this experience 
is mental and non-material or if matter behaves in the way that spiritualists 
have experienced, it will not be unscientific to believe in mysticism. Buta 
rationalist’s assent to mysticism is a guarded one. He has to distinguish 
the true from the false. A critical attitude towards mystical phenomena 
will prevent him falling into the pitfalls of charlatanism. 

Mysticism is the irreducible minimum core of all religions. It is 


“anubhava”. The Sharanas were the great mystics of Karnataka in the 
times of Sri Basava. “ Anubhava” means experience, that is spiritual 
experience. 


The mystic experiences of Sister Akkamahadevi stand comparison 
with those of Mira Bai of Northern India. If Lord Krishna was the only 
real husband for Mira Bai, Channamallikarjuna was the only real 
husband to Akkamahadevi. Allamaprabhu’s spiritual experiences, his 
intensely rationalistic mystic experiences, sound so akin to the mystic ex- 
perience of the great saints all over the world that one cannot dismiss them 
as accidental coincidences. The mystic experience is the same all over the 
world. It is the experience of the core of spiritual reality. Before a 
devotee attains the acme of mystical experience he has to pass through 
various stages. The analysis of these stages may vary from clime to clime 
and culture to culture. But that such experience can only be obtained by 
stages is a matter of importance. The mystic experience is found ina 
greater or lesser degree in all kinds of human experience. Lunacy, 
mediumship, and poetic inspiration all belong to the same category of 
mystic experience, although their values differ. The Veerasaiva saints 
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have postulated six stages, Bhakta, Mahesha, Pranalingi, Prasadi, Sharana, 
Ikya to attain the merger with the Absolute. We can find in Veerasaiva 
mysticism the four characteristics déscribed by W. R. Inge. They are the 
stages of esoteric knowledge which can be learned by subordination at the 
feet of an expert. 

In fact, Veerasaiva Mysticism is an unexplored field. Any amount of 
labour bestowed by scholars to unearth this inexhaustible mine of mystic 
experience is bound to prove fruitful. Sri Aurobindo postulates seven 
stages. Christian mysticism postulates three stages, the stage of purifica- 
tion, the stage of illumination, the stage of inner unity. The principle 
involved in this gradual progress is the same in all systems. The spiritual 
pilgrim. has to quell the desires and passions that bind his soul to matter. 
Very often the individual becomes confused and highly distressed. The 
arishadvargas are an obstacle to him. The Devil tempts him. Mara comes 
in his way. He faces darkness everywhere. Alone in the darkness he cries 
in despair. ‘Then succour comes to him from God. By a sudden flash 
of spiritual lightning he enters into a nameless communion with the 
Absolute. It is the flight of the alone to the alone. It defies description 
and at best can be described in contradictory terms. Yajnavalkya’s Netz, 
Neti (not this, not this) finds its counterpart in the Nescio, Nescio of 
St. Bernard. It is a darkness which is brighter than millions of suns, It 
is a sort of ignorance before which worldly knowledge is no knowledge. 

After making himself free from desires and passions the Sadhaka 
fixes his attention inward to enable himself to be flooded with divine joy. 
The mystic prostrates himself before the Divine. This union of the indi- 
vidual soul with the Absolute is often compared to the sexual for its intense 
pleasure. It is a Divine orison. ‘I’ and ‘thou’ are merged. The ‘I’ 
becomes the ‘thou’. ‘The mystic of the Shankara type loves to say ‘I am 
Brahman.’ Though this kind of monism has its dangers, it is the inevitable 
philosophy of almost all mystics, as William James has recognized. It is 
an experience which is supra-mental and supra-rational. Reason exists as 
a slave and not as the master of spiritual experience. This is why Sri 
Ramakrishna used to urge that too much tarka is a hindrance to spiritual 
progress. It is humility, self-surrender, and complete destruction of the 
ego-consciousness which enable one to touch the divine springs of the 
universe. 

After having tasted the bliss of Turyavastha, the final stage of merger 
with the Divine, one cannot come back to ordinary consciousness. Only 
those who are meant to be the shepherds of the world, like Christ, Sri 
Krishna, Basava, Sri Ramakrishna, can come back to lead men through the 
vale of samsara. The devotee exists and hankers after the ego-conscious- 
ness in order that he may pray more and do the will of God and serve 
him more. The mystic is, therefore, intensely active, as no-one else can 
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be, as witness Socrates, Buddha when he preached his religion, Sri Basava, 
and Gandhi in modern times. The mystic experience is not the monopoly 
of the purely contemplative, although contemplation is necessary for the 
realization of God. The active man also can reach spiritual heights ( and 
he is also a mystic ), provided he acts on the dictates of his inner voice and 
unselfishly. Both Martha and Mary, Rachel and Leah, Peter and John, 
can receive the blessings of Christ. 

William James has, after careful examination, found some charac- 
teristics of mystic experience. The mystic experience is ineffable, passive, 
and transient. Hindu mysticism possesses all these characteristics and has 
had the persistency of living even in the modern world and is likely to lead 
the world spiritually. Whatever may be said about the socialistic experi- 
ment in Soviet Russia, as an Indian author says, “ enthusiastic ethical 
consciousness can flourish only among a people who are deeply interested 
in what is more than man and to whom mysticism opens out a more than 
human channel to the search after goodness, love and beauty.” 

With the achievements of science men have become proud. But 
pride goeth before a fall. It is not the atomic bomb that can save mankind 
from destruction but humility before God. Christian humility needs 
restoration. This does not mean that man should not continue his scientific 
experiments. The exploitation of nature should continue for the benefit 
of man. But he should realise that “ Man is a spiritual being ; the proper 
work of his mind is to interpret the world according to his higher nature, 
to conquer the material aspects of the world so as to bring them into 
subjection to the spirit” (Robert Bridges ). 

Amidst the tumultuous changes of modern civilization man needs 
the resting-place of a perennial philosophy, and that philosophy can be 
found in mysticism. 
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The Life of Reason 


K. J. SHAH 


Man has been defined as a rational animal ; pride of place being 
thus given to reason as what distinguishes him from, and places him above, 
the rest of creation. At the same time, the importance of reason in the 
life of man has been continuously disputed. It has been contended that 
reason is barren, and experience, instinct, moral or mystic intuition are of 
greater importance than reason. What I propose to do in this essay is to 
take up this challenge on behalf of reason, and show in a general way that 
the antithesis between reason and experience, intuition, etc., is a misunder- 
standing, and that the high place given to reason is more than vindicated 
if reason is understood in its true light. 

Rarely has the réle of reason been challenged in the field of 
science, though sometimes an antithesis is set up between reason and 
experience. This antithesis gains plausibility only if we restrict reason 
to mean deductive reasoning. But this is a restriction we impose ; it is 
not inherent in reason itself. The -methodology of science, which is 
inductive, manifests a different pattern of rationality, in which observation 
and experiment play a vital rôle. In science a statement depends for its 
truth on experience, not merely on the forms of our thinking, as in logic 
or mathematics. 

Even if we accept in this manner the rôle of reason in science, has 
it mot been said that the ever-changing theories of science give us only 
relative truth, and not the absolute or ultimate truth? Philosophers have 
claimed to discover the ultimate truth by means of reason alone ; but judged 
by their performance—Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Hegel—reason has 
miserably failed; for how can all these philosophers with their contra- 
dictory theories be right at the same time? Not only that: Kant, perhaps 
the greatest modern philosopher, finds contradictions within reason itself. 
According to him, reason, following its own lead, has to say both that 
the world has a beginning and that it has no beginning ; that everything 
is causally determined and that it is not so determined and man’s will is 
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free; that there is a creator and that there is not a creator. Thus reason 
fails to deliver to us the ultimate truth either in the field of nature or in 
the field of human conduct—morality and the existence of God. 

Let us, first, note that these limitations of reason have been discovered 
by reason itself. Secondly, the claim of reason to discover ultimate truth 
is not justified, because this search for ultimate truth, as Kant and the 
moderns say, is unjustified. If so, the claim of science to give us truth, not 
the truth, cannot be ignored; Nor, thirdly, can reason be denied its rôle 
in the field of conduct. Kant himself is led on to the discovery of another 
aspect of reason—the practical aspect. It might be suggested that, not 
reason through morality, but the instincts govern our conduct. They are 
the springs of all human activity. True, but what makes man man, and 
distinguishes him from animals, is that he attempts a harmony of these 
instincts in the individual and the community. This harmony is achieved 
through reason, which takes hold of the instincts, moulds them, and 
brands them as good or bad. Reason manifested in the performance of 
this function is morality. The criteria of right and wrong in this field are 
not inflexible, nor are they easily and mechanically applicable ; nonetheless 
they are rational. 

But is not self-realisation the highest knowledge and beyond the scope 
of reason? Is not experience, intuition, the most important thing here? 
It seems that here at least reason must accept defeat. ‘There is, indeed, 
truth in the claims of intuition. All the major discoveries, the major 
strides in the life of mankind are the results of intuition. By no known 
rational process could Newton have discovered gravitation from the then 
existing knowledge. It was a new idea. But it was regarded as a new idea 
and not a madman’s fancy, because there was set up a new rational process 
of determining right and wrong. What I want to suggest is that the 
intuition would not have been recognised as such either by us or by Newton 
himself, but for the setting up of the rational techniques involved. Intui- 
tion by itself is blind. 

What is true in the case of gravitation is true in the case of the 
mystic’s intuition of God. To recognise it as intuition there has to be a 
rational process. There have to be criteria for deciding whether it is God 
or the Devil that is intuited. These criteria would define a way of living 
not by reference to its details, but by reference to its main features. At 
the same time, these main features cannot be understood except in a setting 
of details; without the details, they will be formal and liable to be mis- 
understood. Even in the field of mysticism what we have is the revelation 
of another aspect of reason. 

Thus we find that reason is accused of limitations only because we 
look upon reason as the six blind men did the elephant ; only because we 
think that reason is one homogeneous thing; whereas in fact it has many 
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facets. Reason is acoused of being barren because we think of reason as 
abstracted from its several facets and create a contrast between reason and 
observation, reason and intuition—when, really, observation and intuition 
are by themselves nothing. Really they are other aspects of reason. By 
this contrast we only pitch reason against reason. But, like love, reason 
is a many-splendoured thing—a dome of many-coloured class, stained with 
the white radiance of eternity—encompassing, giving unity to, and united 
by the individual and the community. And the story of mankind is not 
yet at an end, and before it is over many a new facet may be added, and the 
life of the individual as also of the community be a richer unity. After 
all, man’s intuition has not been wrong in proclaiming that man is a rational 
animal, and thus giving pride of place to the reason in him. 
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The Eclipse of Freedom 


and Democracy 


R. P. MASANI 


Ta victory of the allied nations in the war of 1914-18, avowedly 
waged to make the world safe for democracy, and the inauguration of the 
League of Nations after the victory of the allied nations in that conflict 
with high hopes of strengthening the foundations of democracy and ensur- 
ing world harmony and world peace, could not prevent another 
conflagration. The victory of the united nations in that catastrophic 
struggle was followed by another organization to promote world peace. But 
there has since been no end to tensions between one group of countries 
and another, and we have been witnessing the amazing spectacle of not 
a few free nations accustomed to democratic methods of government, lapsing 
into absolutism and totalitarianism. ‘The infant democracies sét up during 
the last four decades have been tumbling down, yielding place to dictator- 
ships. Even in freedom-loving countries in the East as well as the West 
the tendency to put restrictions on individual liberty is growing. Instead 
of securing greater freedom people seem to be losing all types of freedom 
associated with the democratic way of life. Just as the trade cycle brings 
boom and depression in turn, so also what may be called the political cycle 
seems to bring liberty and repression in turn. 

What, it may be asked, is the explanation for such periodic eclipses 
of liberty and democracy? If one believes that the story of human progress 
is the story of gradual emancipation of the human personality from the 
shackles by which its creative power is restrained, that the emancipation of 
individuality is the same thing as the growth of liberty, and that there is 
an organic relationship between the growth of freedom and the develop- 
ment of free institutions and civilization, why is it that the progress of 
democracy is retarded at every stage? The explanation is simple enough. 
Even among people of advanced democratic countries, the conditions 
essential for the maintenance of the democratic system of government are 
wanting. They forget what factors are essential for and what are prejudi- 
cial to the growth of freedom and free institutions. In other words, the 
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conditions vital to what Edmund Burke in his felicitous words calls “ a life 
of manly, moral, regulated liberty ”, are ignored. 

Confining our survey to India only, for our present purpose, it seems 
desirable to recall briefly the ancient tradition of Indian thought concerning 
the dignity of human personality and freedom. The earliest spiritual 
concept that has come down to the people of India from the sages is that 
there is but one life, one self dwelling in all. This belief in the immanence 
of God in man and the oneness of the human race induced reverence for 
life and belief in the inherent goodness of man, in the dignity and freedom 
of the individual, and the spirit of universalism. The highest ideal of 
education and scholarship was self-knowledge, self-realization, self-discipline 
and the perfection of one’s personality. According to this ideal the truly 
educated man was he who knew himself, who had a clear insight into the 
causes of things and had a scholar’s outlook on life, the scholar’s sense of 
justice, the man of spirit who had by rigid discipline freed himself from 
the limitations of time and space and contributed towards the furtherance 
of universal life ; in short the whole man, the free man, the perfect man. 

Freedom has different connotations for different people. For the 
ordinary man freedom implies conditions in which one’s body, mind and 
spirit can grow unhampered—freedom of conscience, freedom of speech, 
freedom of movement and freedom of action. To these four freedoms two 
were added in the declarations issued on behalf of the allied nations during 
the last war—freedom from want and freedom from fear. It does not 
follow, however, that where those freedoms are conceded, there is adequate 
realization of the privileges as well as the obligations of freedom. It was 
an inspiring conception of Hegel that freedom meant the liberation of all 
the powers of man for the social good. Green linked the worth of the 
individual to the institutions with which he was associated. Freedom, 
according to his conception, was a positive power of doing or enjoying 
something worth doing or enjoying in common with others. Thus was 
corporate life vitalized. Thus was evolved the theory that the individual 
becomes what he is by including in his being his relations with society 
and realises within himself the spirit and will of the whole social organism. 
Herein lies the justification of the claim of the law upon the conscience of 
the members of a civilised society, whose legislature functions on a demo- 
cratic basis. In obeying the law a member of a democratic state merely 
obeys his own self. 

Reverting to India, the ancient social and political tradition was 
democratic. The first picture of the Indo-Aryans, as it is presented in 
the mystical and philosophical Vedic hymns, introduces to the world a 
united people living a simple life, attaching great importance to simplicity 
and purity of body and mind for the salvation of their souls. The basis 
of the state as well as society was a simple life. Civilization had, so to 
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say, its beginning in the peasant’s field and hut. The concept underlying 
the social organization of those people was the heritage of the still more 
ancient civilization which the Aryan settlers in India had brought with 
them from their original homeland not yet definitely located. ‘The structure 
of society they reared in their new abode corresponded closely to that evolved 
by their ancestors, during the period of Indo-Iranian unity, on the func- 
tional classification of individuals. Neither the ancient Iranians nor the 
seers of the early Vedic period had any idea of class exclusiveness. ‘The 
ideas of organic unity and interdependence ran through the scheme. Despite 
the functional classification each class was regarded as an integral part of 
the fabric of society. In India a gulf was subsequently gradually created 
between the different classes, so that by the end of the Vedic period each 
evolved into a rigid caste. 

Based though the social organization was on the differentiation of 
individuals it was not the individualism developed on the basis of self- 
interest, but the individualism in which one might be able to render the 
best possible service to society and help in the maintenance of a stable social 
equilibrium. Working together, the various groups constantly contributed 
to the common life of their cities and villages, and their team spirit led 
to a remarkable development of corporate life, concerted action and demo- 
cratic institutions. Thus a system which at first sight appears to be 
repugnant to the fundamental principles of democracy was instrumental in 
creating a strong sense of solidarity, fraternity and democracy and in evolv- 
ing a socio-economic system on the basis of collaboration. Under its 
influence the genius of the people for corporate action expressed itself in 
a variety of self-governing institutions with highly developed constitutions. 

Foremost among these self-governing institutions were the village 
communities. They were compared by Megasthenes, who spent a long 
time in the court of Chandragupta, to little independent republics. Equally 
efficient and strongly imbued with the sense of fellowship and solidarity 
were the craft-guilds and merchant-guilds, which were governed by their 
own laws which even the king was expected to recognize and respect. The 
guilds merely represented a type of the self-governing bodies which 
flourished at one time or another all over the peninsula. Megasthenes 
records the tradition heard by him that sovereignty was dissolved and that 
democratic governments had been set up in various places. The greater 
portion of Aryan India— north, west, and south—was covered with 
republican institutions. Only in the Doab, and from Delhi eastward 
to Allahabad, did monarchy still prevail. Farther east, in the Prachi, there 
was the Samarajya (literally, a combination of monarchies) or a federal 
imperialism around one dominant member. Except the Doab and Magadha 
the whole country was republican. 

In the sphere of local government there were provincial and urban 
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corporations, Paura and Janapada, organized on lines beloved of the most 
ardent advocate of local self-government in modern times. In western 
countries local government represents a process of devolution of power from 
the central authority, but in India local bodies were practically sui generis. 
They grew independently out of the conditions created by caste life, which 
set up a system of self-government and indigenous autonomous institutions. 
Invasion followed invasion, the map of India was changed in succession 
by invaders from the mountains, Scythians, Turkomans, Pathans, Marathas, 
Mughals, followed by peaceful penetrators from the sea, Portuguese, 
French, Dutch, English, but the autonomous organizations lasted in one 
form or another and were in existence when the English assumed territorial 
sovereignty. Under their centralising policy the more important self- 
governing institutions vanished, but the village organization survived in 
several places, though only a shadow of its former self. The heritage of 
knowledge of and experience in the art of government has thus come 
to the people not merely through the caste organizations but also through 
the ancient Indian policy and system of administration, particularly the 
ancient autonomous institutions which flourished in several parts of the 
country down to the fourth century before Christ. 

Turning to the spiritual government of the world, we notice again 
a striking parallelism of thought between the Aryan settlers in India and 
the ancient Iranians concerning an all-pervasive moral law, Ryg, governing 
the entire universe. The conception of Rta corresponds closely to the 
mystical doctrine of Asha as embodied in the Gathas of the prophet of 
ancient Iran, Zarathushtra. In those sacred songs Asha is a profound 
spiritual truth, or spiritual law, in accordance with which the universe is 
fashioned and governed. Philologists have shown that phonetically Asha 
in the Avesta is identical with Rta. The phonetic identity is, however, not 
so important as the identity of thought. Ria has the same significance as 
the comprehensive term Asha, indicating that this fundamental conception 
of progress heavenwards in consonance with an all-pervasive spiritual law is 
common to the philosophy of all Indo-Iranian people. Law, in this all- 
inclusive sense of order, symmetry, discipline, and harmony, including all 
acts of purity, truthfulness and benevolence, is thus enthroned in both the 
systems, Zoroastrianism and Hinduism, on the pedestal of religion and 
divinity. It is this law, this path of Asha ( Ashahe pantao ) or of Rta 
(ritasya pantha ) by which man may attain the goal of the highest spiritual 
bliss by furthering the Mighty Word of the All-knowing Creator and 
establish, or rather restore, the kingdom of God on earth. What, it may 
be asked, have all these flights to the celested sphere to do with our quest 
for the causes of phenomena pertaining to the cultural sphere such as the 
eclipse of individual freedom and systems of government of free nations ? 
The answer is that a little excursion of the sort is necessary to indicate 
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and emphasize the fact that a nation can evolve a healthy and vigorous 
form of government only on the lines prescribed by its individuality and 
history, and that it is not possible to grapple intelligently with the pro- 
blems of the present and the future without a sense of historical develop- 
ment, 

In his book Rise of the Maratha Power, Mahadeo Govind Ranade 
observes that the elaborate system of village councils in India had been 
developed in ancient times to a point which enabled it to survive all foreign 
interference. The survival was, however, but a faint relic of the past. The 
decay of popular institutions and of constitutional traditions dates from 
A.D. 650. “From that date,” says Jayaswal in Hindu Polity, “the com- 
munity ceases to breathe freedom.” The causes of the decay, he adds, must 
be internal, The Hun invasion alone could not explain it. The Huns 
were fully crushed within a century. “ Yet the old life refused to return.” 
The imperialism of the Guptas, followed by other autocracies and by the 
Muslim and Mughal centralised despotisms, was partly responsible for it. 
In the days of Shivaji there was a revival of the ancient ideas and a con- 
stitution was drawn up based on the Sukraniti and Mahabharata. The 
system evolved was only one part of the ancient polity. ‘The people had 
their Ashta Pradhan, corresponding to the Parishad of Ancient India, but 
they had forgotten provincial and urban corporations, the Paura and the 
Janapada, which had vanished beyond recall. The only popular assembly 
existing in the Deccan when the English annexed the Peshwa’s dominions, 
was the village council, the Panchayet. Mountstuart Elphinstone did his 
best to preserve it intact, but as the administration became more complex 
and centralised, it lost much of its power and prerogative. 

To Mountstuart Elphinstone may also be given the credit of being 
the first to see the vision of a self-governing India. A new era of enlighten- 
ment was then dawning. The first three decades of the nineteenth century 
constituted the golden age for liberalism and reform, the age of liberal- 
minded statesmen such as Burke, Pitt and Wilberforce in England, and 
Wellesley, Lord Hastings, Munro, Malcolm, Elphinstone, Metcalfe, and 
Bentinck in India, all filled with lofty ideas of their obligations to the 
people committed to their care. All foresaw that the day of separation 
must come, but none so vividly as Elphinstone. The end of British domi- 
nation should, he held, coincide with the transfer of power to the people. 
Advocating an active policy for educating the people and pursuing it in 
practical administration, he looked forward to their improvement reaching 
such a pitch as would render it unnecessary, if not impossible, for a foreign 
nation to retain the government, 

In view of the prevailing ignorance of the people and lack of 
homogeneity, Elphinstone had put the day for the attainment of self-gov- 
ernment at an “ immeasurable distance”. Within a decade after his retire- 
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ment, however, Macaulay brought it nearer. Under the impetus given by 
him for education on western lines Victorian India made considerable 
progress in imbibing ideas of political freedom, democratic principles of 
government and parliamentary institutions of the British type. All the 
British statesmen and administrators who had enunciated or endorsed the 
policy of educating and training Indians for self-government had encour- 
aged them to believe that the political freedom, the political institutions 
and the form of autonomous government then envisaged would be of the 
recognised British type. But to implement the pledge was not an easy 
matter for their successors. Apart from the factor of self-interest, the 
problem of instituting constitutional reforms and parting with authority 
bristled with administrative difficulties. Even the best of British friends 
of the Indian people felt from the latter half of the nineteenth century 
till the closing days of the British regime that the essential pre-requisites 
for parliamentary democracy were lacking. The pace of progress towards 
representative government was, therefore, painfully slow. The enlarge- 
ment of the councils and provisions for separate elections in response to 
demands from minorities engendered communal rivalries and created new 
difficulties. The growing strength and influence of the Indian National 
Congress and its demand for the transfer of power to the people gave rise 
to apprehensions among the Muslims that the rule of the majority com- 
munity would mean Hindu Raj. How Muslim opposition stiffened year 
after year and hampered constitutional advance, and how ruinous was the 
price that had to be paid to obtain self-government, is recent history. 

Having obtained independence, do the people of India and other 
countries enjoy the blessings of democracy? The post-war experience of 
the world is that there is a total or partial eclipse of democracy everywhere. 
What can we hope for the future? If democracy means government of the 
people by the people, does it imply that in it the voice of the people is 
heard and heeded? Is the voice that is heard that of citizens endowed 
with minds of their own? If they have minds of their own, do they get 
facts on which to base their opinion? ‘There can be liberty and demo- 
cracy only where there are enlightened and critical minds and where there 
is informed public opinion. ‘The masses to whom a democratic constitu- 
tion is given cannot be expected to register their minds at the polls unless 
they have minds to register. 

The vital question is, do people, whether literate or illiterate, who 
receive freedom and free institutions, acquire that poise characteristic of 
a disciplined mind, that balance between emotion and intellect which comes 
only by self-discipline, that detachment which holds temper and passion 
at arm’s length, that intellectual integrity which enables one to appreciate 
one’s opponent’s point of view, that self-mastery and spirit of tolerance, 
which are the essential conditions for the development of free individuals 
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and institutions and nations? Do they possess the qualities, capacity and 
qualifications necessary to make a democracy what it should be? 

To understand what a democracy should be, one may turn to the 
classic statement of Mill. The State is not an end in itself. It exists, he 
observes, to promote ends beyond itself, namely, the well-being of its 
members. Democratic freedom does not merely mean freedom from dic- 
tation. It means also the liberation of one’s powers and faculties for the 
social good. It implies also the liberty of free souls rather than of free 
minds. The only real freedom is moral freedom, as laid down in Joubert’s 
famous dictum, “ Liberty! Liberty! In all things justice and there will be 
Liberty.” Only in this sense is freedom of mind the soul of democracy. 
It is for want of such a comprehensive conception of freedom and demo- 
cracy that we witness democratic regime after regime in the East collapsing, 
yielding place to dictatorship. 

From a truly disciplined mind we expect intellectual integrity and 
intellectual charity. People possessing moral integrity are often wanting in 
intellectual integrity. In moments of excitement they are swept off their 
feet by the popular cry of the moment and indulge in jeer and sneer. ‘That 
is not the weapon with which the possessor of a disciplined mind confronts 
those who hold views different from his. Open-minded as he is, he is 
ready to listen to and respect their point of view, and refrains from resort- 
ing to undemocratic methods to press his own, or from breaking the law 
or resorting to violence. ‘lhe recent manifestations of confused thinking 
and indisciphine among students and adults alike and the tendency on the 
part of democratic regimes to cling to power by resorting to unconstitu- 
tional and undemocratic methods emphasise the need to check the growing 
menace to democracy and liberty. Writers, teachers, leaders of thought, all 
have to bestir themselves and join in strengthening the foundations of demo- 
cracy and keeping alive the flame of liberty in the hearts of the people. 

On this occasion when Karnatak celebrates the sixty-first birthday 
of Wrangler D. C. Pavate, the esteemed Vice-Chancellor of Karnatak Uni- 
versity, may the attention of the authorities of this University and other aca- 
demic institutions in India be invited to a neglected aspect of academic 
education, namely the need to train the youth of the country to correct 
modes of thinking and ratiocination and to encourage them to cultivate the 
habit of clear and independent thinking, which should not be confused 
with defiance of authority? May one also appeal to them to hark back 
to the humanistic tradition of ancient Indian thought and develop the 
scholar’s sense of justice and that spirit of tolerance and sense of solidarity 
and loyalty to common interests, without which democracy becomes a 


mockery ? 
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Fifty Million Unemployed 


MICHAEL YOUNG 


Do you think it is true to say that we have got rid of unemploy- 
ment? If you are thinking of Britain, or of most other Western countries, 
it is true, Today, twenty years after the peak of unemployment in the 
Great Depression, there are in most places jobs looking for people. But 
only in the West. In the peasant countries of Asia, mass unemployment 
still exists on such a scale as to dwarf the pre-war unemployment which 
brought Hitler to power in Germany, and nearly wrecked the British and 
American economies. If in the thirties the great task was to abolish 
unemployment in the industrial West, in the fifties and sixties the far 
greater task is to abolish unemployment in the agricultural East. 

Of course, it is impossible to say just how many unemployed there 
are. Figures are not kept by Governments in the East. There are not 
Employment Exchanges where out-of-work farm workers can go and 
register themselves as unemployed. But the fact that you cannot measure 
unemployment accurately certainly does not mean that there is none of it. 

Every large country of Asia has millions upon millions of unemploy- 
ed. And the consequences are just as bad as in Western countries. People 
who would like to work and produce, to help themselves, their families and 
their fellows, are condemned to idleness. Their countries suffer and they 
suffer, not only from want, but from apathy and the loss of self-respect 
which are the highest costs of unemployment everywhere. 

In India there is so little land to be shared out, and it is so unpro- 
ductive, that mixed farming is usually impossible. In India farms of less 
than two acres are very common. In whole provinces, containing many 
tens of millions of people, the average farm is not much more than three 
acres—three acres as compared with the average of 67 acres for farms in 
England and Wales, and about 200 acres in the United States! And not 
only are farms smaller, but production per acre is far less than in the West. 
Over-intensive grazing and cultivation, without proper flood control, have 
produced extensive soil erosion; fertilisers and manure are little used. 
320 
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The result is that there is not enough food. for human beings, let 
alone animals. This does not mean that there are few animals. Quite the 
contrary. But because there is little food for them, they are starved, 
diseased and mostly useless to man. Many are not looked after at all but 
left to fend for themselves, summer and winter. Since there are few useful 
animals to look after and little equipment which has to be repaired, the 
peasant’s agricultural work is mainly confined to the growing season, and 
that is liable to be a very short one indeed. 

Rain is not spread out over the whole year as in Britain. The 
monsoon rains are compressed into short periods of the year. Work is 
largely concentrated in those periods. For most of the rest of the year 
the peasant is idle. He has more work if he is lucky enough to have the 
benefit’ of irrigation. Wherever monsoon rain is stored, it can be used to 
grow extra crops. One purpose of the Damodar Valley Scheme and other 
similar ones started by the Government of India, is to store water for irri- 
gation in large reservoirs, and as a result to éxtend the period of 
employment. 

Investigators have estimated that Bengal peasants growing jute are 
idle for nine months, of the year. In Bihar and Orissa peasants are idle 
for five months, in parts of Uttar Pradesh for over six months, in the Pun- 
jab for seven months. It would probably be underestimating to take the 
average pcriod of agricultural- unemployment for Indian peasants at six 
months in every year. _ 

On this basis, if you take the working population in Indian agri- 
culture as about 100 millions, average annual unemployment on the land 
would be at least 50 millions. What is worse, the total of unemployment 
is rising steadily as the population increases and the average size of agri- 
cultural holdings diminishes. ; 

It is surprising that a good many Western economists seem to have 
taken it almost for granted that unemployment is a problem of the indus- 
trial countries alone. Look at the great classic on the subject, Lord Keynes’ 
General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money, and you will find 
barely a mention of seasonal unemployment. Lord Beveridge’s latest work, 
Full Employment in a Free Society, does not mention agricultural unem- 
ployment. 

When economists do mention the subject they speak about under- 
employment, instead of unemployment. It is difficult to understand exact- 
ly what is meant. Under-employment? Employed for only part of the 
year? In England if a man is out of work for six months we call him 
unemployed, not under-employed. I know there is a case for having 
another word for unemployment in agriculture, on the grounds that the 
out-of-work peasant is not usually available for continuous industrial em- 
ployment, in the way that urban unemployed are. The trouble about 
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under-employment, and the reason I have dropped the word, is that it has 
come to have special associations, as though it were not so serious as un- 
employment. By using under-employment the problem is under-played. 

Western ideag about means of securing full employment are not 
much use to India. The approved Keynesian methods for getting rid of 
unemployment will not work in the East. They will not work in peasant 
countries. The sounder remedy for unemployment in agriculture is to 
expand investment in industry up to the limit of the raw materials avail- 
able, and to develop services of all kinds. Only if people can be taken off 
the land can the number of acres per peasant family be increased, the pro- 
duction of food raised substantially, and mixed farming introduced. 
Industrialisation on a sufficient scale would cure rural unemployment. 

In principle, the remedy is simple enough. ‘Take surplus labour off 
the land and put it into industry and services. The additional people in 
industry will produce urgently needed goods. The additional people in 
other occupations will provide services ranging from agricultural] research 
to preventive health. At the same time the fewer people left in agriculture 
will be able to produce a larger total quantity of food with the help of 
better manufactured equipment and better services. ‘There will be more 
industrial goods and more food. 

But it is not so simple to do. A million debates about economic 
development turn on the practical problem of achieving in practice what 
is so eminently correct in theory. ‘The key question is how to ensure that 
the additional people in industry are fed by the agriculturalists. ‘This 
was the central question in Britain in the industrial revolution and, in a 
new form, is still a central problem. It was the central question in Soviet 
Russia in the inter-war years, particularly in the twenties. It is the central 
question in China and India today. Food—how can more of what is grown 
be obtained for workers in industry and service occupations, and how can 
more of it be grown? 

Before discussing these two questions, the relevance of aid from 
abroad should be stressed. India needs mechanical equipment which can 
only be obtained from overseas. It also needs services from abroad ; its 
greatest need is for technical specialists to advise on development schemes 
and in some cases to carry them through to completion. The equipment 
and the specialists can either be paid for by Indian exports or they can be 
given at the expense of the supplying countries. If they are paid for, it 
can on the whole only be by the export of Indian agricultural products such 
as jute. Some products such as tea, rubber and coffee are grown on 
plantations and do not seriously compete for land with food; but many 
do. When we insist that an English machine should be paid for by an 
Indian export, we are in effect insisting that already famished people 
should have even less food. So the more the industrial countries them- 
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selves cover the cost of machinery and services for India, the more food will 
be available inside India, and the quicker will be the pace of develop- 
ment. 

The first and less critical question will be considered first. How can 
the cultivators be persuaded to part with more of the food they grow? 
Some people believe that all you need to do is to expand industry and the 
problem will solve itself. If new industry is created, more money will, 
they say, be paid out in wages and other incomes; there will be extra 
demand for food so that prices rise; and peasants will be tempted to sell 
more food because they can get higher prices for it. 

Unfortunately it is not so easy. As is often found, peasants may 
react to rising prices by selling less, and continuing with the same income 
that they have been accustomed to get in the past, rather than by selling 
more and getting larger incomes. They may want the extra money much 
less than they want more food for their own consumption. 

Compulsion or persuasion? The Soviet Union relied upon com- 
pulsion. “It must be remembered,” said Lenin at the Eighth Congress 
of Soviets in December 1920, “ that the individual peasants are the strong- 
hold of the capitalist roots in Russia.” So they were treated with scant 
respect, especially the richer ones. In the years immediately after the 
October Revolution, peasants were unwilling to supply grain to the State 
at the low:prices fixed by law, and despite the risk of being shot or im- 
prisoned, preferred to hide it from the armed foraging detachments which 
scoured the villages. As in India, the poorer peasants themselves consumed 
all the food they grew and on the whole the marketable surplus for the 
towns came from the richer peasants. Transferring land from richer to 
poorer peasants meant that more food was eaten in the rural areas and 
smaller surpluses willingly provided by the peasants for the cities. Collectivi- 
sation had to be speeded up in the late twenties primarily as a means of 
incorporating the peasants within an organisation which would be 
amenable to State instruction and would actually deliver surpluses. But 
it was 12 years after the Revolution before the Soviet Government, in con- 
ditions which favoured the growth of its power, had the strength to impose 
collectivisation, and then as Stalin has testified, the mass slaughter of 
animals and destruction of crops very nearly destroyed the State. Such 
extreme measures of compulsion are not practicable for the Indian 
Government, let alone desirable. 

Indian peasants have often been under compulsion too, of a different 
kind, the compulsion to pay taxes, rents and interest on loans either in 
money or in a share of the crop. Since it is to be hoped that, apart from 
the necessary taxes, forced payments of this kind will become less, the 
problem of getting supplies out of the villages may become more rather than 
less pressing. 
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In any case, the more persuasion is used, the better. More and more 
peasants will want to sell food for money if in return they can buy goods 
that they want. It is therefore of the highest importance that industry 
should be making the kind of goods which appeal to the villagers. This 
is not yet being done. People would be willing to sell more food if they 
could only get more bricks for new houses, more bicycles, more cloth and 
above all more simple agricultural implements that were really designed 
to meet the needs of miniature-scale farming. It would help greatly if 
manufacturers were more concerned to find out just what peasants 
do need. 

This is one illustration of the sound general rule that in an agri- 
cultural country industrial expansion should be of the type that will aid 
the cultivator. To produce more goods for a purely urban market may be 
of very little value to the economy as a whole. Factories for production of 
consumer goods that peasants want are like irrigation dams, fertiliser 
factories and improvement of rural transport in that they promote industrial 
expansion and agricultural development. 

But it would be folly to expect that more food can be squeezed out 
of the peasants unless the output of food is raised. ‘This brings us to the 
second question. 

Unless more food is grown, development of industry or services on 
a reasonable scale is impossible. If Indian peasants were richer, even if 
they were no poorer than Russian peasants at the time of the Revolution, 
there might be some prospects of extracting more food out of them without 
any prior increase in production. But it would not only be quite im- 
practicable as things are at present to extort much more food from the 
villages and take it away to the towns. It would also be morally unjust 
because many of the cultivators and even more of the millions of landless 
labourers are already close to starvation. Admittedly, there are some people 
in villages—landlords, moneylenders and richer peasants—whose food 
consumption could be reduced without leading to starvation. But if food 
is to be taken from them, most of it should go to the poorer people in the 
villages. 

Food production must therefore be increased. How? A Westerner, 
with ears for the British Ministry of Agriculture and eyes for pre-war 
Russian propaganda films, is liable to burst out with tractors. Certainly 
tractors are needéd for breaking new land, for river development works, 
and in areas where the bullocks are too few or too weak for adequate plough- 
ing. But the time is not ripe for any attempt to introduce them generally, 
for the following reasons : 


(a) It is no use displacing labour by using tractors for ordinary. 
cultivation unless there is alternative employment. 
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(b) India produces no oil, and would have to rely on expensive 
oil from abroad to provide fuel for tractors. 

(c) It takes time to train operators and mechanics able to carry 
out repairs. 


But the wider use of improved strains of seed could increase yields 
sharply. So could more fertilisers, And above all, so could the develop- 
ment of irrigation. 

Seeds, fertilisers, irrigation—all are vitally necessary. And yet the 
scope of development is bound to be limited by the very shortage of food 
which development purposes to overcome. Workers who build fertiliser 
factories and irrigation dams have to be fed. If there is not enough food for 
the peasants there will not be enough for construction workers and others 
outside agriculture. 

So we come back to seasonal unemployment, already described as an 
outstanding feature of the Indian economy. ‘The millions of unemployed 
consume some food when they are not working as well as when they are 
working. If they could be put to work in the off-season this could be done 
without imposing further large demands on the supply of food available 
after each harvest. Many successful projects run by Indians show that it 
can be done. In order to demonstrate that even foreigners concerned with 
economic ajd can help to relieve unemployment, I have picked out a project 
stimulated by a man from outside India. 

I visited a village in Bengal where I heard that fuller employment 
was being achieved. The village, called Laldaha, was in the area served 
by the Sriniketan Institute of Rural Reconstruction. This Institute, started 
in 1922 by an Englishman working with Rabindranath Tagore, has suc- 
ceeded in encouraging local leadership and activity. In Laldaha, the people, 
working in the off-season to improve their own village, have begun to do 
things for themselves. 

They had built a village centre for education, they had made the 
road to the nearest market town passable, they had built rice stores and 
a tiny sugar factory. They had almost wiped out malaria from which 
four-fifths of the village people suffered five years ago. Above all, they 
had, with hand labour alone, built a bund or bank which enabled them to 
trap stream water. It was very small compared to the great dams of the 
Damodar Valley Corporation, but the water did irrigate 200 extra acres. 
That meant a great deal to the village people. They had two crops instead 
of one. They were better fed. They had more energy and they had more 
hope for the future. They were working to get a school for the children. 
They were raising the quality of their life, by their own efforts, without 
capital other than their own labour, previously idle for most of each year. 

In the title of this Association, Health appropriately came before 
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Reconstruction. At least 100 million people in the subcontinent suffer 
from malaria. ‘This and other diseases sap the energy which is required to 
combat them; the people are unemployed partly because they are sick. 
Reduction of disease must be the first step in any upward movement, and 
the danger that more irrigation brings more malaria vigorously countered. 

The central importance of this kind of self-help has long been 
recognised. The Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, 
published in 1928, stated the need clearly enough. “In the olden days,” it 
said, “ tanks were dug or cleared out, wells sunk and roads made or repaired 
in this way. Although this good custom has largely fallen into disrepute, 
we think that, if its advantages were brought home to the villager, a 
voluntary revival of it for these and other purposes such as the provision 
of a good supply of drinking water, drainage and street improvement should 
be possible.” 

“Voluntary revival” has cut down local unemployment in the case 
mentioned, and in several others such as the admirable new towns near 
Delhi which have been built by and for refugees. It has been shown that 
villagers have the remedy in their own hands. Full employment will not 
come as the result of financial action, or indeed of anything the Govern- 
ment can do, unless the co-operation of the villagers is gained. The 
struggle will be won not in Delhi but in the village. And it will not be 
won by the individual action so revered by the West, but by the villagers 
acting together, with advice from technical experts whenever they need it. 
In India the family and the village, not the individual, are the units of 
production. 

So policies for full employment, even more than in the Western 
countries, come not within the province of economics but of sociology, 
technology and politics. The great questions are not what can be done with 
interest rates, prices, purchasing power, or sources of savings, but what can 
be done to help the peasants to help themselves. 

I am not intending to suggest that small-scale projects should be 
pushed to the exclusion of large-scale. In fact, village self-help and regional 
development are complementary to each other. However the people may 
improve their village, all will be washed away if the local river floods its 
banks. Whatever may be done to catch and store purely local supplies of 
water, certain resources can only be tapped if giant dams are built. The 
multi-purpose dams which are being built are therefore quite essential, and 
it is in supplying equipment for these, and related industries, that Britain 
can, make its most valuable contribution. 

Can cottage industry foster full employment? Its advocates, with 
Gandhi in the van, have clearly realised the urgency of dealing with seasonal 
unemployment, which is more than can be said for some Western observers. 
They also point out that the decline in cottage industry has aggravated the 
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problem. Villagers are no longer producing cloth, carpets, jewellery, 
metal ware, paintings and the like, as they did before the British forced free 
trade on an unfree people. 

There is everything to be said for rural industry, provided it can 
compete with the establishments of the cities, or at least involve only a 
small subsidy. When electric power and better transport are available, 
decentralised industry may become quite feasible on a large scale. The 
trouble is that such industry, using expensive equipment, does not often give 
rise to a purely seasonal demand for labour in the agricultural slack 
periods. It has to be regarded more as an alternative to urban industry 
as a means of taking surplus labour right off the land than as a means of 
combating seasonal unemployment. ‘There are, however, some agricultural 
processing industries which do impose the right kind of seasonal demand ; 
and these should have preference. They could make at least a small 
contribution. 

What can be done to encourage the peasants to get busy on their 
own behalf? They have so often been discouraged in the past. They 
have been discouraged by their failure to get help from the Government 
officials upon whom they depend for many kinds of outside aid. And they 
have been discouraged by the system of land tenure. 

It is worth remembering that Communism has succeeded, without 
outside support, only in peasant countries, Russia and China, and then 
only when the Administration has become hopelessly corrupt and inefficient. 
From Rome on, civilisations have not been overthrown; they have 
crumbled. ‘The officials have a great responsibility to do everything they 
can to replace mistrust by trust and apathy by co-operation. 

Without land reform, a national upsurge of energy, enthusiasm and 
initiative can hardly be released. Many decades, in which the number of 
people wanting land has increased far more rapidly than the amount of it, 
have strengthened the power of those who, by hard work, good luck, or 
knowledge of the law, have succeeded in gaining rights in land, and reduced 
the power of tenants and others who can only get access to land on suffer- 
ance. No bitterness is greater than that of the landless peasant who is 
compelled to work for a miserable wage on land which he or his ancestors 
once owned, before money-lenders succeeded in acquiring it and becoming 
the landlords. Bitterness on the part of exploited tenants and labourers 
can only be removed by a series of reforms which will redistribute rights 
in land according to the have-nots’ idea of justice. 

Surrounded by our factories on the shores of the North Atlantic, it 
may be difficult for us to realise that in those other lands bordering the 
Pacific, agriculture, not industry, will set the pattern of the future. In 
Asia middle-class people from industry and the professions may stand at 
the head of the columns; but they will have no mass following behind 
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them unless they can convince the peasants that they can grapple with the 
land question. 

Western democrats who believe that military action can by itself 
stem Communism in Asia are playing into the hands of Russia, for Russia 
could want nothing better than that the Western democracies should become 
bogged down in endless fighting in Asia. Lenin long ago declared that 
London and New York would meet their downfall on the Yangtze River. 
This warning should be yet another reason for concentrating on the econo- 
mic aid which will help to solve the land question in what remains of 
free Asia. 

Policies suitable in the West will not necessarily, nor even usually, 
be applicable in India. This applies to population even more than to 
anything else. ‘There is almost universal agreement that the growth of 
population should be limited as soon and as drastically as possible. Be- 
tween 1941 and 1951 the population of India increased by 42 million, in 
one decade a rise almost as great as the total population of the United 
Kingdom. No economy can indefinitely stand increases of this kind. 

The immediate causes of the rise are much the same as they were 
in the West. Death rates have fallen as the checks of war, pestilence and 
famine have been progressively removed. Incredible as it seems when 
contemplating present standards, public health services, using modern 
methods and drugs, have succeeded in bringing down death rates. But 
how are birth rates to be cut down and brought into line with the fall in 
death rates? ‘The Colombo Plan hinted that the right approach is to do 
as Western countries have done: raise the standard of life, and eventually 
people will want to limit the size of their families. 

But the parallel with the West is not at all close. The population 
in some countries of Europe rose at an even faster rate in the 19th century 
than India’s in, the 20th. But the increasing millions were fed at higher 
standards because there was plenty of fat, fertile land available, in the New 
World, to supply larger and larger quantities of food to the Old World. 
The opening up of the Americas and the Antipodes served a double purpose : 
they provided an outlet for surplus population, and grew additional 
food which they sent back to feed the growing numbers dependent on 
industry in Europe. The process was, it is true, greatly aided by technical 
revolutions in European agriculture which introduced root crops and 
clover and pushed up the productivity of land. But this was subsidiary 
to the exploitation of virgin land in both hemispheres. ‘These doors are 
closed to India: there is no New World for Indians to emigrate to, and it 
is certainly going to be more difficult to raise the productivity of Indian 
agriculture itself at a fast rate. Nor is the Russian model much more 
relevant: Russia at least had more land than India and has been able 
to expand beyond the Urals into the Soviet “ New World.” 
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India cannot afford to wait until rising standards of living have 
persuaded parents to limit their families. It must go the other way about, 
by proceeding with family limitation as a vital part of the programme for 
increasing the standard of life. This means spreading family planning 
practices under conditions quite different from those in the West. What 
are the appropriate methods for people who are illiterate, whose housing 
excludes privacy, who have no present means of lighting in the darkness of 
night, who do not enjoy pure water or even primitive sanitation? What 
are the resistances to family planning imposed by the structure of the 
Indian family and village society ? What are the obstacles to the creation 
of new attitudes which will decide parents to prefer the good health of a 
few children to the ill-health of many? It is an entirely new problem. 

The Indian National Planning Commission has proposed a three- 
point programme : 

1. The State should provide facilities for sterilization or giving 

advice on contraception on medical grounds ; 

2. such help and advice should not be withheld from others who 

seek and need it on social and economic grounds ; and 

3. research and information centres should be organised by the 

State by means of financial assistance and otherwise. 

This is a matter primarily for the people of India. But other 
Commonwealth countries can give assistance, particularly in research. In 
order to spotlight resistances to change, social research is required and, 
while it could rarely be undertaken by other than Indians, help can be 
given from outside through training and consultation. Medical and biolo- 
gical research is also needed in Western countries in order to develop 
effective, cheap and simple contraceptive methods. 

India, starting an economic and social revolution, has not only dis- 
advantages to overcome. It has the advantage over Britain in that it can 
draw on the accumulated experience and technical and scientific knowledge 
of a century’s material progress in Britain and other nations. India can 
skip the era of steam power and enter right into the age of aviation. 

There is no reason to doubt that eventually the Indian people, with 
their great capacities, will be able to reach whatever goal they set. The 
first and overriding necessity is to produce more food ; and no squeamish- 
ness about spiritual values should interfere with the job of getting food 
for empty stomachs. But India can do something more than just raise 
its material standard of living, which has after all been done before in 
other countries, even if the circumstances have never been as unfavourable 
elsewhere. India has the opportunity to create a new society that will not 
be borrowed from the West, but will be distinctively Indian and Asian. 
India has the opportunity to raise material standards without falling victim 
to “ materialism.” 

42 & 43 
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What is good for the West is not necessarily good for India. A 
Westerner may be shocked to note the absence of furniture in an Indian 
house. But Indians sit cross-legged on the floor; they could hardly be 
considered better off if they did have tables, chairs and sofas. No beds. 
But what is wrong with a covering on the floor if you are used to it? Little 
crockery. But what is the virtue of plates, when you can eat from. leaves 
which do not need to be washed up? Little cutlery. But what is wrong 
with the hands? Few clothes. But few clothes are ample in the Indian 
climate. No running water. But perhaps well-water tastes better and is 
cooler. As for cars and television ! 

India can take warning as well as inspiration from the industrialised 
countries of the West, and this includes Russia as much as America. Japan 
can be hailed as a model, but is it not also a warning ? Has industrialisation 
brought such happiness in its train? In the U.S.A., the paragon of technical 
efficiency, many p¢ople seem to be consumed by a highly competitive desire 
for property which does not bring satisfaction even when attained. The 
Americans, and to a growing extent the Europeans and the Russians, are 
striving so hard for material things that they forget that wealth is not 
synonymous with social recognition nor does it promote spiritual and emo- 
tional development. ‘Their striving defeats itself because the richer they 
are, the more cars, refrigerators, whiskies, and cigarettes they have, the 
poorer they are liable to feel. Their striving defeats itself because to be 
well off so often means to be better off than others: and by the time you 
have got more than others, they are threatening once again to draw level 
with you. 

What is the Indian to conclude? He can see the American worker 
in his time-saving automobile, and wonder why so much time is saved by 
so much bustle in order to make more bustle possible. He can enquire 
whether Mr. Rockefeller or Mr. Ford, or Lord Nuffield or Lord Citrine, 
or Comrade Stakhanov or Comrade Malik, enjoy lives of so much higher 
quality than the village peasant in one of the more prosperous districts of 
India. He may fear the consequences of endowing each citizen with the 
kind of acquisitiveness possessed by many workers of Detroit, Birmingham, 
or Kharkov. Would it not be sensible to conclude that this is no path for 
India to follow—that India must abolish the terrible poverty of her villages 
and towns without landing herself in the new poverty of the West, the 
poverty of rich people who feel poor? And if the goal is made the simple 
life that Gandhi taught, India can show an example which may help to 
resolve some of the drastic dilemmas of Western society. It was not only 
of India that Tagore might have been speaking when he said that “ Poverty 
is indeed an important problem in the village, but the problem of un- 
happiness is even more important.” 
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Recent Trends in 
Banking 


T. A. Par 


Toi has embarked upon a new tide of democratic planning 
with a view to developing her economy and correcting the disequilibrium 
in the economy of this under-developed country. The difficulties which 
India is facing today in the eighth year of planning are mostly connected 
with the problem of finance, internal and external. In the programme of 
planning and development in India banks have been playing a leading 
part in building up an elaborate and appropriate structure of the economy, 
though the rapidity with which commerce and industry are expanding has 
placed a heavy strain on the resources of banks. Fhe banking system is 
the most important component of the economic life of any country. With 
the successive plans for development considerable investment, both in the 
public and private sector, is visualised to develop and strengthen the core 
of the plan. The existence of the private sector in the planned economy 
of India calls for an immediate and planned expansion of banking services. 
The growth of internal resources will depend on the formation of savings, 
and because banks are very useful in canalising the savings of the people, 
there is a pressing need for reorganisation and expansion of the banking 
system. The Central Banking Enquiry Committee (1930), the Rural 
Banking Enquiry Committee (1949), the Committee on Finance for the 
Private Sector (1953) and the Committee of Direction of the All India 
Rural Credit Survey (1954) have all emphasised the need for extension of 
banking facilities and the consolidation and development of banking on 
sound lines. If banks are to play their role in contributing to the success 
of the plans, determined efforts to stimulate the banking habit over a wider 
region and by reaching down to the lower income groups are necessary. It 
is in the light of this that we may examine some of the recent trends 
in banking. 

The year 1958 and the half year of 1959 have been a period of steady 
growth with stability. The trend, noted in 1957, of a relatively large 
accretion to the deposit resources of banks in relation to credit extended 
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by them, continued in 1958, thus easing the extreme monetary stringency 
experienced in the first year of the second plan period. The following table 
gives the deposit figures of all commercial banks and scheduled banks 
separately for the last eight years. 








ALL COMMERCIAL BANKS SCHEDULED BANKS 
(Scheduled and non-scheduled ) 
Year No. of reporting Deposits Number of Deposits 
Banks ( Crores of Rs.) Banks (Crores of Rs.) 
1951-52 534 839 94 800 
1952-53 510 852 91 798 
1953-54 485 872 89 814 
1954-55 471 960 88 899 
1955-56 466 1056 89 991 
1956-57 412 1197 89 1128 
1957-58 402 1429 92 1369 
1958-59 370 1634 93 1577 


Sy PR A EE SS SSS SS SS a SVS PS ARS SASS 


While up to 1954 deposits were almost steady, they began to show 
a substantial improvement from that year. Taking the three year period 
from 1955-56, deposits of all banks (scheduled and non-scheduled ) have 
increased by no less than 55%. Nearly 97% of the deposits as on 31-3-59 
were of the 93 scheduled banks, while the 277 non-scheduled banks 
contributed only 3% with deposits of 57 crores. The rise in deposits 
during the last three years has been 141 crores, 232 and 205 crores respect- 
ively. The large expansion in deposits is attributed to the accumulation 
of investment resources by business firms with the banking system as a 
1esult of the sluggishness in private capital investment, which in turn is 
attributed to severe restrictions on imports. The most important factors 
which contributed to this growth were: (1) the deposit of U.S. counter- 
part funds; (2) the inclusion of five more banks in the second schedule 
to the Reserve Bank of India, the number of scheduled banks (Indian and 
foreign ) rising’ from 88 in 1954-55 to 93 in 1958-59; (3) the growth of 
the banking habit engendered by larger incomes as a result of the large 
development outlay; and (4) the expansion of branch banking. 

A feature of the expansion in deposits during 1958 was the record 
rise of about 228 crores in the time deposits of scheduled banks. This was 
partly a shift from demand deposits but has been welcomed as indicative 
of a satisfactory growth of savings through the banking system. The 
number of savings deposit accounts, which are mainly personal accounts, has 
shown an increase of 20%. Savings deposits of all scheduled banks, which 
stood at 142 crores in 1953-54, stood at 229 crores in March 1959 and 234 
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crores in May 1959. The rate of deposit expansion has been the greatest 
since 1955 in centres with a population of 50,000 and less, as against a 
smaller rise in the larger centres, and the increase in deposits in smaller 
centrés represented over a fourth of total deposit expansion. Another 
feature of the increase in deposits is that it was confined entirely to the 
scheduled banks, whose deposits rose by 218 crores in 1958. Out of this 
96%, was accounted for by the larger scheduled banks ( those with deposits 
of over 25 crores each ), while the deposits of non-scheduled banks actually 
showed a decline. 

Though the growth in deposits on the whole is an indication that 
the banking habit has been gathering momentum, and a large number of 
small income earners especially in semi-urban areas have been inclined to 
save in the form of bank accounts, it must be admitted that a major portion 
of the new incomes generated by developmental expenditure has not found 
its way into the organised banking system. In those states where some 
major plan projects have been undertaken involving substantial expendi- 
tures on wages and growth in complementary economic activity, bank 
deposits have hardly registered any increase, which shows that banks must 
take more active steps to mobilise savings in these areas. 

The increase of bank credit and investments during the last 8 years 
is indicated in the following table. 


Sc Hr a SS Sc Ss ea Ss SO, 
Total Investmenis 


Advances Bills discounted (in Crores of rupees ) 








1951-52 541 55 596 338 
1952-53 494 59 553 347 
1953-54 487 75 562 367 
1954-55 534 92 626 397 
1955-56 630 119 749 420 
1956-57 751 142 893 409 
1957-58 825 130 955 502 
1958-59 880 122 1002 678 
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The slowing down of economic activity in, the private sector is re- 
flected in the smaller pace of increase of bank credit. Against a rise of 
195 crores in deposits in 1958-59, advances of all banks (scheduled and 
non-scheduled ) rose by only 47 crores, as compared with an increase of 62 
crores in 1957-58 and 144 crores in 1956-57. As a percentage of net 
deposits, advances of all banks, which were 71% in 1951-52, declined to 
65% in 1954-55, rose to 75% in 1956-57, and declined to 67% in 1957-58 
and to 62% in 1958-59. As in the case of deposits the expansion in bank 
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credit was confined to the larger scheduled banks (each with deposits of 
over 25 crores), while in the rest of the scheduled banks there was a 
contraction over the 1957-58 figures. 

Another reason for the slower pace of increase in bank credit was 
the credit restriction imposed by the Reserve Bank in order to prevent 
speculative use of bank finance. The Reserve Bank of India has been 
seeking to exercise control over advances on rice and paddy, wheat and 
other foodgrains for the past three years by issuing directives to banks in 
making advances on these commodities. ‘This selective credit control has 
been extended this year to groundnuts also. In June this year the Gover- 
nor of the Reserve Bank called upon all scheduled banks to effect a signi- 
ficant reduction of credit in the current slack season in view of the expan- 
sion of credit in the busy season of 1958-59 and the recent tendency in 
commodity prices to rise again. According to him the net expansion of 
bank credit in the 1958-59 busy season has been the highest on record, as 
can be seen from the following table : 





Expansion in the busy season 





Year November to April 
1955-56 165 crores 
1956-57 148 
1957-58 89 
1958-59 182 





‘The Reserve Bank felt that to the extent that the credit expansion 
was for the purpose of industrial production it was fully justified. But 
the fact that commodity prices have shown a rise notwithstanding a 
substantial increase in food production is in the opinion of the Reserve 
Bank not a healthy feature. The Reserve Bank feels that there is an im- 
perative need to effect a significant reduction of credit in the current slack 
season, and it has advised banks to secure a contraction of at least Rs. 100 
crores in this slack season. Despite the lower percentage of bank advances 
to deposits, the credit policy of the Reserve Bank has thus continued to be 
one of restraint and vigilance, especially in view of the underlying infla- 
tionary trend. 

Thanks to the improvement in liquidity, banks were able to increase 
their investment portfolio by Rs. 176 crores during 1958-59, as compared 
to 93 crores for the year 1957-58. The percentage of investments to total 
deposits of all banks (scheduled and non-scheduled ) improved from 35% 
in 1957-58 to 42% in 1958-59. Of the total investments of Rs. 678 crores, 
527 crores was in Central Government loans, 97 crores in State Government 
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loans, and 54 crores in other investments. The surplus funds of banks con- 
sequent on the steep rise in. deposits as against the unequal rise in 
advances have found their way to investment in Government securities, 
thus giving banks a high degree of liquidity. The share of the State Bank 
of India in the increase in investments of all banks was particularly large as 
a result of the investment of U.S. counterpart funds in gilt-edged securi- 
ties. Banks with deposits of Rs. 100 crores and over accounted for 60% of 
the increase in scheduled banks’ investments. 

On the organisational side there was an expansion in branch bank- 
ing, the State Bank of India accounting for the largest number of new 
branches opened. The following table gives the number of branches of 
banks : 





f NUMBER OF OFFICES 
No. of Banks 








Scheduled Non-scheduled 

E cant ea y bane Banks oom 
1951-52 534 2689 1460 4149 
1952-53 510 2699 1366 4065 
1953-54 485 2725 1281 4006 
1954-55 471 2807 1230 4037 
1955-56 466 2898 1204 4102 
1956-57 412 3018 1157 4175 
1957-58 402 3393 956 4349 
1958-59 370 3715 893 4608 
April 1959 3745 892 4637 





The total number of branches’ of all banks increased by 259 in 
1958-59, as against 174 for the previous year. The 370 commercial banks 
(scheduled and non-scheduled ) had a network of 4637 branches. Branch 
expansion, which was almost at a standstill from 1951-52 to 1955-56, has 
shown good progress only since 1957. During 1958-59 there was a net 
increase of 322 in scheduled banks’ offices, of which 86 offices were of the 
five non-scheduled banks which were raised to the status of scheduled 
banks. The rise in the number of scheduled banks’ branches since 1955- 
56 has been spectacular. The increase from 1956 to 1959 was 847 offices, 
while the number of branches of non-scheduled banks during the same 
period fell by 312. The number of commercial banks also fell from 534 
in 1951-52 to 370 in 1958-59. 

A feature that emerges from these figures is the progressive consoli- 
dation of bank management and bank mergers and the disappearance of 
the weaker elements in the banking system. Bank mergers have been quite 
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popular in countries other than the U.S.A. and India, as can be seen from 
the number of banks and their branches given in the following table. 











Country No. of! Banks No. i ing 
Australia wee song ve 8 314] 
Canada a aide mes li 3923 
India nai EA ... 3870 4608 
Japan Sidi Sus ae 84 5657 
Sweden pes sey TE 17 1025 
U.K. sin a as 20 11923 
U.S.A. ties is ... 14284 21675 





Even in the U.S.A. there is an inclination towards bank mergers. 
Consolidation would greatly add to the strength of the Indian banking 
system, and the recent trend, towards a decrease of the total number of 
banks with an increase in the number of branches, is greatly to be wel- 
comed. 

The increasing popularity of Central and State warehousing is 
another welcome feature, The exemption from various directives under 
selective credit control given by the Reserve Bank of India to advances on 
warehouse receipts has helped in increasing their popularity and encoura- 
ging businessmen to avail themselves of the facilities granted by ware- 
housing corporations. Advances on warehouse receipts are a very con- 
venient type of advance for banks, and they are bound to encourage ware- 
housing in their own interest. 

Another recent feature is the personal loan schemes introduced by 
various banks. That banks are in a position to extend their field of 
activity and have adaptability to changing circumstances can be seen from 
these new schemes. The scheme may assist to some extent the develop- 
ment of the banking habit in so far as new customers with low incomes 
who would not otherwise have come to banks will be attracted to them 
because of this facility. Banks however must proceed cautiously with this 
type of financing and avoid financing goods in short supply, so as to prevent 
any aggravation of inflationary pressures. 
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Two Great Kannadigas: 
Basawanal and Srikantiah 


T. R. RAJASEKHARIAH 


A LTHOUGH towards the end of the 19th century faint stirrings 
were discernible in the two hundred year old sleep that had settled on the 
country, it is only by the second decade of the present century that the long 
night of undoubtedly the darkest period in Karnataka’s history can be said 
to have been over and the country woke up. It was a slow awakening, as 
from a drugged sleep, for, while the other provinces had already been up 
and about, and Bengal’s morning hymns had been heard in the sky 
reverberating with the promise of a golden sun, still on the limbs of this 
giant land lay the heaviness of a long slumber, difficult of shedding, the 
soreness of tortured muscles impeding the blood in the veins. 

And it was not a happy awakening unto a clear sunny morning that 
makes the young spirit smile in the pleasure of being alive and in the 
expectation of another glorious day. There were clouds in the sky; it 
was late in the day; and a feeling of being left behind, a recognition of 
so much to do, the realisation of so much undone, a reckoning of so little 
left and so much lost, all disturbing ; the wreckage around, laden with the 
memory of the storm that had blown during the night, mutely challenging ; 
it was a sad awakening, the morning of a rich man who rose into bank- 
ruptcy; of solemn pride, not of singing youth. 

But the clouds scatter when the winds blow. A great labour had 
to begin, the labour of salvaging and restitution and organisation. 

A language whose sweetness was first heard two thousand years ago, 
one of the earliest voices that sang on man’s earth, lay almost dying, a 
starved bird, a neglected child whose parent had married again. 

A literature whose poetry of song and philosophy of thought were 
pure gold of fundamental unchanging value lay amidst the debris in the 
dusty corners, its glories sunk like the treasures of a vast wealthy ship 
wrecked on the wide seas. 

A culture whose refinement of feeling or sobriety of action need be 
rustic-shy in no gentle company had been driven shrunk into a corner, like 
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a chidden child in an adult gang; a great living, life-giving water lay 
foetid, poisoned, hemmed in by the four banks, its source of pure liquid 
choked by the weeds. 

All that starvation to appease, all that wealth to recover, those weeds 
to remove, to make the warble come to life again in the bird, to fill the 
pockets and to start afresh, to break the walls and let the waters of life and 
joy flow again, impregnating the fallowed earth—that was the mighty task, 
the task of recovery, of rejuvenation, the mighty feat of rebirth. 

A Herculean job, but slowly and determinedly the work of regene- 
ration started, the rebuilding of Karnataka. 

At first it had, of necessity, to be of a literary and cultural nature. 
For people have to belong to one another before they belong to a home. 
Preliminary to the achievement of a region for themselves, an administrative 
unit of their own, the Kannadigas had to come together in their language, 
in their literature, in their arts and philosophy, in a word, in their culture. 
The past two hundred years had built a Babylon amidst them. And poli- 
tical unification, physical contiguity would come after spiritual unification. 
Such a spiritual unification is a recognition of oneness in things, the 
feeling of being partners in the affairs of life. The present being so 
gloomy, the Kannadigas were like shareholders of a company gone broke, 
they had to be told of the reserve of their possessions, reminded of their 
heritage, the huge ancestral property hidden in the vaults, . 

In this mighty work Sri Basawanal played a vital part. He was the 
“High Priest of this great crusade, the Father of the Karnatak Renaissance, 
the power that shaped the cultural life of the modern Kannadigas. The 
many-sided activities of his busy life consecrated to the cause of Karnatak, 
its language, literature, its philosophy, its culture, its education, infused 
a new breath into the country, like the fabled wind that helped the Greek 
fleet out of the Aegean sea. His life isa noble story of single-minded 
devotion, of unreserved sacrifice, of identification with lofty causes, of 
service first and last. One of the foremost men engaged in the stupendous 
task of reviving the land, he brought to his work an unswerving faith and 
endless pride in the literature, language and culture of his country; an 
indefatigable industry that, like a vast river, ran in several streams, 
organisation, education, research, literary criticism, journalism, banking, 
to mention only a few; a great scholarship whose wealth, in charity, went 
to make others rich ; a profound wisdom that lighthoused many a coast and 
starred many a path. 

To the list of those great souls who made the schoolroom their 
temple of worship Basawanal makes an honourable addition. Deep was 
his love of children, life’s best reward. for him the joy of leading young 
minds to the light, and he chose to shun the luxury and prestige of position 
and rejoiced in the name of school-teacher. For the service of the luckless 
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ignorant masses, the blind mouths in the land, was dear to him, and he is 
one of the great educationists that the country has seen. Many are the 
institutions he built or was the impulse in the building of, and between 
the smallest high school he first started in Belgaum under the Karnatak 
Education Society, of which too he was one of the founders, and the 
University that Karnataka came to possess, once again largely through his 
labour, the torch of knowledge he lit shines bright all over the North 
Karnatak. 

His service in the field of literature is immeasurable. A vast treasure 
lay buried in the cellars of the past, unknown to the people, like the 
ancestral properties the distant relative recently inheriting does not know. 

Through him came to light “full many a gem of purest ray serene” 
long hidden in the “ dark unfathomed caves ” of the country’s past: many 
great works of the ancient poets. And many a flower whose fragrance had * 
wasted unseen in the desert, was plucked to adorn the shrine of his 
country ; many great poets themselves. 

The most precious single gem he thus brought up was the magnificent 
Vachana literature of twelfth-century Karnataka, and this was an offering 
he made to a greater deity, the world at large. 

His powers of literary criticism are evidenced to be as keen and 
sound as his tastes and sensibilities were fine. One of the most enlightened 
literary critics of Karnatak, the books he has edited or compiled, such as 
the works on grammar, Shabdanushasana Prakashike of Bhattakalankadeva 
and Kavyavalokana of Nagavarma, and the great epic, Channabasava- 
purana of Virupakshapandita, to mention a few, and his critical essays and 
reviews, all witness to a scholarship that blends the precision of a Webster 
and the vastness of a Johnson. 

Behind all this intellectual greatness, this Herculean labour, the high- 
minded zeal of a Milton, was a heart of great love and charity and kindness, 
a mind of the serenest temper, of sublime poise on the waves of life, of 
stoic heroism amidst tempestuous billows; the heart of a king with the 
spirit of a soldier. 

Thus, uniting and consolidating, assembling and organising, lighting 
up and enlightening, knowing and guiding, he built modern Karnataka; he 
is the Vidyaranya of the present Kannada country. 

It was his achievement to have nursed back to health a sick country, 
and though no new blood was poured into its veins, a great strength 
returned and Karnataka could stand up and look forward to a future. 

What Prof. Basawanal was in North Karnatak, Prof. B. M. Sri- 
kantiah was in the South, the State of Mysore and the outlying areas. Like 
Basawanal, Srikantiah was a teacher and, like him, loved to be so. Both 
were, in academic training, qualified and prepared for other things, yet 
love and pride in the country’s language and literature drew them to the 
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service of Kannada, like streams which course out in distant lands before 
curving back home. 

Both were brilliant scholars of a many-branched erudition; of the 
same devotion and single-minded service to Kannada, they appear like two 
generals of the same army operating in different areas. 

If outside the former Mysore State in the several parts of Karnatak 
it was the unkind neighbours, the other languages of India, that Kannada 
jhad to protect itself from, inside Mysore, home as it had been for Kannada 
all these years, though too small to house all that had lost the huger 
mansion, it was the bewitching guest, the English language, whose sweet- 
ness, like a paramour’s, was treacherously wrecking the very home. And 
the erring husband had to be brought home and shown the charms of his 
own lady. 

Like Basawanal, Srikantiah dedicated all his life to the task of 
educating his people in the recognition and love of the glories of their own 
literature and culture. 

He unearthed the ancient treasures of Kannada literature, cut and 
polished the stones and, with these precious gifts, slowly lured the wanderer 
back home. 

The considerable number of books he edited or published in an 
abridged form, with the best brought in to facilitate easy appreciation and 
cultivation of taste; the journals he started for the dissemination of the 
old, or publication of the new, literature of Karnatak ; the institution of 
the University Extension Lectures and publication of cheap books of 
information for the propagation of knowledge among the lay public; his 
attempts to reform the Kannada script; these describe Srikantiah’s many- 
sided service to his people and their living culture. 

While Basawanal in the North strove to give schools where Kannada 
children could learn their own language and know their own songs, 
Srikantiah busied himself in establishing those temples of Kannada worship, 
Karnataka Sanghas, in every town and village where Kannadigas lived. 
And the Kannada Sahitya Parishat was another banner that Karnataka 
held aloft in its glorious march, in the raising of which Srikantiah had a 
hand. 

And like Basawanal’s Srikantiah’s holidays and leisure were spent 
in travelling all over the Kannada area in an effort to bring the people 
together, to make them belong to one another and realise the common 
ownership of a great wealth. 

Apart from this general educational and cultural activity, 
B. M. Srikantiah has something else to his credit. In the literary realm he 
is an important landmark, a momentous event, a new bend leading the 
road on to a fresh territory. He is the father of modern Kannada poetry ; 
he is the Wordsworth of Kannada literature. 
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His English Geetagalu are in Kannada what the Lyrical Ballads are 
in English literature. ‘They ushér in a revolution, pave a new road and 
cross seas to link new shores. Though they are translations or free render- - 
ings of famous English lyrics into Kannada, they are more than mere 
translation, a carrying over of sense into another tongue. ‘They are a 
transfusion of new blood. Nor is it just adaptation, it is adoption. They 
introduce into Kannada poetry a new style, bring in new modes and tones 
of expression ; a new quality is transferred and transplanted. 

With them the modern period in Kannada poetry began. The 
lead was taken up, the path followed, further experiments were made along 
the line, and with the importation and naturalisation of a few more forms 
of English poetic expression like the Ode and the Sonnet, the revolution 
was complete. 

The English Geetagalu broke an old castle wall, and Kannada 
Poetry got up, cast off her ancient heavy ornaments, felt the new blood 
in the veins, stepped out into the breezy gardens beyond. 

Another limb of Kannada literature, the Drama, was similarly 
doctored, The soul of Srikantiah that had learnt to wander passionately 
among the woods of Keats and Shelley and Burns, or gaze on the English 
stars, Shakespeare or Milton, had also drunk deep at the classic fountains 
of Greece and Rome and had seen the roaming gods and goddesses of 
Mount OJympus. And in his Aswathaman and Parasikaru Kannada 
literature adventurously climbs another hill. 

Thus Srikantiah, or Sri, as he was popularly and fondly known, has 
been a great creative force in Kannada literature. 

In the hands of Basawanal a great wealth was dug up and brought 
to the country; Srikantiah beat this gold into currency and traded with 
the world outside, with the future ahead. 

He is a light that lit many a lamp; a sun that made many a moon’s 
light. He was the inspiration of many achievements, a maker of many 
other poets; Sir Arthur of a table where many a great literary figure of 
the present Kannada world was knighted. 

The symbol of the new adventure that the country has embarked 
upon, Sri was the embodiment of the modern Kannada spirit, of its libera- 
tion, of its optimism rooted in self-awareness and self-confidence, its 
friendship with the world outside, proud in the assurance of its strength 
and wealth. 
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Manuscripts and Records 
of Karnataka 


H. DEVEERAPPA 


J UST about three years back united Karnataka was born ; born 
in the sense that the major portion of the area where Kannada is spoken 
has come under one rule. This has never happened before in the history of 
Karnataka. But what is real Karnataka, its cultural heritage ? What are 
its achievements and contributions towards the development of Indian 
culture? All this should be made known to the world in general and to 
the Kannadigas in particular. With this noble objective in view, it is 
learnt that our Government intend bringing out a large and thorough study 
of the cultural heritage of our State. But before undertaking this work 
of cultural as well as national importance, which should be comprehensive 
and authoritative, it is desirable to collect sufficient proper material. ‘The 
compilation of a correct and comprehensive history of Karnataka in all its 
aspects will be feasible only when such material is made available to the 
scholars engaged in preparing the great work. 

The important sources of material for the preparation of the work 
are : printed books, journals and periodicals on several aspects of the cul- 
tural, political and religious history of Karnataka ; lithic records; ancient 
monuments and articles of antiquity; historical records; palm-leaf and 
paper manuscripts ; folk-lore and folk-tales; and the traditions, manners 
and customs of Karnataka. 

It may not be very difficult to build up a library of printed books, 
except those written by foreign travellers who have visited our land, which 
of course can be had with some difficulty. But what about manuscripts, 
historical records, historical maps? Where are they? 

Since the beginning of the eighteenth century many European 
scholars interested in the study of Indian culture have collected thousands 
of manuscripts, records and other antiquities. They took them away to 
their respective countries. The pioneer in this field in the South was 
Col. Mackenzie, who came to India as a cadet engineer in 1782, nearly 
two centuries ago. This engineer took the earliest opportunity -to collect 
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the material required for his study. From 1796 to 1816 he was employed 
in the investigation of the geography of the Deccan and in mapping the 
country. As Surveyor-General of Madras Col. Mackenzie surveyed not 
only the land of the Deccan, but also the invaluable cultural treasure of 
that land. He also collected material from Central and North India, 
Burma, and Java, when he found opportunity to visit those countries. With 
the aid of local pandits who were paid by the East India Company and by 
taking advantage of his position, Col. Mackenzie made a collection which 
is even today “the most extensive and the most valuable collection of 
historical documents related to India that ever was made by any individual 
in Europe or in Asia.” A very large portion of his collection was gathered 
together personally by Col. Mackenzie during his visits on survey duty to 
all the most important places between Cape Comorin and the Krishna in 
Southern India. The whole expense incurred by that learned gentleman 
on this undertaking is estimated at 15,000 pounds in those days. When 
he was transferred to Calcutta in 1817 the Colonel wanted to prepare a 
descriptive catalogue of the manuscripts and other antiquities, but owing 
to his death in 1822 he could not complete the work. 

This wonderful collection comprises works on religion, history, 
biography, geography, medicine, literature, science, ancient inscriptions, 
plans, drawings, coins, images and other antiquities (vases, statues, beads, 
seals, rings, etc.). The major portion of this valuable treasure was sent 
in three separate batches in 1823, 1825 and 1833. Seven big volumes had 
already been sent by the Colonel himself before. The remnant of the 
collection, books in the languages of the Southern India and copies of the 
inscriptions, were sent back to Madras, They are now preserved in the 
Government Manuscripts Library, Madras. 

These manuscripts and records ought to have been sent to Bangalore. 
But as there was no manuscripts library in the Mysore State they were 
sent to Madras. 

The manuscripts, records, etc., pertaining to Karnataka collected by 
the Colonel are as follows: Kannada manuscripts containing one or more 
works, about 250; inscriptions, genealogies, places, temples, reports, etc., 
about 100 volumes named as local tracts. This collection and the Kannada 
manuscripts subsequently collected by the Madras Oriental Manuscripts 
Library should be transferred to Karnataka so that they may be made 
available for study and research. A considerable portion of this collection 
is not available anywhere else. A few Kannada works listed by 
Col. Mackenzie and some of those collected by the Madras Oriental Manu- 
scripts Library are represented by single manuscripts. If they are not 
preserved with proper care, they will be lost for ever. Copies of some of 
the inscriptions in the Old Hyderabad area, which have never been published 
so far, are available in the volumes called Local Records in the Government 
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Oriental Manuscripts Library. We are not sure whether the original 
lithic records are intact or have been removed or damaged. Under these 
circumstances the material contained in the Local Records is a valuable 
asset to students of Karnataka history. 

A few words about the Local Records preserved in the India Office 
Library may be necessary here. Out of eighty-two bulky volumes of transla- 
tions of the original records, manuscripts, correspondence, reports, etc., at 
least twenty contain very interesting and historically important information. 
Each volume contains thirty important subjects, on an average. For ex- 
ample, Volume VI contains, among other subjects, an account of Sriranga- 
pattanam translated from a Maratha memoir, Kyfiyat of Srirangapattana, 
and a historical account of Bidanur; Volume XXVII contains memoirs 
of the life of Hyder Naik, a memoir of Mysore, and a life of Purniah also, 
A few sentences from this: “ Purniah is stated to have been born of poor 
parents. His father died when he was young. His mother put him to 
a common school to learn reading and writing. She left him with a 
Saukar named Annadana Setty, who after training him in business found 
him useful in his dealings with the “Cutcheree”. Having thus gained 
an introduction to Seshagiri Rao, the Dewan, he ultimately succeeded to 
his post after his death.” Of his administration it is said at the end: “If 
his greatest enemy were to travel through the whole extent of his extensive 
country purposely to discover complaints, errors or mistakes, he would 
most probably return without meeting with one.” 

Out of Col. Mackenzie’s unbound translations, etc., the list of records 
(Class V) relating to Mysore, Bedanoore and the other divisions of Kar- 
nataka proper is still more interesting. Remarks on Mysore obtained from 
different intelligent Brahmins at Mysore, a translation of the Kyfiyat of 
Caval Drug Pettah (Kavile Durga), the Kyfiyat of the mint at Nagar, a 
list of the public buildings of Bidanoore, a historical account of Sunda 
( Sode ) are some of the subjects dealt with in the unbound volumes, which 
are now in the India Office Library. 

If it is not possible to get back those volumes, microfilm copies of 
all those records pertaining to Karnataka may be had from the India Office 
in London. So also the relevant portions of the Orme collection, Sir Walter 
Elliot Manuscripts, the Fowke Manuscripts, the Francis Manuscripts, etc., 
available in the same library. 

Manuscripts and records of Karnataka are spread all over India. 
Steps should be taken to collect such records as early as possible. A 
number of Kannada manuscripts are preserved in some of the Jaina Mutts 
and institutions in Bombay State, Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. 
Copies of the records relating to our State can be easily had from the Office 
of the Indian Archives, Delhi. 

But in the Land Alienation Office at Poona itself there are three 
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thousand “rumals” (bundles) each consisting of one thousand sheets. 
These are most important source material for the student of modern 
history. “The papers appear to have been gathered from all the Zamin- 
dars and petty chiefs of the region (old Bombay-Karnataka ) and from the 
Deshmukhs and Deshpandes of various places. There are in that region 
descendants of many old Princes and chiefs of small states like Vantimur, 
Kittur, Belvadi, Navalgund, Sirsangi, etc.” All these should be transferred 
to a central records office in Bangalore. 

Historical records and other materials preserved in the Coorg 
Secretariat (Old Coorg), and the Kannada records in the Salar Jung 
Museum and the Government Archaeological Museum at Hyderabad will 
be more useful to scholars at Bangalore. 

In 1891], nearly a hundred years after the rare and valuable records 
were taken away by Col. Mackenzie, the Government Oriental Library 
( Oriental Research Institute ) was established at Mysore for the collection, 
preservation and publication of old works in Sanskrit and Kannada. So 
far only 12,000 manuscripts have been collected and 150 works have been 
published. But a systematic survey of manuscripts has not been undertaken 
so far. Representatives of the Oriental Research Institute have not 
been able to go to the interior parts of the State for want of facilities and 
funds, The Kannada Research Institute at Dharwar has also collected 
some manuscripts and has published a few books. It is estimated that there 
are more than five lacs of manuscripts in Kannada, Sanskrit, Urdu and 
Persian scattered all over Karnataka. ‘Their collection is of urgent import- 
ance. People who do not know the worth of such manuscripts or who do 
not care to preserve them may throw them away. This cultural treasure, 
once lost, is lost for ever. The institutes engaged in survey work of this 
type can do it thoroughly and satisfactorily. They may also be entrusted 
with the survey of folk-lore and folk-songs. 

It is only after the material is collected, catalogued and studied pro- 
perly, that we may be in a position to give a correct picture of Karnataka 
down the ages and its rich heritage. 
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Kannadigas Outside 
Karnataka Down the Ages 


D. C. SIRCAR 


W HILE ‘reading some works on the cultural history of particular 
linguistic areas of India, I was sorry to note that the authors believed, in 
most cases, that human civilization originated in the particular area on 
which they had written. In a similar way, attempts have sometimes been 
made to trace the cultural relationship of the areas in question with ancient 
centres of civilization like Egypt and Mesopotamia. Unfortunately such 
fantastic theories not only point to want of wide study and critical acumen 
and to the poverty of the standard of our scholarship, but also to the fact 
that even the small labour we are normally capable of putting into our 
armchair research is often entirely misguided. This unfortunate state of 
affairs is illustrated by the poor work done on the culture of the Kan- 
nadigas. There is ample evidence to prove that, for several centuries from 
the foundation of the Chalukya house of Badami in the sixth century A.D., 
the Kannadigas were not merely one of the most important peoples on 
the stage of Indian history, but that they actually spread over wide areas 
of India. However, neither the characteristics of Kannadiga culture nor 
its impact on the areas outside Karnataka have so far been studied. ‘The 
world of scholars will be grateful to the Karnatak University if it is suc- 
cessful in initiating studies in this interesting subject. 

Some of the earliest dynasties of Kannada origin that settled outside 
Karnataka are the Eastern Gangas of Kalinga, the Eastern Chalukyas of 
Vengi, and probably also the Kadambas of Kalinga. The Gangas settled 
in Kalinga before the end of the 5th century A.D, the era used in their 
records having started from a date falling in the period 496-98 A.D. They 
were therefore the earliest known people of Karnataka settled outside their 
original home. Though the circumstances leading to the establishment of 
the Chalukyas in the Vengi region in the first half of the 7th century are 
quite well known, we do not know anything about the settlement of the 
Gangas and Kadambas in an area about the Ganjam District. 


The royal charters recording grants of land of the kings of some 
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of the early medieval dynasties of Eastern and Northern India were usually 
addressed to their subordinates. In the list of such addressees, including 
feudatory rulers, officers and others, Karnatas figure along with a few other 
peoples in the charters of the Palas of Bengal and Bihar. There is little 
doubt that the reference is to mercenary soldiers in the armies of the kings 
in question. The Nalanda plate of Dharmapala (c. 770-810 A.D.) is 
the earliest Pala record that mentions such mercenaries ; but it mentions 
only Gaudas, Malavas, Khasas, Kulikas and Hunas and not Karnatas. 
Later Pala epigraphs like the Monghyr plate of Devapala (c. 810-54 A.D. ), 
however, add Karnatas and Latas to the above list. The latest Pala charters, 
e.g., the Manahali plate of Madanapala (c. 1144-61 A.D.), further 
expand the list of mercenaries by adding Chodas to it. Thus Kannadiga 
soldiers continuously served in the Pala army for more than three centuries, 

The fact that Karnatas do not figure in such lists of mercenaries in 
the charters of other areas appears to suggest that the Karnata mercenaries 
preferred service in the Pala army. One of the reasons for this preference 
may be the matrimonial relations of the Pala dynasty with the family of 
the Rashtrakutas of Karnataka. It is well known that Rannadevi, the 
queen of Dharmapala himself, was the daughter of a Rashtrakuta chief 
named Parabala. Similarly Bhagyadevi, daughter of a Rashtrakuta chief 
named Tunga, was the queen of king Rajyapala (c. 911-35 A.D.), while 
one of the queens of king Vigrahapala III (c. 1055-81 A.D.) was the sister 
of Rashtrakuta Mathana or Mahana who ruled over Anga or East Bihar 
as a viceroy of the Palas. Mathana’s brother’s son, Mahapratihara Siva- 
raja, was a leader of the forces of Ramapala (c. 1084-1130 A.D.) in the 
latter’s war with the Kaivarta king Bhima of North Bengal. Mathana’s 
daughter Sankaradevi was married to the chief Devarakshita of the Chik- 
kora family of Pithi or Bodhgaya, while his sons, the Mahamandalikas 
Kanhuradeva and Suvarnadeva, along with their brother-in-law Deva- 
rakshita, fought on the side of Ramapala in the same war. 

These facts show that the Rashtrakutas of Karnataka played an 
important part in the political life of Bengal and Bihar in the age of the 
Palas. The rise of the Senas of Bengal and the establishment of a Karnata 
house in North Bihar in the 11th century A.D. has to be explained in this 
light. It is well known that, according to Bilhana’s Vikramankadeva- 
charita, during the latter part of the reign of the Chalukya Somesvara I 
(c. 1044-68 A.D.), his son Vikramaditya VI undertook expeditions in 
Eastern India where he defeated the kings of Gauda and Kamarupa, and 
scholars have suggested that probably these raids brought into various parts 
of North-Eastern India bodies of his countrymen who soon afterwards suc- 
ceeded in carving out principalities for themselves. It should however be 
pointed out in this connection that, while the genuineness of Bilhana’s 
statement cannot be determined and may be suspected in the absence of 
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corroborative evidence, we have definite proof of Kannadiga connections 
with East Indian politics from an earlier date, i.e., at least from the begin- 
ning of the 9th century when the Pala king Dharmapala ended his rule. 

Virasena, the progenitor of the Sena family of Bengal, is described 
in the records of his descendants as one of the rulers of Dakshinatya, and 
a member of the family named Samantasena (c. 1050-75 A.D.) is stated to 
have been the ornament of a community (called Brahma-Kshatriya or 
Karnata-Kshatriya ), the members of which were defenders of the Karnata 
country. The statement of an inscription of Ballalasena that his great- 
grandfather Samantasena was born in the family of Rajaputras of the lunar 
race, who were ornaments of the Radha country (South-West Bengal ), 
suggests that the Senas settled in Bengal some time before the middle of 
the lith century. Samanta and his son Hemantasena (c. 1075-97 A.D.) 
were no doubt feudatories of the Palas, while Hemanta’s son Vijayasena 
(c. 1097-1159 A.D.), who married a princess of the Sura dynasty of Bengal, 
established his sway over the whole of Bengal at the expense of the Pala 
king Madanapala (c. 1144-61 A.D.) and the contemporary Varman ruler 
of East Bengal about the middle of the 12th century. Vijaya’s empire was 
preserved intact by his son and successor Ballalasena (c. 1159-79 A.D. ), 
who married the Chalukya princess Ramadevi and conquered the eastern 
part of Bihar. But his son Lakshmanasena (c. 1179-1206 A.D.) was 
ousted from the western part of his empire by the Turkish Musalmans 
about the beginning of the 13th century and repaired to East Bengal, where 
his descendants ruled till the middle of that century. The history of the 
Senas is a remarkable chapter in the annals of Bengal. They were not 
only great patrons of literature but were responsible for the revival of 
Brahmanical Hinduism after the long rule of the Buddhist Palas. Accord- 
ing to tradition, Ballalasena reorganised the social system of the higher 
communities of Bengal and was greatly responsible for the development 
of the peculiar order known as Kulinism. 

In Mithila or North Bihar, a Karnata chief named Nanyadeva 
(c. 1097-1147 A.D.) established himself on the ruins of the empire of the 
Buddhist Palas and extended his power over Nepal at the expense of the 
Malla kings. After his death his dominions appear to have been divided 
into two halves, one occupied by his son Gangadeva (c. 1147-88 A.D. ), and 
the other including portions of Nepal by his other son Malladeva. The 
history of the Karnata rule in Mithila is obscure, while that of their rule 
in Nepal has also not yet been satisfactorily determined. King Ganga is 
said to have been succeeded by his son Narasimha (c. 1188-1227 A.D.), 
who is supposed to have been followed on the throne by Ramasimha 
(c. 1227-85 A.D.) and Harasimha or Harisimha (c. 1285-1324 A.D.), 
although the account is doubtful and little authentic information about 
the rulers in question is available. Harasimha or Harisimha was defeated 
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by Sultan Ghiyasuddin Balban of Delhi in 1324 A.D., and is stated to have 
fled to Nepal on the annexation of the Karnata kingdom of Mithila to the 
Muslim empire. 

The Karnata period of the annals of Mithila is as important as the 
Sena epoch in the history of Bengal. Unfortunately neither the political 
nor the cultural history of the period has been satisfactorily worked out. 
Harasimha or Harisimha, the last Karnata king of Mithila, is credited by 
local tradition with the reorganisation of the social system of Mithila, just 
as Ballalasena is endowed with a similar achievement in Bengal. 

The expression rashtrakuta is used in the records of certain rulers 
of Kannada origin in the sense of an official designation indicating the head 
of a small territorial unit called rashfra or a group of villages. This offi- 
cial designation was often stereotyped as a family name, and a number of 
Rashtrakuta ruling families are known to have flourished in and outside 
Karnataka in different ages of history. The most important of these 
families is the Imperial Rashtrakutas of Manyakheta, who ruled over wide 
areas of Southern India, sometimes with parts of the North, from the 
middle of the 8th to the latter half of the 10th century A.D. The promi- 
nent monarchs of this family were Dhruva (783-94 A.D.), Govinda III 
(794-814 A.D.), Indra III (915-28 A.D.) and Krishna III (939-68 A.D. ). 
In the North, Dhruva defeated Vatsaraja (c. 780-810 A.D. ), the Gurjara- 
Pratihara king of the Malwa-Rajasthan region. His son Govinda III 
defeated Vatsaraja’s son and successor Nagabhata II (c. 910-33 A.D.), who 
had ousted king Chakrayudha of Kanauj and established himself at that 
city, while king Dharmapala of Bengal and Bihar and his ally Chakrayudha 
surrendered to the Rashtrakuta monarch and sought his help against the 
Gurjara-Pratihara king. Indra III sacked the city of Kanauj, which was 
the capital of the Gurjara-Pratiharas, while the success of Krishna II in 
the North is clearly indicated by the discovery of an inscription of his in 
the former Jaso State in Baghelkhand. The success of the Rashtrakuta 
army in the South was most conspicuous during the reign of Krishna III, 
who conquered as far down as Cape Comorin and also invaded Ceylon. 

Like the empire of the Chalukyas of Badami, the dominions of the 
Rashtrakutas of Manyakheta ‘included almost the entire Marathi-speaking 
area in the North-Western Deccan, together with a considerable portion of 
the Gujarati-speaking area lying to its north, This region was thus ruled 
by the Kannadigas, i.e., the viceroys of the Chalukya and Rashtrakuta 
emperors, for several hundreds of years from the 7th century onwards. 
The history of such feudatory families of Kannada origin flourishing in 
this area as the Chalukyas, Rashtrakutas, and Sendrakas is well known to 
students of early Indian history. The Chaulukyas of Gujarat (10th to 
13th century ) were probably of Kannada extraction and may have been 
related to the Early Chalukyas of Badami. The Paramaras who later ruled 
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for several centuries over Malwa were originally viceroys of the Rashtra- 
kutas of Manyakheta in the southern parts of Gujarat. But whether they 
were of Kannada origin cannot be determined in the present state of our 
knowledge. Similar is the case with the Yadavas of Devagiri, who were 
originally feudatories of the Later Chalukyas of Kalyana. 

We have seen above that the official designation Rashtrakuia origi- 
nated in Karnataka and that it was adopted as a family name by a num- 
ber of ruling families. In the Kannada-speaking area, the Rattas of 
Saundatti represented the most notable Rashtrakuta family other than the 
Imperial Rashtrakutas. Among other Rashtrakuta families flourishing in 
the land lying to the south of the Vindhyas, mention may be made of the 
Rashtrakutas of Manapura (6th and 7th centuries), of Berar (7th and 
8th centuries) and of Orissa (llth and 12th centuries). The history of 
all these families has been discussed by us elsewhere. But there were many 
Rashtrakuta families ruling over different areas in other parts of India, and 
there is little doubt that all of them originally hailed from Karnataka, 
although in many cases the Kannada origin of the families was forgotten 
with the lapse of time. Among these, we have already referred to the 
Rashtrakuta chiefs ruling over East Bihar under the Palas. 

Among the Rashtrakuta families of North India, the earliest is the 
house known from an inscription at Pathari, about 40 miles to the north- 
east of Bhilsa in Madhya Pradesh. The three generations mentioned in 
the record ruled between c. 760 and 865 A.D. Further north, nine gene- 
rations of the Rashtrakutas of Kanauj are known to have flourished 
between c. 1050 and 1210 A.D. The most important members of this 
dynasty were Gopala (c. 1090 A.D.), his son Madanapala (c. 1119-25 
A.D.), and a later ruler named Lakshmanapala (c. 1202 A.D.). 

In Western India, the earliest Rashtrakuta families are those of 
Hastikundi (modern Hathundi) in the Jodhpur Division of Rajasthan, 
and of Dhanop near Shahpura in the Udaipur Division of the same State. 
Five generations of the former family are known to have flourished in the 
period between 900 and 1000 A.D., while the later ruled roughly between 
950 and 1010 A.D. Four generations of the Rashtrakuta or Rathada 
family of Bithu near Pali in the Jodhpur Division flourished in the period 
c. 1200-1315 A.D. An inscription from Veraval near Junagarh, dated in 
1384 A.D., speaks of a ruler named Bharma of the Rashtroda or Rashtra- 
kuta family. 

The Prakrit form of Rashtrakuta is Ratthaiida and Rathoda is a 
modification of the latter. The Rathors (7.¢., Rathodas) of Rajasthan 
were regarded in the medieval age as one of the most notable Rajput clans, 
their Kannada origin having been forgotten long before, just as the Later 
Senas were never regarded as anything else than Bengalis. Because mar- 
riage in royal families in ancient and medieval India, and even in quite 
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recent times, was hardly confined to the communities to which the parti- 
cular kings belonged, it was easy for the members of a ruling family to be 
regarded as natives of their new homeland. 

The system of designating administrative and territorial units in 
relation to the number of gramas in them was very popular in Karnataka in 
early times. Thus the three Maharashtras forming the dominions of 
Chalukya Pulakesin II (610-42 A.D.) of Badami are stated to have com- 
prised 99,000 gramas, while there are numerous territorial and administra- 
tive units designated as follows: Gangavadi 96,000, Banavasi 12,000, Tarda- 
vadi 1,000, Panungal 500, Purigere 300, Masavadi 140, Kuknur 30, etc. Out- 
side Karnataka, such designations of territorial and administrative units 
are found in some cases in the medieval records of Gujarat and Malwa. 
This may be explained by the fact that the former region formed a part 
of the Karnataka empire for several centuries during the early 
medieval period, while the latter territory was ruled in the medieval 
age by the Paramaras, who were originally feudatories of the Rashtrakutas 
of Karnataka. There are only a few instances of the same kind of terri- 
torial names in other parts of India, and it is difficult to say whether 
Kannadiga settlers were responsible for any or all of them. 

Attention may be drawn to the general belief that Indian culture 
spread to the lands beyond the Bay of Bengal from the dominions of the 
Pallavas in, the Coromandel coast. While the earliest inscriptions found 
in those lands are written in the Late Brahmi characters common to both 
the eastern and western areas of South India as well as of Western India, 
their versified composition resembles in style the records of the Kannada 
region such as those of the Early Kadambas of Banavasi, and not of the 
Early Pallavas of Kanchi. Box-headed characters exhibited by records 
like those of king Bhadravarman of Champa (South Annam ) are also a 
characteristic of the Early Kadamba epigraphs and not of the records of 
the Early Pallavas. Another interesting fact is that the use of the Saka 
era, found in Indochinese and Indonesian epigraphs from the 7th and 8th 
centuries A.D., and the association of its designation with the Sakas, are 
first noticed in the epigraphic records of the Chalukyas of Badami from 
the 6th century A.D., while the Pallavas did not use any era at all. It has 
also to be noticed that numbers written in numerical figures of the decimal 
system are first noticed in India in an inscription of 594 A.D. found in 
South Gujarat, which came under the political influence of the Chalukyas 
of Badami as early as the 7th century A.D., while the decimal system can 
be traced in Cambodian imscriptions of the same century. The above 
facts appear to suggest that the contributions of the Karnatas to the spread 
of Indian culture in the countries beyond the Bay of Bengal were very 
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Epigraphy and 


Karnataka 


P. B. DESAI 


I T was a red letter day in the history of historiography in modern 
India when an ancient inscription in an unknown script was successfully 
deciphered for the first time by a Western scholar. India has known the 
art of writing for about four thousand years. But the earliest datable 
records she has inherited are of about the fourth century B.C. (The 
pictographic writing unearthed from the Indus Valley sites is excluded 
from the present review, and the Kharoshthi inscriptions, being limited 
in scope, are also ignored). From this time onwards numerous inscriptions 
written in Brahmi and scripts derived from it made their appearance in 
all parts of India. These records were generally incised on hard rocks, 
stone slabs, metallic plates and other objects, as facile materials like paper 
were not invented for the purpose of writing at that time. 

Obviously, when these epigraphs were committed to writing, they 
were intelligible to the people amidst whom they were placed. But with 
the lapse of time the earlier script as well as the language underwent con- 
siderable changes on account of regional influences, making them more and 
more unintelligible to the later generations. Moreover political vicissitudes 
broke the continuity of cultural traditions. 

The famous pillar inscription of Samudragupta at Allahabad affords 
a notable instance as to how this happened. This record describing the 
exploits of the illustrious Gupta emperor was engraved about the middle 
of the fourth century A.D. Just above this epigraph stood a series of 
pillar edicts of Asoka of the third century B.C. But the authors of the 
later record seem to have been innocent of the existence of the earlier docu- 
ments, for whose sake the pillar had actually been set up some seven 
centuries before. 

Things continued in this fashion. The knowledge of early scripts 
and the secret of deciphering ancient records became obsolete. Although 
the royal courts and the centres of learning liberally encouraged the study 
of traditional lore, epigraphy did not find a legitimate place therein. 
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In the fourteenth century, when Sultan Firuz Shah Tughluq 
(1351-88 A.D.) transferred two Asokan pillars to Delhi, he could hardly 
lay his hands on a scholar competent to enlighten him on the contents of 
the symbols inscribed on them. Indeed as late as the last century, epigraphy 
was an unfathomed science. Records of the ancient and mediaeval periods 
were scattered in hundreds and thousands in all parts of the country, but 
there existed no single soul who could read and interpret them correctly. 

History is the priceless heritage of a people, but unless it is derived 
from authentic sources, the past becomes as much a mystery as the future. 
The foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal by Sir William Jones in 
1784 inaugurated a new era of scientific research in Indian history. Despite 
the enthusiastic activities of its members in other branches, the epigraphic 
records by themselves posed as great an enigma as ever, until James Prinsep, 
Assay Master, Calcutta Mint, was appointed its Secretary in 1833. A man 
of remarkable ability and scientific acumen, he succeeded in deciphering 
some of the earliest inscriptions in the Brahmi script in 1837. 

The incantation “ open sesame” was uttered and the master-key to 
the hidden treasures of epigraphy was seized. Prinsep continued his 
endeavours for a few years more till his premature death in 1840. By this 
time he had laid the foundations of historical reseach and epigraphic 
studies. He deciphered and interpreted a large number of inscriptions 
on Asokane pillars and those in Buddhist sites like Sanchi. 

The lead given by Prinsep was pursued by other scholars, European 
as well as Indian, among whom, to mention a few, were A. Cunningham, 
A. C. Burnell, G. Buhler, E. Senart, H. Luders, F. Ktelhorn, E. Hultzsch, 
L. Rice, J. F. Fleet, Bhau Daji, Bhagwanlal Indarji, Rayendra Lal Mitra 
and R. G. Bhandarkar. These savants explored and interpreted hundreds 
of inscriptions in various scripts and languages, belonging to different 
periods and hailing from all regions. The results of their epigraphical 
researches were published in periodicals like the Jeurnal of the Astatic 
Society, the Indian Antiquary and Epigraphia Indica, in the Reports of the 
Archaeological Survey, and also in the independent series, Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Indicarum and South Indian Inscriptions. 

Thus by the turn of the present century, epigraphy had established 
itself as a novel archaeological science. It rendered invaluable service to 
the archaeologist and was found indispensable to the numismatist. It 
opened new vistas before the historian. With the aid of epigraphy sub- 
stantial progress was made in literary research. Indian history and 
chronology, which had been hazy and legendary half a century before, 
were placed on a firm footing. 

Side by side with epigraphy emerged the twin science of palaeo- 
graphy. After a critical study of numerous inscriptions of different areas 
and a close comparison of the scripts used in them century by century, 
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it was realised that the northern alphabet which eventually took 
the form of Nagari, and the southern alphabet which subsequently branched 
off into the Telugu-Kannada and Tamil characters, and also various other 
types of writing prevalent in this country, were all derived from the Brahmi 
script, the common mother of all the Indian alphabets. 

Epigraphical research has taken several strides during the five decades 
of the current century. It has provided ample material for detailed studies 
into the political and cultural history of various parts of our country. 

The greatest achievement of Indian epigraphy is the revelation of 
the emperor-saint Asoka, whose unique personality is reflected in his edicts. 
As H. G. Wells observes, “ Amidst the tens of thousands of names of 
monarchs that crowd the columns of history, their majesties and gracious- 
nesses and serenities and royal highnesses and the like, the name of Asoka 
shines, and shines almost alone, as a star.” ‘The credit of clearing away 
the mist of mythology and enabling his immortal lustre to be seen once 
more, goes to the epigraphist. 

This is not all. Lesser luminaries like the Buddhist celebrity 
Kanishka, Kshaharata Nahapana, Gautamiputra Satakarni, the Jaina 
emperor Kharavela, among others, are similarly manifested through epi- 
graphs. We are indebted to epigraphy for our knowledge of the royal 
families that ruled in ancient India after the Mauryas, viz., the Kushanas, 
the Saka Satraps, the Satavahanas, the Guptas, the Vakatakas, the Ikshvakus 
and the Pallavas. Republican states like the Malavas and the Yaudheyas 
have also been brought to light through inscriptions. 

We now turn to Karnatfak. 

Karnatak is fortunate in the possession of an invaluable epigraphic 
treasure which, in spite of its having been largely exposed’ to forces of 
destruction during the past centuries, is hardly surpassed by that of any 
other region. As compared with the North, South India is rich in 
epigrapbs. Among the South Indian inscriptions which are not yet fully 
explored, the Tamil records stand in a majority, and next in order are to 
be placed the Kannada and Telugu epigraphs. Roughly estimated, the 
Tamil récords would be about forty thousand, and the Kannada and Telugu 
ones twenty-five and fifteen thousand respectively. The preponderating 
number of the Tamil records may be explained as partly due to the greater 
area and partly to the people’s love of detail. But the Kannada inscriptions 
gain in weight by certain characteristics such as chronological precision and 
fund of information. 

Inscriptions in Karnatak make their appearance from the third 
century B.C. and continue almost until the last century ; but the records 
of the later periods are not of much value. The earliest epigraphs, six 
in number, are of Asoka. They are all Minor Rock Edicts. Among them 
the Maski edict is unique in that it placed beyond doubt, for the first time, 
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the identity of this emperor by mentioning his name and not his epithet, 
Devanam priya priyadarsin. ‘The inscriptions of the early centuries after 
Asoka are in Prakrit and Sanskrit. The Kannada records raise their head 
about the end of the fifth century. 

The first conscientious effort to secure transcript copies of the inscrip- 
tions directly from the originals was made about 1800 A.D. by Mackenzie 
through his assistants. ‘This nucleus forms a part of his bigger collection 
of about eight thousand inscriptions from different parts of South India. 
The whole is known as the Mackenzie Collection. It is accessible in manu- 
script in the Madras University to research students. Not based on scientific 
methods, these copies are not implicitly reliable. 

Next comes Sir Walter Elliot, who between 1826 and 1836 secured 
similar copies of about six hundred inscriptions from the areas of Dharwar, 
Sonda and north Mysore. He also prepared a historical sketch of the Cha- 
lukyas and other southern dynasties with the help of coins. Elliot's collec- 
tion is known as Carnat Desa Inscriptions. lt remains unpublished, and 
manuscript copies of it are preserved in the British Museum and the Royal 
Asiatic Society, London. 

The collection and publication of Kannada inscriptions received a 
fresh impetus about the last quarter of the last century at the hands of 
two eminent scholars, L. Rice and J. F. Fleet. By this time the scientific 
process of taking rubbings or impressions from the originals had been 
evolved. 

Rice published a volume of Mysore Inscriptions (1879). Under 
his able guidance the work of collecting inscriptions exhaustively, district 
by district, in the old Mysore State was commenced in 1879. About nine 
thousand inscriptions collected up to 1906 were published in the twelve 
volumes of the Epigraphia Carnatica. Inscriptions collected later were 
published year by year in the Annual Reports of the Mysore Archaeologi- 
cal Department. Four more volumes in the Epigraphia Carnatica series 
have been issued subsequently. 

Fleet’s book, Pali, Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions from the 
Bombay Presidency and Parts of the Madras Presidency, published in 1878 
includes a number of Kannada inscriptions. From the fourth volume of 
the Indian Antiquary (1875), Fleet started publishing a series of Kar- 
natak inscriptions under the caption “Sanskrit and Old Canarese 
Inscriptions”. Inscriptions bearing on Karnatak history have been edited 
in a large number of the issues of Epigraphia Indica since its commence- 
ment in 1890. 

The Madras Government commenced an epigraphical survey of its 
areas in 1887. Inscriptions were collected from the Tamil, Telugu and 
Kannada Districts and published in the South Indian Inscriptions series. 
The fourth volume of this series was issued in 1923. This and the subse- 
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quent volumes VI to VIII include Kannada records besides those of other 
languages. Volume IX, issued in two parts, is entirely Kannada. 

In contrast to the old Mysore State, the four Kannada districts of 
the former Bombay Presidency remained almost unexplored for a long 
time. On a representation made by the enlightened public of Dharwar, 
an epigraphical survey of this area was set afoot in 1926. Ever since, 
year by year, these parts have been surveyed almost regularly by the Epigra- 
phic Branch of the Central Archaeological Department. The whole of 
the Bijapur District has thus been covered. The inscriptions collected 
under this scheme are noticed briefly in the Epigraphical Reports. The 
publication of these records, however, has not kept pace with the collection, 
The Kannada Research Institute also has been collecting and publishing 
inscriptions of this area since 1940. 

The Gulbarga, Raichur and Bidar Districts of the former Hyderabad 
State have remained an untrodden field in Epigraphy. ‘The first two dis- 
tricts in particular are replete with archaeological possibilities. No planned 
survey has ever been conducted so far in this area, either through 
government agency or public institutions. The present writer, however, 
in his private capacity as a solitary amateur, has probed into this region 
on the look-out for inscriptions and archaeological objects. Of the two 
hundred epigraphs thus collected, nearly half have been published in his 
three works, Sasanaparichaya,. Jainism in South India and Some Jaina 
Epigraphs, and A Corpus of Inscriptions in the Kannada Districts of 
Hyderabad. 

Taking a retrospect, the overall position stands like this. Out of 
the estimated total of twenty-five thousand, twenty thousand inscriptions 
cover the explored areas of the old Mysore State and other tracts. The unsur- 
veyed districts of Gulbarga, Raichur and Bidar might yield three thousand 
records, and two thousand more are expected from the unexplored parts 
of Dharwar, Belgaum, North Kanara and South Kanara. ‘The epigraphical 
survey of Bellary has been practically finished. Nearly fourteen thousand 
epigraphs have been published, and eleven thousand retnain., 

The inscriptions of Karnatak contain valuable data for reconstruct- 
ing the political, social, religious, literary and cultural history of our land. 
Some of them hold a unique position by virtue of their notable contribution 
to topics of all-India importance. 

The significance of the Asokan inscriptions has been indicated above. 
The Talgund inscription of the Kadamba king Kakutsthavarman ( £pi- 
graphia Indica, Vol. VIII), of about the fifth century, narrates the early 
history of the Kadamba dynasty in elegant Sanskrit interspersed with verses 
in some rare metres. The Badami rock inscription of Pulakesin I, dated 
from 543 A.D., not only provides a precise date for fixing early Chalukyan 
chronology, but also provides the earliest epigraphic evidence of the use 
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of the Saka era. In the Aihole inscription of Pulakesin II (Æp. Ind., 
Vol. VI), dated 634-35 A.D., we observe a remarkable specimen of ornate 
Sanskrit composition in verse. This rare historical document gives a graphic 
description of the triumphant expeditions of the illustrious Chalukya 
emperor. It furnishes a chronological basis by citing the Saka reckoning 
along with the date of the Bharata war. Another noteworthy feature is 
its allusion to the two eminent Sanskrit poets, Kalidasa and Bharavi, the 
lower limits of whose dates are thus secured. 

Similarly, a large number of copper plate records written in good 
Sanskrit style have come to light. All these inscriptions, besides consti- 
tuting useful historical sources, adduce testimony in favour of the flourish- 
ing state of Sanskrit learning and scholarship, which were patronized in 
the royal courts and educational institutions of Karnatak. 

Adverting to the inscriptions purely in Kannada, they are charac- 
terized by a sumptuous vocabulary, a high literary standard and prolific 
information. Commencing in the sixth century, they evidence a state of 
progressive refinement century by century. The finest specimens were 
produced during the period from the tenth to the fourteenth century. Some 
of them read like masterpieces of literature, each composition being com- 
plete in itself. The study of Kannada literature remains imperfect without 
these inscriptions which illustrate many early literary conventions and forms. 
Research in Kannada linguistics and grammar is furthered by the inscrip- 
tions, which furnish chronological data and background material. 

It is due to inscriptions that we are acquainted with many details in 
the political and dynastic history of Karnatak. We have to lean on 
inscriptions only for understanding the machinery of the central govern- 
ment, the provincial administration and the working of the village 
communities. We can outline the geography of ancient Karnatak from 
epigraphic statements concerning villages, towns and territories. Inscrip- 
tions abound in accounts of educational institutions that throve throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, and consequently we have to draw 
upon these sources for a comprehensive history of our education. From 
the inscriptions we obtain glimpses of the religious conditions, manifold 
aspects of the social life, and the customs, manners and aspirations of the 
people. Our epigraphs stand before us like an unquarried mine of precious 
cultural gems. 

A word about future planning. Notwithstanding her magnificent 
heritage, Karnatak, of late, has lagged behind in her antiquarian interests 
and historical pursuits, as compared with her sister provinces. The reason 
for this deplorable state of affairs appears to be indifference and inertia. 
Relating to the past, our obligations are threefold, namely, archaeology, 
epigraphy and historiography. Our line of action in respect of them during 
the next two decades may be briefly indicated. 
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A number of historic and prehistoric sites are scattered all over 
Karnatak. A systematic exploration of such areas needs to be undertaken 
in the first instance. Except for a few places like Chandravalli, Brahma- 
giri and Maski, no major excavations have been accomplished so far. Five 
major excavations, three of prehistoric and two of historic sites, should be 
executed in the plan period. 

A vigorous epigraphical survey of the unexplored areas mentioned 
above has to be launched and completed. Simultaneously the work of 
publication has also to be speeded up. Since the number of published 
inscriptions from the northern parts of Karnatak is meagre, special arrange- 
ments should be made to expedite the publication of the inscriptions of 
this area. 

It is a fact to be admitted with grief that Karnatak has not so far 
produced a single authentic and complete history of her land and people. 
Granting that some of the sources are yet to be explored, still the material 
so far assembled is enough to provide an elaborate account of the main 
currents of her history. 

Early attempts to reconstruct the history of Karnatak within a 
limited scope were made by Bhandarkar, Fleet and Rice respectively 
through the sketches, Early History of the Dekkan (1895), The Dynasties 
of the Kanarese Districts (1896), and Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions 
(1909). More attempts have been made during the past decaďes to deli- 
neate different aspects of some of the imperial and feudatory ruling fami- 
lies, such as the Gangas, the Alupas, the Kadambas, the Hoysalas, the 
Rashtrakutas and the Vijayanagar kings. But all these are either partial, 
incomplete or inadequate and now antiquated. 

Hence a comprehensive history of the whole Karnatak, based on 
up-to-date research, is a great desideratum, particularly in the present 
context when our land and people are united as one State after centuries 
of partition. The writing of such a history should be a cooperative task 
to be achieved by a team of scholars during the next five years. 

But this would only be the beginning. The accumulated untapped 
source material now at our disposal is so vast that we can plan a series of 
at least ten volumes on the history of Karnatak from the prehistoric phase 
down to the modern period. The Vijayanagar age alone would demand 
more than one volume. 

For the execution of these schemes proper personnel and resources 
are essential. ‘There is a dearth of trained hands in our province. If good 
historians are few, good archaeologists, epigraphists and numismatists are 
fewer. It would be advisable therefore to introduce specialisation through 
intensive study of archaeological subjects in our post-graduate courses, and 
to interest students by attractive scholarships. On account of abundant 
material, epigraphy deserves primary attention. 
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Bharata— 
The Integral Man 


V. K. GOKAK 


Arre music, poetry. The musicians had their star-turn of 
mełody. Bharata, the great emperor, had now a desire to listen to poets. 
He turned his face towards the assembly of the learned in the royal hall. 
The lustre of his eyes flashed on them. 

Many were the poets in that assembly. One of them was Divija, the 
Celestial Moon. He caught the emperor’s glance and knew his imperial 
mind, He broke the silence, saying : 


My imperial master! You are the first among emperors. 

You are the bee intent on the honey in the lotus feet of Jina, 

the Divine. 

You are the worshipper of delight at the shrine of the Divine, 

of the Psyche white as a swan. 

Yours be the victory and the great attainment. 

The defeat of rival kings is a prdgmatical victory. The essential 
victory is a triumph over karma, the frightful sequence and consequence 
of deeds. Pragmatic victors there have been many. Rare indeed is the 
true victor who wins on the fields both of time and of eternity. 

The true victor needs sovereign discrimination, a royal ease in the 
transition from bhoga to yoga. He is as much an adept in renunciation 
as in enjoyment. He is a worshipper of spiritual as of sensuous beauty. 
A mature artist in love, he is also the worshipper whose soul has illumined 
the dark caves of his being. A grim warrior in the head and forefront of 
battle, he is also the strategist of his own self-unfoldment. 

He relishes keenly the pleasures of this world. But he is ever 
vigilant in the practice of dharma. Seemingly enmeshed in the seine of 
desire, he is supremely unattached in the core of his being. Some there 
are who welcome riches as the gift of dharma and then quietly forget 
dharma. These are the worldlings who, immersed in luxury, speak 
disrespectfully of dharma. But not the chosen ones. 
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The chosen one lives a paradoxical life. He is king and sage. He 
gives munificently ; ; but he gives to the deserving. He knows the eloqu- 
ence of speech and of silence. He can be pauper and king. Benevolence 
itself to his subjects, he is the king of serpents to kingly foes. A retainer 
to his spiritual master, he is heart’s own brother to the righteous. A coward 
with queens of other hearths than his own, he is a fierce warrior on the 
battlefield. A willing listener to a thousand creeds, he is yet a pilgrim on 
the path that is his law and impulse. A philosopher versed in the 
metaphysic of the soul, he is also an aesthete in the art of the spiritual 
life. Ruling over the dominion of his five senses, he is emperor of the 
earth today and of heaven tomorrow. 

Tempted only at one door of perception, fawn, fish, moth, elephant 
and bee come to grief. Is it any wonder that a king, allured by five senses, 
strays from his path? The five senses of the fool are five fires raging 
around him. But they are the five jewels of the seer. To the man who 
enjoys without discernment, life is a long disease. Life is both light and 
delight ta the discerner, pursuit and attainment, pleasure and pilgrimage. 
The illumined man is untainted by karma. Would you know this illumi- 
nation? Verily, it is the integral mental realisation: “I am the Gnosis. 
I am not the body.” 

There is the external science, the science of physical reality. And 
there is the internal, delectable science, the science of the spirit. That 
which is external is of the surface and remains there. To know oneself is 
the inmost and most intimate knowledge. 

Extrinsic is the knowledge about jewels, horses and elephants ; talis- 
mans and crystals; mesmerism and magic; crystal-gazing and star-gazing. 
Extrinsic are logic, physics and metaphysics ; vedas and puranas ; criticism 
and rhetoric; mathematics and prosody; dance, music and drama, 
Almanac-making is quackery and histrionics is hysterics. Self-knowledge 
alone is enduring, eternal and ever new. It is contemplation of the pure 
self, the depth that knows no tumult, the mirror into which the person 
disappears. 

Extrinsic knowledge is not for the traveller bound for a life beyond 
life. It perishes with the mind and body. Many have experienced its 
transience. But intrinsic knowledge is the crown placed, on the head of 
Life. It is the jewel supported by a chain of lives. It is the fountain of 
all fulfilment, more than the philosopher’s stone, the paradisal tree or the 
fabled cow of plenty. It is the sown seed of beatitude. Unequalled is the 
king who has attained it decisively. 

Wealth will not elate the wise man nor dire calamity depress him. 
Not all the wealth of Kubera, alluringly displayed, can make him look at it. 
The scoffers cannot draw him into small-talk nor admirers move him to 
self-praise. Sensuous life cannot catch him in its net. Living in the 
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dominion of the senses, he has set his heart on being the king of seers. He 
drinks to his fill the nectar born of pure contemplation. But he drinks it 
like the swan. He separates milk from water, immortality from mortality. 
Mundane happiness is a garland he wears with the indifference of the 
unattached. He is steadfast in courage like the Mandara mountain. He 
has the inmost assurance that his restraint and sovereignty of will are 
preparing him for the supreme realisation. 

Who is a yogi? He experiences every now and then his apartness 
from the body. He has full faith in himself. He is not bound by karma 
though he is an active participant ; for his inner consciousness is the centre 
from which he radiates. It is the iron buried in the earth that rusts, not 
the gold. The man who is interested in participation is bound to the wheel 
of karma. But the disinterested participant is free from it. The fried seed 
sprouts not even if it is sown. The man who knows himself has destroyed 
the very seedlings of attachment. He does not evolve inexorable karma 
even if he rolls in the lap of luxury. The eagle in a snake-world is not 
afraid of bites. What poison, snake-born, can affect the snake-charmer ? 
Sensuous enjoyment, which spells the ruin of most persons in this world, 
cannot disturb the equipoise of the soul-centred man. He is sacchidananda, 
pure existence, consciousness and bliss. 

Emperor mine, your way of life is the quintessence of philosophy. 
It is the supreme secret. It is the path to liberation. Ascetics renounce 
the world and maintain a shining inward purity. You are surrounded by 
all the pleasures of this world. And yet you have become an immeasurable 
blank within yourself, featureless infinity. Who can reconcile these con- 
traries like you? All this wealth, this beauty, this youth! But your 
reason, is ever alert, its gaze fixed on the throne of the Siddha, the blessed 
one. Whoever can revél in the Truth like you? 

There are, in this world, persons that meditate night and day how 
to conquer this man or that. All too rare are emperors like you who 
would contemplate the conquest of Yama, God of Death. 

The damsel who dances gracefully to the rhythm of tabor and song 
has yet her mind centred in the filled vessel on her head. Administering 
a vast dominion, the supreme realisation is yet ever in your remembrance. 

The kite plays in the sky if the kite-flier tightly holds the string. 
Your mind broods ever on the ultimate attainment while the soul sustains 
your body. 

The time-measurer sets afloat on water a vessel with a tiny hole. 
He holds those around him with a glittering tale, with his eye ever on the 
sinking vessel. Your remembrance is ceaselessly drawn to your soul. 

Like the king who, remembering her love, pays attention to the 
friends and maids of honour of his beloved, you honour us—poet, musician 
and all—for the elucidation of soul-knowledge. 
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There are patrons who give bountifully if one describes a 
woman’s breasts and braid of hair, her face and finger-nail, the hip and 
the lip. You are pleased with the poet who speaks of the body as the 
vesture of the spirit and reward him generously. Others listen raptly to 
the inventory of a woman’s body. Who would pay heed intently like you 
to the song of the spirit? Their mouths water when someone speaks of 
the intoxicated youth of a maiden as a kingdom fit for Eros alone. How 
many of them would desire, like you, this song of the beauty imaged in 
consciousness? ‘The reference to a woman’s arms as a creeper’s young 
tendrils makes them feel they are clasped. When her breasts are likened 
to pitchers of gold, they are thrilled as if they lay on them. When her lips 
are described as red, young foliage, they are ecstatic as with the bliss of a 
kiss. They melt when the poet speaks of the softness of her lap. But they 
are filled with envy when he speaks of Truth everlasting and go to sleep 
when he would offer them the honey and song of the soul. Fascinated by 
the tales of courtesans and thieves and battle, lust and adultery, they 
wander wearily in the maze of this world. They fall off their thrones into 
the bottomless pit. They cannot ascend like you into the empyrean. 

They yield to flattery, forgetting that the soul is real, not the ego. 
They are like the rustic who worships the outer courts of the temple, not 
the deity within. They reward their bards and panegyrists who compare 
them to Indra and Chandra, to sun and moon. ‘They would love to be 
told about the magnetism of their name and the redeeming power of their 
fame. 

But you love the poet who tells you that even Indra is subject to 
Time and the soul alone is immortal. Far from wishing to be imaged as 
a god, you know that the soul is imageless. You disown all likeness to the 
paradisal tree, the cow of plenty and the philosopher’s stone. Are they not 
mere vegetation, animal and stone? The soul is the inner being, the 
mental person. 

You pay your affectionate homage to Dance, Music and Song when 
they reveal the art of soul-sculpture. You enjoy without attachment and 
are a yogi without following any prescribed path. In the midst of a 
hundred attachments, you yet have the inner poise that leads you to libe- 
ration. You are the unpoisonable victor who can assimilate the poison 
of Desire ; the royal sage who has won over the oblique mind to the right 
angle of soul-vision. 

The destiny of those who behold you unfolds into bliss at your sight. 
Those who name you are rid of their sin. I am no flatterer, emperor 
mine. As I have seen, so have I spoken. He is no poet who remains 
speechless even when he stands face to face with Goodness, Truth and 
Beauty. 

Undivided devotion is the seed of liberation. The pilgrims know 
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that it is loved by the Divine. You know it, O sun-treader, king of the 
unattached! Jewel on the head of the righteous and pure, you know it. 
We would speak of the bliss of the swan-consciousness of soul. But what 
do we know? Your knowledge is our acquiescence. 

You are the sun of the realms of spirit. We are its aesthetic streams 
flowing illumined in your presence. For us to say that the bliss of the 
soul is like this or that seems like lamps lighting the path of the sun. The 
trees near sandalwood become fragrant as the sandalwood’s self. 

O my beloved master! we knew, as we played with you, the first 
and last self-purification. You are the blessed one, today and for ever. 
Blessed have been those who stood by you and with you. We now realise 
the significance of the saying: ‘As is the master, so is his retinue.” 


This new and lovely composition, extemporized by Divija, entered 
the emperor’s ears. Its soul-sense hit his heart. Said the emperor to him- 
self: ‘‘ Verily, this poet has realised his soul. How else could such words 
of wisdom well out of his consciousness? ‘The utterance itself half reveals 
his inward radiance.” 

(A free rendering of some portion of Book I, Canto 2 of Bharatesha 
Vaibhava, the great epic of Ratnakara, a sixteenth century Kannada poet ). 
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Saints of Karnatak 


V. B. NAIK 


Kanaa saints have played a glorious role in the evolution of 
Indian philosophical thought and world mysticism. ‘There is ample evid- 
ence in Kannada literature that these saints did much towards the resolution 
of the mystery surrounding man and the universe. The cult of devotion 
and self-surrender propounded by the Haridasas and Shivasharanas forms 
a luminous chapter in the history of the Kannada language and literature. 
Haridasas and Shivasharanas, as their very names indicate, stood for a 
system of philosophy whose core was service and surrender. In other words, 
they were unequivocal exponents of the doctrine of the supreme Godhead 
inhering, directing and controlling the entire creation. The ‘thought of 
equating the mortal human being with the supreme Godhead was anathema 
and sacrilege to them. They drew inspiration from the Vedas, Agamas, 
Upanishads, Ramayana, Mahabharata and Bhagawata. 

Mysticism is often misconstrued as an abstruse and occult science. 
But to those who have attained a certain spiritual height it is the simplest 
and most practical system of God-realisation. Dr. Ranade, than whom 
there could be no better authority on mysticism, defined it as the grammar 
of philosophy. ‘That is a significant statement. To those who have had 
a glimpse of the Upanishads this statement of Dr. Ranade need not come 
as a surprise ; for in one of the Upanishads it is said that when God is 
realised all doubts are resolved and the knot of the heart is cut, with the 
result that the realised soul rests in the silence of self-confidence and self- 
realization. Those saints who have attained this God-realization are 
described as mystic saints. 

The history of Kannada literature teems with such saints, with their 
illustrious record of achievements in fields spiritual and temporal. The 
extent and vastness of the mystic literature in Kannada is indeed baffling. 
Any attempt to assess it in the short compass of an article is sure to leave 
much to be desired. Even so, it is worth while to try to understand their 
impact on our life and culture. Sincere and earnest attempts to understand 
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the meaning of this life on earth and to interpret it to the world at large 
were made by these saints during one of the most difficult periods of Indian 
history. They could carry on their experiments with truth despite all 
trials and tribulations. This is testimony to their strength of spirit, as 
contrasted with the weakness of flesh and spirit of ordinary mortals. It 
is quite natural that this should influence the thought of those times. 
“Man began to be philosophical only when he saw the vanity of 
this earthly existence,” says Lin Yutang, the Chinese writer. A study of the 
saintly literature in Kannada reveals the truth of this statement. Among 
the many incentives to philosophical and spiritual life the vanity of earthly 
existence is one. Besides this there are others, like curiosity, the desire 
for some worldly benefit, the existence of misery, and an awareness of the 
true nature of life here on earth and beyond. As earnest seekers of truth, 
these Kannada saints, irrespective of the schools of philosophy and the 
communities to which they belonged, made sincere efforts to see life and 
see it whole. It is thus that they could get an integrated picture of its 
underlying significance. They could, therefore, proclaim to the world the 
utter futility of mundane existence if it emphasised only material well-being. 
But at the same time, they were not impervious to the deep and abiding 
significance of Man’s life on earth in relation to the realization of the 
supreme self, in catching a glimpse of the divinity that inspired, informed 
and prompted all creation. ‘They warned us against foolishly wasting our 
lives in pursuit of three great humbugs—“ fame, wealth and power,” as 
Lin Yutang puts it. “Life in this human form is a big asset; do not 
waste it, O ye madmen,” cautioned one of the great saints of Karnataka. 
The optimism permeating the songs and sayings of the saints is many 
a time ignored, and an unfair charge of pessimism is laid at their doors. 
Saints who could proclaim from the housetops “we must swim and cross 
this ocean of earthly existence,” and “this body is itself a temple: 
why need another temple?” cannot be called pessimists. They saw the 
real meaning of life on earth and hence they had no illusions about belong- 
ings and possessions. Life to them was real in the sense that it hada 
glorious purpose to fulfil, i.e., to live nobly and well. “ A wise disenchant- 
ment and a hearty enjoyment of life ”—these twin features cannot be said 
‘to be peculiar to Chinese thought, in view of the overwhelming evidence 
of the same found in the Kannada songs and sayings of the saints. 
Instances. of the heroic fight put up by the Kannada saints against 
the soul-killing forces of pelf and passion adorn many a page in the history 
of our literature. They form the subject-matter of many a mystical experi- 
ence. “To know the supreme self inhering in our hearts is the sign of 
mysticism,” says Prabhudeva, the greatest of the Kannada mystic sains. 
To know the unknowable is an impossible task, This is marvellously 
expressed by Prabhudeva in the following lines: “ You say you know Him. 
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Then tell me how you know Him. Will those who have known Him say 
that they have known Him? They only perceive and are silent like 
ignorant people.” He waged a relentless war against hypocrisy. ~The 
epic battle raging ceaselessly from times immemorial between idealism and 
realism, between nobler thoughts and baser passions, is vividly depicted in 
the changing moods of the saints while facing the problems of life. They 
have at times shed their tears at the depth of degradation to which humanity 
had descended. Prabhudeva, in his inimitable satirical style, castigates 
those who only indulge in vedantic polemics without knowing the whys 
and wherefores. 

At other times, they laughed out their blues at the hypocrisy and 
insincerity masquerading under the name of religious fervour. “I feel like 
laughing ,” says the great Purandaradasa, at those hypocrites. They have 
thus given unmistakable evidence of their sense of humour which alone 
could sustain them in their pursuit of real and abiding truth. It is on 
account of this sense of humour, which means their correct estimate of life 
and things, that these saints could get complete mastery over their ideas and 
express them in simple language understandable by ordinary people. 
There is an ease, a sureness, a lightness of touch that comes from mastery. 
As a famous writer puts it, “ Humorists handle thoughts and ideas as golf 
or billiard champions handle their balls or as cowboy champions handle 
their lariats. Simplicity is paradoxically the outward sign and symbol of 
depth of thought.” ” 

“To know is to surrender,” says Basaveshwara, the great Aritare 
Sharana. “ Knowledge is power,” said another great thinker. Putting 
these two together we can say that power comes from self-surrender, or in 
other words surrender is power. An awareness that there is a divinity that 
shapes our ends and ends our shapes too is the beginning and end of all true 
rational thinking. It is this trait which is much in evidence in the songs 
and sayings of the great mystic saints of Karnataka. Man suffers from 
countless limitations; the greatest of these being his ówn ignorance of 
himself. He is exhorted by saints all the world over to get over this. But 
he can do so only by the grace of God. In thé absence of this grace Man 
lands himself in the abysmal depth of endless egoism, the cause of all 
misery and pain. The Kannada saints advise us to view life on this earth 
in the light of an awareness how insignificant and tiny we creatures are. 

The names of Purandaradasa, Kanakadasa and Prabhudeva, Akka 
Mahadevi and Giriyamma conjure up before our minds the difficult spiri- 
tual sojourn which they undertook for the edification of mankind.’ They 
were not merely philosophical commentators and monograph writers but 
earnest seekers of truth. Life to them was an Atmic laboratory. They 
were subjected to hard tests at the hands of their unsympathetic. con- 
temporaries. The learned Shastris and Pandits often challenged the claims 
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of these saints. But they stood their ground and gave proof of their 
undying faith in the ultimate supreme Godhead by their deeds. They 
were thus able to show that it was their abiding creed. These saints 
demonstrated, much to the discomfiture of their critics, what a potent 
weapon of Bhakti they had in their armoury. 

To live in the eternal glory of God and to serve Him through the 
service of humanity were the twin ideals for which they worked. To 
awaken people to the realisation of their true selves, they thought, was the 
greatest social service they could render. All true education aims at that. 
It plumps for freedom. In doing so, they freely drew upon the Puranic 
legends to inculcate the gospel of devotion preached and practised of yore 
by the great Prahlada. 

Critics try to find fault with the teachings of these saints by saying 
that they advocate fatalism as against manly effort. But a dispassionate 
study of their teachings leaves quite a different impression on the mind of 
the real thinker. ‘The Kannada saints do not try to pit the one against 
the other. They assist us in estimating correctly the roles of the two. 
Nowhere have they said that efforts should not be made towards the solution 
of human problems. What they have said is this: “ By all means make 
sincere efforts, but leave the rest to God, praying all the while for His grace 
-—a factor which can be ignored only at the peril of humanity.” In other 
words, all sense of ego must go. One must surrender. ‘That is their 
message. 

In respect of the enrichment of Kannada literature the contribution 
made by these saints cannot be bypassed. To render the abstruse problems 
of philosophical thinking into simple and commonly spoken language is 
indeed an unenviable job. The remarkable success achieved by the 
Kannada saints in this matter is a tribute to the intensity of their experi- 
ence—the unfailing source of all elegant and illuminating expression. The 
idea of the Supreme Being and His manifestations found in the songs and 
sayings of the saints bears ample testimony to the mystic realisation of 
Him—the magnificent vision of Brahma. The use of satire as a literary 
form by these saints to Jash people into activity has won the approbation 
and admiration of literary critics. 

Theirs was a poised outlook on life ; in their opinion the disparities 
found on this mortal plane were attributable to past karma, the unwinding 
of which has to be done by one’s own internal development. At the same 
time they brought within the reach of every devotee the possibility of ulti- 
mate salvation by saying that it was easy to realise God provided one knew 
how to do it. They advised devotees to deem every action a “ puja” of 
Ishwara.. The performance of all action in the spirit of dedication is the 
gist of their message. Could anyone give a simpler and more practical 
method for the attainment of final beatitude and bliss ? 
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Nijaguna Shivayogi 


S. S. MALWAD 


Tue author of the three volumes of Karnatak Kavicharite has 
listed 1148 Kannada poets up to the end of the 19th century. Later 
researches have shown that many more names could be added to that list. 
This will give an idea of the vastness of Kannada literature, A study would 
reveal its excellence and its variety. 

By his personality, literary output, literary forms, his profound 
knowledge in many branches, and by the popularity of his works, Nijaguna 
Shivayogi occupies a unique place in the history of Kannada literature. 
He was a great poet, a profound scholar, a philosopher and a saint. He 
is by far the most popular of Kannada poets. His songs have been sung 
and remembered by generations of people. Thousands have found and 
are still finding consolation, light and delight in his works. His influence 
has been tremendous. His tradition was followed by a band of later saint- 
poets from whose songs the late Dr. Ranade drew profusely to build 
up his thesis on the Mysticism of Karnatak. ‘The philosophical writings 
of Nijaguna Shivayogi have earned him a respect which is all his own. 
His lyrics have enriched Kannada poetry. His songs have moved innumer- 
able hearts. His music has captivated many. While he extols the 
Veerashaiva philosophy, his universal outlook has attracted people of 
diverse faiths. There are today institutions and groups of people devoted ~ 
to the study of the works of Nijaguna Shivayogi. 

Old Kannada literature was the confluence of three distinct streams. 
One need not fight shy of recognising the characteristics of Jain, Veera- 
shaiva, and Vaishnava literature. The Veerashaiva poets heralded a new 
epoch in Kannada literature. E. P. Rice compares the effect of this epoch 
to that “ produced in England in the fourteenth century by Wycliffe and 
his preachers and Ms. Gospels’. Far-reaching changes in literary forms 
and contents, grammatical usage, vocabulary and prosody were brought 
about. During the 12th century there was a renaissance in Karnatak. 
Basaveshwar, whose teachings and achievements rank him among the great 
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men of history, was the leader of this renaissance. The religious, social 
and ethical teachings of Basaveshwar had their effect on Kannada litera- 
ture, which had till then catered for the learned few. With the revolu- 
tion of Basaveshwar, the sacred gates of Kannada literature were thrown 
open for the common man. The highly ornate and artificial modes of 
writing gave place to simple and powerful expressions. There came a 
spontaneous outflow of feeling and thought. In fact, the religious revival 
by Basaveshwar also brought about a revival in Kannada literature. The 
old Champu yielded place to Vachan, Ragale, Tripadi, Sangatya and Songs. 
These new forms and new modes of expression caught the imagination of 
the common folk. Nijaguna Shivayogi reflects this new spirit in Kannada 
literature. 

As happens with a number of important Kannada poets, the bio- 
graphical material available about Nijaguna Shivayogi is scanty. We have 
some legendary account of him. According to that, he was ruler of the 
country round Shambhulinga Hill in the Kollegal Taluka of Mysore Dis- 
trict. (Formerly it was in Coimbatore District.) Later he renounced his 
kingdom for the purpose of achieving the Divine Kingdom. Certain 
miracles are also attributed to him. He practised penance for twelve years 
and attained his Siddhi. 

Shambhulinga Hill has certain relics to prove the association of 
Nijaguna Shivayogi with that place. There is a temple of Shambhulinga, 
the personal god of the poet. A cave is named after him. Another cave 
is named after Muppina Shadakshari, a contemporary of Nijaguna Shiva- 
yogi. The place has a sacred atmosphere about it. 

Shambhulinga is frequently mentioned by Nijaguna Shivayogi in 
his works. He also refers to Nirabhari Desikottama, who may have been 
his preceptor. There are a few personal references also, but they just 
describe his personal qualities and do not touch upon his biography. 

It has not so far been possible to fix his date. There has been 
great divergence in the opinions of scholars in this regard. The author of 
Kavichartte has placed him in the 15th century. But there are other 
views, according to which the date oscillates from the 12th to the 17th 
century. There was a saint by name Nijagunadeva, a contemporary of 
Basaveshwar. Internal evidence does not justify his identification with 
Nijaguna Shivayogi. He has mentioned some Kannada poets of the late 
12th century. The first mention of him so far as we can ascertain is by 
the poet Shadaksharadeva of the 17th century. These are the two limits 
that we can safely accept at present about his date. Asthan Vidwan Shiva- 
murthi Shastri places him in the 13th century. 

The quest for ultimate reality is an eternal problem, and it is this 
which has been dealt with by Nijaguna Shivayogi in his vast writings. 
The two Sanskrit works attributed to him have been lost. ‘There are seven 
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works of his in Kannada, which give ample evidence that Nijaguna Shiva- 
yogi was well versed in Sanskrit literature. ‘The credit of being the pioneer 
of Vedanta in Kannada goes to him. 

Of his seven Kannada works, one is a devotional song in praise of 
the sixty-three Shaiva saits of Tamilnadu. It is known as Aravattu Muvar 
Trividhi. In the briefest possible compass he has brought out the salient 
features of the sixty-three saints. One is struck by his devotional fervour, 

The remaining six works are known as the Shat Shastras. Of these 
one is an encyclopaedia and the remaining five are referred to as the “ five 
jewels ”. 

E. P. Rice in his History of Kanarese Literature says, “‘ his best- 
known work is the Viveka-Chintamani, a very useful encyclopaedia of 
Sanskrit terms and Veerasaiva lore.” Viveka-Chintamani is a compendium 
of over 750 topics embracing religion, philosophy, theology, ethics, 
psychology, astronomy, geography, music and medicine. It is the only 
work of its kind in old Kannada literature, and has few parallels in any 
literature. It was translated at an early period into Sanskrit and Marathi. 
It is written in beautiful prose. It is a treasure-house of ancient knowledge 
of which any country could be proud. It surpasses one’s comprehension 
how one man could have such a grasp of so many subjects. As stated in 
the introductory part, it is based on Vedas, Smriti, Puranas, Itihasas, and 
other ancient lore. It is the essence of wisdom gleaned from the ancient 
works and put into chaste Kannada. All the schools of thought and 
systems of Indian religion are explained in brief. In particular he has 
brought out the distinctive features of the Veerasaiva religion. He had 
before him the traditional Veerasaivism and not the reformed religion of 
Basaveshwar, and therefore we find three classes among the Veerasaivas 
mentioned. The following is the gradation list as given by him. 

Beasts are higher than insects, man is higher than beasts ; amongst 
men Dwijas and then Vipras are entitled to higher place ; above them come 
those who love to work; and above them come those who work; next 
come ascetics ;....thosé who have the linga on their bodies have a still 
higher place ; the highest place is to be assigned to those who are well versed 
in Shatsthal (i.e., the six spiritual stages of the Veerasaiva religion). So 
it is clear that of all knowledge, Shatsthal was considered supreme by 
Nijaguna Shivayogi. 

We may now turn to his remaining works which are known as the 
five jewels. 

Paramanubhava Bodhe is in sangatya metre, The work contains the 
essence of the teachings of the sage Yagnavalkya addressed to his wife 
Maitreyi. To teach delightfully is the method followed by Nijaguna 
Shivayogi. It is in dialogue form. As the title suggests, here we have the 
teaching of experience. The exposition is brief, simple and clear. 
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Paramartha Geete is also in dialogue form, and is composed mostly 
in ragale metre. This work also is based on the Sanskrit scriptures. The 
removal of sorrow, the attainment of eternal bliss, the ultimate reality— 
such are the problems on which a disciple puts questions to his preceptor, 
and these questions are answered. The creation of the universe, the 
illusion to which an individual soul is subject, the ultimate destiny of 
man, the means of attaining liberation through self-knowledge and Yoga— 
these and similar topics are explained in a lucid manner. 

Paramartha Prakashike is an adaptation from a Sanskrit work 
called Shivayoga Pradipike. It is in prose. The four traditional Yogas, 
Hatha, Laya, Mantra and Raja are explained in simple Kannada. The 
supremacy of Shivayoga is established. Students of Yoga will find this 
work useful. 

These three works are based on Sanskrit originals, but Nijaguna 
Shivayogi did a great service by putting them into Kannada for the first 
time. The elaborate and complicated systems have been simplified and 
the presentation is attractive to the ordinary man. Nijaguna Shivayogi is 
unique ‘even among the thousand-odd Kannada poets in writing of such 
topics in such beautiful Kannada. The remaining two works also have 
their uniqueness. 

Anubhava-sara is in tripadi metre. It contains the essence of the 
ten Upanighats. In this work Nijaguna Shivayogi refers to himself as one 
who has known ultimate reality. It is in the form of questions and 
answers between a disciple and a preceptor. Between the earnestness of 
the one and the compassion of the other all doubt has been removed and 
the light shines forth. The similes are apt. The treatment of the subject 
is fascinating. ‘The style is revealing. It is a fine piece of Kannada poetry. 

Kaivalya Paddhati is a valuable guide to aspirants to the spiritual 
life. ‘This is the first song-poetry in Kannada written entirely as such. 
That Nijaguna Shivayogi was an expert in music could be established from 
this work, and its immense popularity is due, amongst other things, to its 
musical qualities. Nijaguna Shivayogi lives today in the hearts of 
thousands of people by the songs in this work. For sheer poetical quality 
it touches great heights. 

The subject is classified under five headings: Divine grace, detach- 
ment from material life, the practice of morals, Yoga, and self-knowledge. 
A similar arrangement is later followed by the Veerasaiva saint poets. In 
this regard Nijaguna Shivayogi established a school of his own. While 
there are five stages through which one can reach the summit of spiritual 
life, Yoga can be split into two, traditional Yoga and Shiva Yoga. Thus 
the stages actually number six, and it is possible to identify them with the 
six steps in the Shatsthal of the Veerasaiva philosophy. ‘These steps are 
Bhakta, Mahesha, Prasadi, Pranalinga, Sharana, Aikya. Thus there is an 
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ingenious reconciliation between the Veerasaiva philosophy and the Yoga 
Shastra. In his other works Nijaguna Shivayogi reconciled the Veerasaiva 
philosophy with Vedanta. In this respect also his achievement is unique. 

Kaivalya Paddhati relates the personal mystic experiences of Nija- 
guna Shivajogi, while in other works we see him as a profound scholar, 
Even today we see people going into ecstatic moods as they sing the songs 
from Kaivalya Paddhati. There are modern Kannada poets who have 
derived inspiration from the songs contained in this work. 

As the name by which he is known tells us, Nijaguna Shivayogi 
achieved union with Shiva. In his works he emphasises the supremacy of 
Shivayoga. He believed that without union with the divine consciousness 
( Shivayoga) divine knowledge (Shiva-Jnana) is not possible. Divine 
knowledge is ultimately self-knowledge, which leads to eternal bliss. 

It is separateness from the original divine source that is the cause of 
sorrow. Consciousness is involved even in matter, but through our ignor- 
ance we fail to recognise it. It is this ignorance—separateness—that needs 
to be removed. It is man’s ego that is responsible for separateness. To 
establish unity with the cosmic spirit is the real path to eternal bliss, Divine 
grace and our own aspiration will take us on this path. This is the core 
of the message of Nijaguna Shivayogi. 

The blossoming forth of the divine life was the end and aim of 
this great poet. The means he has emphasised are Divine, grace, the 
guidance of the preceptor, devotion, contemplation of the self, pure 
knowledge, and Union with Shiva. We have in his works ample evidence 
of his comprehensive knowledge, devotional fervour, mystic experience 
and poetic genius. 
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Akka Mahadevi 


H. T. SAsnur 


I am no helpless woman ; 
I utter no futile threats ; 
I am nothing daunted— 
I fear you not: 
I shall dare hunger and pain ; 
I shall steal out of withered leaves 
A wholesome meal, 
And on pointed swords 
Shall make my bed; 
I am ready for your sake 
To dare the worst, 
To die this instant : 
The readiness is all, 
O my Channamallikarjuna ! 


Akka Mahadevi, one of the finest and noblest personalities of 
the age and perhaps the greatest of Basaveshwara’s disciples, was a 
synthesis of all that was sublime in the three great leaders of the Virasaiva 
movement whom she adored as divinities; she combined in herself the 
inimitable Bhakti of Basavanna, the Jnana of Channabasava and the 
Vairagya of Allama. Her renunciation of the world, which has an epic 
grandeur about it, while yet in the very bloom of her youth, by spurning 
the hand of a prince and the luxury and pleasures of a palace, was of a 
kind rarely met with im the religious history of the world. 

She is one of the great women mystics. She thus belongs to that 
group of women which includes St. Catherine of Genoa, St. ‘Teresa, Mira 
Bai, who consecrated themselves to the service of God. 

Akka Mahadevi was born at Udutadi near Balligave, a place of his- 
torical importance in the Shimoga district in Mysore State. Udutadi is 
at the foot of a high mountain, surrounded by Nature’s grandeur. In the 
12th century that province was called Nagarasime. It was a part of 
Kuntaladesh. Her parents, Nirmalasetti arid Sumiati,. according to Cha- 
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marasa’s Prabhulingalile, or Shivabhakta and Shivabhakte according to 
Harihara, or Onkarashetti and Lingamma, according to Rachayya’s 
sangatya on Akka Mahadevi, were great devotees of Siva. The religious 
atmosphere at home, and the beauty of the natural surroundings, 
educated Akka Mahadevi in the real sense. The divinity already 
in her was manifested in all its radiance. She blossomed into a 
beautiful woman. 


A perfect woman nobly planned, 
To warm, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of angelic light. 
Thus Wordsworth, or Byron : 
She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies, 
And; all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes ; 
Thus mellow’d to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 


One day Kausik, the king of that place, was passing in state. Along 
with many others Akka Mahadevi had come to see the procession. Kausik 
saw this phantom of delight and was smitten with love for her. With a 
desire to marry her he started negotiations with the parents of Akka 
Mahadevi. But she, whose mind was solely occupied by Channamalli- 
karjuna, did not consent to marry a Bhavi (Kausik was a Jain), an un- 
believer who did not accept the supreme aspect of her Channamallikarjuna. 
The love-intoxicated Kausik wanted to have her at any cost. He consented 
to embrace her faith and give her all liberty to pursue her faith unimpeded. 
Mahadevi consented to-marry him on condition that she would forgive him 
three times but then would leave him if he were found to be a drag on her 
spiritual development. -Kausik accepted all her conditions and ‘married 
her with great pomp: i 

Mahadevi’s spiritual struggle commenced in right earnest after her 
marriage. Caught in the “clutches of the love-blind Kausik, she could not 
find sufficient time for her spiritual practices. For some time she suffered 
internal strife and tribulation: ` The king’s passionate advances became 
intolerable. He could’ not understand the secret. of Mahadevi’s persona- 
lity. This ignorance led him to violate his pledge to her. She could no 
longer reconcile ‘her ideals of. spiritual grandeur with his passionate desire. 
So she left Kausik in quest of Her-spiritual Lord, Channamallikarjuna. Her 
age at that time was probably between sixteen and eighteen. This flower 
of spiritual ‘grace, all alone, left Udutadi for Kalyan. 
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People may have tried to dissuade her, by picturing to her the diffi- 
culties she had to face. To them, the following Vachanas seem to be an 
answer. Hunger and thirst, sleep and shelter, present no problems in the 
plenty of the Lord’s Grace with which she is filled. With unflinching 
faith in the all-pervading presence of Channamallikarjuna, she marches on. 
She loses herself, as it were, in a poetic trance. She is so keen to find her 
Lord that she goes on asking every bird and beast about Him. The follow- 
ing Vachanas are the outpourings of a pining soul. They are addressed to 
the bees and the mango-rees, moonlight and the cuckoo, parrots and pea- 
cocks, revealing her frenzy for mystic union with her Lord viewed as a lover 
in devotion : 

Ye parrots singing 

In mirthful ease ; 

And O ye swans 

Frolicking near the lake ; 
And ye joyous cuckoos 

Piping full-throated ; 

And ye proud peacocks 
Strutting up and down in glee, 
Over hill and dale— 

Tell me, O tell me, 

Ye one and all, 

Did you ever chance to see, 
My lover, 

My own Channamalltkarjuna ? 


Thus passing hills and lakes, shrubs and thickets, woods and planes, 
she reached Kalyan where, being accosted as to how she had come alone, 
she seems to have answered in the following way. She has surrendered her 
love to the One who knows no birth or death, the Lover who knows no 
body or make-up. 

Listen, O mother, 
I love him. 
He’s the One, the only One, 
He knows no birth, no death ; 
He’s uncabined by caste or clime ; 
He’s boundless, changeless, formless ; 
He’s beautiful beyond compare, 
All others fade away 
And die at last: 
T’ll have none of them. 
My Lord forever shall be 
The one Channamallikarjuna. 
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These words of wisdom coming from the lips of a girl in her teens 
baffled the female saints there. She saw Prabhudeva in the Anubhava 
Mantapa. Prabhudeva was filled with great joy to see her. All tested her 
by putting questions, which were satisfactorily answered. Basavanna felt 
her pulse and understood her soul’s desire to see Channamallikarjuna face 
to face. He helped her in realising this mystery. So she said: ‘ With 
guru as priest, lo! I became the Bride and Siva himself the Bride- 
groom. Our marriage was performed in the presence of all bhaktas.” 

This knowledge of the mystery brought her great peace and harmony 
after tempest and trepidation. The discords are resolved into modulations 
of rhythm. ‘The soul’s pinings are satisfied, her life’s dream is fulfilled. 
In this mood of ecstasy and realization, she says, as if she is addressing her 
Lord Channamallikarjuna, “Oh, how much I pined to be your wife in 
wedlock! My kith and kin helped me truly in realising my dream.” 

Now she has seen God face to face and thus transcended the bounds 
of mortal life. 

After living for some time in Kalyan, she goes to Srisaila, bidding 
farewell to all. Her farewell speech is full of moving strains, poetic and 
symbolic to a degree. ‘I was born at the touch of the guru’s hand and 
grew up in the affection of devotees. My nourishment has been the milk of 
devotion, the ghee of knowledge and the sugar of final beatitude !’ 

At Kadalivan in Srisaila she ended her pilgrimage in this mortal 
world. She realized her spiritual Union completely with the Lord. “ What 
is the groove of the plantain-tree ? It is the body, the mind, the senses, the 
wilderness of misery. By conquering it, I have united with the Lord !” 
“ This is an ecstasy where there is no room for I and Thou, the Past and 
the Present, This and That.” 

Akka Mahadevi did not assume the garb of a preceptor to expound 
truth and the mystery of the universe. ‘The be-all and end-all of her life 
was to see God face to face and become part and parcel of that Infinite 
Power. To this she dedicated her life. It may be said that her life is an 
unbroken, austere meditation on the Highest. With this meditation she 
attuned her life to the Infinite. Her sayings in different periods of her 
life contain eternal truths. These may be taken to be her teachings. 

Mahadevi took an active interest in the deliberations of the Anu- 
bhava Mantapa, and her discussions testify to her profound knowledge and 
wisdom. Mahadevi’s life is a glorious example to show that a woman Is 
not at all inferior to man and sex is no bar to the attainment of spiritual 
wealth. 

Mahadevi’s conception of the Guru is excellent. A real Guru is a 
perennial source of divine light to dispel the darkness of his pupil’s mind. 
Like an expert farmer he cleans both the inner and the outer soils of the 
pupil’s personality, removes the weeds by digging deep, and plants the best 
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seeds of Wisdom which sprout forth into a mighty tree to yield the fine 
flower of ‘Truth. 

Perfect mental poise in pleasure and pain, censure and praise, is 
a sign of a great life. We have to face all these. It is nicely expressed 
as follows: ‘ Building your house on a lonely hill-top, could you rightly 
fear the blasts? Making the seashore your home, could you fear the 
wave and the billow? When the market-place is your residence, why fear 
the hum and bustle? Once we are born in the world, we should be at 
peace and should not be perturbed by praise or censure.” 

She condemns the mechanical reading of the Vedas, Puranas, etc. 
Any amount of reading in this way is useless unless one has attained the 
state of settled intelligence. Such stagnant learning she calls powdered 
chaff. Compare Wordsworth : 


Books, ‘tis a dull and endless strife. 
Come, hear the woodland linnet, 

How sweet his music. On my life, 
There’s more of wisdom in it..... 

Sweet is the lore which Nature brings ; 
Our meddling intellect 

Misshapes the beauteous forms of things : 
We murder to dissect. 

Enough of Science and of Art; 

Close up those barren leaves ; 

Come forth, and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives. 


The Linga is the bridegroom and herself or a devotee is the bride ; 
to mingle with the bridegroom is to attain deliverance. This conception 
of the bride and the bridegroom is maintained by Mahadevi throughout. 

The fundamental unity of creation was not simply a philosophical 
speculation for her; it was her life object to realise this great harmony in 
feeling and in action. With meditation and service, through regulation of 
her life, she cultivated her consciousness in such a way that everything had 
a spiritual meaning to her. The earth, water and light, fruits and flowers, 
to her, were not merely physical phenomena to be turned to use and then 
left aside. They were necessary to her in the attainment of her ideal of 
perfection, as every note is necessary to the completeness of the symphony. 
She crucified her flesh to attain the highest repose, which is in the starry 
heavens, in the ever-flowing rhythmic dance of creation. 

Akka Mahadevi’s Vachanas are given the first place by so great a 
Jnani as Channabasavanna. Every Vachana is an expression of the 
quintessence of all wisdom or Jnana. 
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Mahadevi’s literary output is meagre in quantity. Instead of 
spending her time in writing poetry she lived poetry. Her Vachanas are 
the songs of an elevated soul, and to those who are God-intoxicated they 
act as ruby-red wine. If poetry is the poet’s response to Truth, Beauty 
and Power, her work stands on a supreme pedestal and her place is among 
the immortal bards who have built up the intellectual and spiritual great- 
ness of nations. 

Mahadevi’s Vachanas were once important to a certain sect only, 
but they have come to exercise universal appeal because of their cosmic 
vision and lofty ideals. These Vachanas are poetry of a high order, which 
reveals the towering personality of Mahadevi. 

Generally Vachanas may be grouped under two heads: (1) those 
expressing and explaining the doctrines of a particular religion, and to be 
understood only by those who are initiated in their technical terms; (2) 
those which are the spontaneous expression of a longing soul ; these contain 
the melody, the music and the symphony of a soul that sings to be in tune 
with the Infinite. 

Mahadevi’s Vachanas are more of the second type. Every Vachana 
is throbbing with the idea of God, Channamallikarjuna. Rasa is said to 
be God and the seers derive the highest pleasure from it. It is said that 
a person other than a seer cannot make poetry, and the poet is a maker. So 
Mahadevi is a real poetess. Among the Vachana-writers, she belongs to 
the group of Basavanna. 

What Shelley says is applicable to her Vachanas : 


We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not ; 

Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught ; 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of 
saddest thought. 


The magic of words, the beauty of imagery and sonority echo the 
frustrations of a soul in quest of God. The pictures of reading parrots, 
singing cuckoos, humming bees, playing swans, dancing peacocks is 
enchanting to visualise. It conjures up a world of magic, music and 
mystery. From the world of stress and storm, it leads us on to the kingdom 
of songs and dances divine. The beauty of her Vachanas lies in the fine 
blending of grandeur of thought and simplicity of style. When she is 
describing the Sharana as wife and the Linga as husband she expresses the 
highest bliss in fine poetry with similes taken from worldly life. Some of 
the similes are cited here. ‘ Like a washerman over the fussing townsmen’s 
clothes, like a running rill flowing into a drying tank, like the sun causing 
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the world’s activity, like a caged parrot sighing after its kith and kin.... 

In Akka Mahadevi’s Vachanas are found emotional fervour, beauty 
of thought and sonorous poetry woven into an immortal design. It is said 
that style is the man: Mahadevi was great, and her style too is great. 
The lunatic, the lover and ihe poet are said to belong to one class. We 
find all these elements in her Vachanas. Her lunacy is lunacy on account 
of God, and her love is love of God. Her Vachanas are absolutely 
spontancous, but they contain messages of rare wisdom, deep spiritual 
insight, broad humanism and profound ethical truth. For simplicity, 
elegance and vigorous expression, Mahadevi’s Vachanas are unrivalled gems. 

Akka Mahadevi is a great poetess of nature, who has realized the 
mystery of beauty, truth and goodness. She belongs with the great 
galaxy of seer-poets of the Upanishads. Her writings are hymns of the 
highest beauty and significance. Unless one is a seer, one cannot produce 
great literature. Valmiki says, “ he is a great seer who has passed through 
much suffering which has not made the heart dry.” The truth of the 
following words of Kahlil Gibran may be seen in the life of Akka Maha- 
devi: “Poetry is not an opinion expressed. It is a song that rises from 
a bleeding wound or a smiling mouth.” “ Poetry is wisdom that enchants 
the heart. Wisdom is poetry that sings in the mind. IE we could enchant 
man’s heart and at the same time sing in his mind, then in truth he would 
live in the shadow of God.” “Inspiration will always sing; inspiration 
will never explain.” 

The Vachanas of Mahadevi belong to the class of great literature. 
Their most striking features are the ultimateness of spiritual values to be 
obtained by inward honesty and cultivation of the inner life, the need for 
a holy or whole development of life, and the positive attitude of sympathy 
for all, even the lowly and the lost. 

The discussion will be closed with the words of Allama Prabhu : 
“Homage to the Holy Feet of Akka Mahadevi, the embodiment of Light, 
Inner and Outer.” 
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Culture in Kannada 
Jain Puranas 


K. G. KuNDANGAR 


Tue Indian concept of happiness has two aspects. One is 
material, of this world; the other spiritual, of the other world. The 
former is temporary, and the latter (moksa) eternal. The Jain Puranas in 
Kannada deal with these two aspects. In doing so the Kannada poets 
composing the Purana-kavyas divide their works like the Sanskrit ones 
into two parts. Of these the first, which covers more than half of the work, 
deals with the happiness and misery, pleasure and pain of the would-be 
Tirthankara soul, the hero of the Purana-kavya. ‘The happiness and 
misery are experienced by that soul in its previous births and rebirths, and 
this part is called bhavavali. In this the soul, from its experiences and 
fear of hell, is mentally so prepared as to be fit for jina-dikshe, for penance, 
and consequently to attain omniscience and moksa. This is the second 
part of Jain Purana. 

A Purana is generally called a kanta-sammita kavya. It relates the 
story, supplying sustained interest, creating abhorrence for the worldly life, 
creating a deep-seated fear of hell and rebirth, and creating an ardent desire 
for the ascetic life and moksa. In these two aspects, if the first reveals by 
the way some aspects of physical or worldly life, the second reveals the 
psychic uplift or the religious and philosophic culture. With the last 
Tirthankara, Sri Vardhamana, the twenty-fourth Jina, the caturtha-kala is 
finished, and in the pancama-kala there will be no Tirthankaras, Of those 
twenty-four Jinas the Kannada poets have selected twelve to write their 
Puranas on. To avoid repetition of the same ideas, therefore, references 
have, in this article, been made to the two best works only, the Adipurana 
of Pampa and the Vardhamana-purana of Achanna. The Adipurana re- 
lates the life history of Adinatha, also called Vrisabhnatha, the first 
Tirthankara, and the Vardhamana-purana of Vardhamana, also called 
Mahavira. Tirthankaras are also called Archanas and Jinas. Occasional 
references are made to the Ramachandra-charita-purana of Nagachandra, 
and the Vaddaradhane and Bharatesa-Vaibhava of Ratnakaravarni. 
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A poets culture has been clearly defined by Achanna. He says, 
“May the race of poets, possessing wealth of self-respect, the home of 
learning, of pure mind and conduct (as such) praised by all people on 
earth, be propitious to us.” “ Master-poets will always show the ever- 
remembered ( Jinas) in the mirrors of their poetry. Who will not be 
pleased with them?” “Highly intelligent and brilliant poet suns will 
alone, with their pleasing words and conversation, drive away the pitchy 
darkness of ignorance spreading in the mind-sky of all people. Can others 
achieve this?’ “ A poetic work, the home of figures of speech and senti- 
ments, the temple of sweet words conveying the right sense, telling a pleas- 
ing and palatable story, will give pleasure to appreciative minds in the 
court.” 

All this means that the poet must be a learned man of aesthetic 
sense. He must be proficient in language and conversation and must have 
a sweet tongue. He must be capable of writing pleasing stories and capa- 
ble of producing required effects on the mind of his reader. Over and 
above these qualities he must be a man of sterling merit. To achieve all 
these qualities these poets had to learn at the feet of a famous Guru for 
twelve years and more. History tells us that some Shravana Belagola 
preceptors had not less than 300 students reading at their feet. After 
finishing their education these students were required to travel to gain 
worldly experience and visit places worth seeing. Pampa travelled with 
this idea, and has in his Bharata praised highly Banavasidesa and 
Tenkananadu. On their travels they had sometimes to enter into religious 
disputations, in which they had to be successful to bring credit to their 
Guru. Pampa in his Adipurana tells the story of such a disputation. 

A poet is also required to know all the fine arts, painting, music, 
dancing, sculpture, architecture, the decoration of buildings, the adorn- 
ment of males and females, dinner, marriage, etc. At least he must know 
the technical side of these. For a poet will have so many occasions to 
describe them in his works. 

Preference has been given to sringara-rasa in Indian aesthetics. ‘The 
poet therefore takes the earliest opportunity to describe the beauty of a 
woman’s person, her alankara from head to foot, the environment, her 
likes and dislikes, her garden, love of flowers, etc., all of which relate to 
beauty-culture. Poets like Nemichandra, Mangarasa, Ratnakaravarni, 
Sadaksari and others make so much of this rasa that they create disgust 
in the mind of the modern reader. But in ancient times such descriptions 
of sringara were, it appears, highly appreciated. 

In his Adipurana Pampa tells how Risabhadeva was well-versed 
in all lore when he was of age; well-versed in the fine arts, in prosody, 
figures of speech, disputation, singing, dancing, playing on musical instru- 
ments, well-versed in the sixty-four arts, and in the art of dealing with 
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people. He further relates how Adinatha performed Sarasvatipuja to 
begin the education of his male and female children when they were of 
proper age; how he taught letters to Brahmi and arithmetic to Sundari, 
and how he taught them literature and all the fine arts. He taught 
Bharatasastra and economics to Bharata, Gandharvasastra to Vrisabhasena, 
drawing, civil engineering, and painting to Anantavijaya; palmistry, medi- 
cine, veterinary science, archery, and examination of gems, etc., to Bahubali. 

The education of female children was quite common in ancient days 
as is borne out from the education of Lakshmidevi, the wife of Hoysala 
Vishnuvardhana. She was an accomplished lady, proficient in all the fine 
arts, music, dancing, painting, etc. Paintings in the Ajanta, Ellora, and 
Badami caves bear testimony to this art and its practice. In Puranas there 
are references to paintings made by princesses. In Pampa’s Adipurana 
there is a reference to a painting by Shrimati, spread out near a basti by 
her friend Pandite to find out Shrimati’s Lord in her previous birth. The 
painting evinced extraordinary skill. Patrabhanga and makarapatra 
painted on the cheeks are other references to be noticed often in these 
works. Reference may be made to the Vardhamana-purana, where the 
poet describes the pose of a princess. 

Dancing is a natural expression of pleasure. A child dances with 
clapping of its hands when it is pleased. But Bharatamuni has made it a 
fine art. Apsaras dance, Siva dances, Vishnu dances, Lakshmi dances, 
Indra dances, so do other Gods and Goddesses. Lakshmi is considered by 
Rudrabhatta an actress. In the Jaina Puranas dancing is common. 

In Kalyana-pujas Indra dances at their end. “To him Dhara is 
the stage, the sky is the theatre, the audience is the deva and martya sabha 
and suraraja is the dancer.” When a child is born to the king there is 
ecstasy everywhere. It is expressed in the dance of old maid-servants, and 
in classical dancing of many varieties of time in music. Over and above 
these the Nilanjaneya nritya in the same work is superb. The poet has 
evinced here all his knowledge of dancing and its technique. The 
Purandatrattandava may with advantage be read from the Adipurana and 
Vardhamana-purana. 

Ratnakaravarni holds before our mental eye two dance perform- 
ances, one by professionals and the other by the queens of Bharatesa. His 
descriptions of these and his perfect knowledge of that fine art have made 
it an unequalled piece of art in literature. 

Dancing is always accompanied by vocal and instrumental music. 
The poets knew this fine art. They were required to sing their own poems 
in the court of their patron in the presence of the learned. For this they 
had to be well up in gamaka-kala. The best instance of such a poet is to 
be found in Ratnakaravarni. His knowledge of music is brought out in 
the performance of Queen Kusumaji before Bharatesa in Bharatesavaibhava. 
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Music is also utilised for amusement of the Jina Janani and other members 
of the royal family. 

The vine, tisari, muhari, mridanga were the instruments played to 
accompany the vocal music. The tammata (modern dammadi) was 
another instrument generally played at the time of singing stotra songs. 
The larger types of these were used as musical instruments in war. The 
kahala, dundubhi, sankha, ghanta, pataka, bheri, etc., were the other 
instruments used in war. These were also used in worship in basadis. 
Mention is made of many sorts of (nameless) carma-vadyas in the store- 
house of Bharatesa. Some of these are said to have been used as mangala- 
vadyas. 

All gave importance to auspicious occasions, and therefore mauhur- 
tikas and ganakaganas prospered. They were consulted on all auspicious 
occasions and in starting out on the conquest of the quarters by the king 
emperor. 

Throbbing of the right eye, and of the right arm were considered. 
auspicious, which are considered sometimes superstitious now. They 
attached much importance to sakuna-bala, daiva-bala and mano-bala. 
These three are of great value to the father and mother of ‘a Jina. 

Jina Janani is always supposed to be a woman of exceptional beauty. 
Marudevi, the mother of the first Tirthankara, is described by Pampa as a 
woman of rare beauty. Women assiduously attended to their beauty 
culture and decoration, especially the queens. The cause is not far to 
seek, The kings married many wives. Bharatesa, the first son of the first 
Tirthankara, had 96,000 wives. He has thus excelled Krishna, who had 
only 16,000 wives. To attract the husband of many wives the queens had 
to use scents, powders, collyrium, flowers, ornaments, attractive saris, etc. 
These articles Ranna says are sixteen. Because they had to undergo this 
operation of decoration every day, it had become a habit with them. 
Because Jina (Adinatha) was to be born of Marudevi, Indra had employed 
a number of diganganas in this connection, Otherwise in the ordinary 
course courtesans, who wére and are well known for this art, were employed 
for this purpose. The decoration of Svayamprabha for her marriage with 
Triprista is beautifully described by Achanna. ‘The weavers, and the 
goldsmith, contributed their quota in getting ready silk saris and gold, pearl 
and precious stone ornaments. Similarly scent sellers had a hand in sup- 
plying varieties of scent, musk, collyrium, sandal-paste, saffron, kalagaru, 
yaksa-kardama, patavasa, pistataka, alaktaka-rasa, etc. For flowers the 
maidservants were not to depend on gardeners, but plucked them according 
to their taste from the palace garden and prepared garlands for their queen’s 
balamudi, kabaribhara and nibidanibaddha-késa-bandha, These pari- 
vara-dasis were experts in painting makara-patras on cheeks and laksa-rasa 
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The young ladies were, as now, keen on having a look at a proces- 
sion, be it of an emperor or a married couple. Their eagerness gives rise 
to funny instances of absurd decorations, very good topics of humour to: 
a poet. Another ardent desire was to bear children. 

Intelligent ladies are found to be sportive. With the help of their 
lords they play on swings, get themselves decorated by their lords, play 
with them in water, discharging water from syringes on them, and such 
others. Kusuma-dohala was another sport. 

In the palace gardens were grown jasmine, champaka, sevantige, 
punnaga, malati, madhavi, adirmutte (atimukta), kunda, patali, karni- 
kara, ketaki, lotus, blue-lotus, bakula, maruva and other flowering plants. 
and treés. ‘The fruit trees in the gardens were mango, coconut, areca, jack, 
sritali, plantain and others. 

The agricultural operations were tilling, sowing, gathering, thresh- 
ing, storing; and the foods grown were kalama, vrihi, yava, yavanala, 
godhuma, kangu, syamaka, kodrava, nivara, tila, masurika, mudga, masa, 
canaka, kusumbha, karpasa, sarsapa, jiraka, dhanyaka, sali, atasi, sugar- 
cane, etc. The dishes prepared from these were ghritapura, mandaka, 
modaka, saka-vartika, sikharini, etc. Hayyangavina and dadhi were milk 
products. 

“At the table of the emperor princes were sitting by his side, 
courtesans to his front, poets and bards at their proper places, and musi- 
cians also were seated in a row. In such a congregation the emperor took 
his nectar-like dishes, speaking to all and pressing them to take more. After 
the meal sweet scents and betel leaves were distributed to all, and the 
function came to an end.” Here it is to be noticed that all the courtiers, 
high and low, without any invidious distinction, shared the food at the 
table of the emperor. 

The entertainment of guests was religiously observed even by the 
common people and the illiterate. This is stated in Adipurana, when 
Adinatha moved after his six months penance for his parana (carya-marga). 
Carya is a special rite in Jainism in which a Jinamuni comes into a Jain 
locality for his food. A Sravaka stops and takes him to his house, if his 
words of invitation are agreeable to the muni, and gives him food. The 
muni is pleased and wishes him good with the words, “ May his giving be 
unending.” If the muni is a high personage there will be panchascaryas 
(raining of gold and of flowers, a gentle breeze, praise by the gods, and the 
beating of heavenly drums). ‘These are auspicious to that Sravaka. 

During worship, réligious rites, the reception of guests, marriages 
and other occasions, auspicious articles such as kalasa, darpana, chamara, 
bhringara, tala, dhvaja, supratika and svetatapatra, known as astamangalas, 
and mangala-phala-prasuna such as matulunga, narikela, naranga and 
rambha, are placed in prominent positions in houses and palaces. To 
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these are to be added garlands of flowers, coloured rice, durva, and 
nirajanadarsa and phalavali. 

According to population and locality, places were called grama, 
nagara, kheda, kharvada, madamba, pattana and dronamukha. But the 
Amarakosa does not draw any distinction between nagara and pattana. 
Nagara was generally the capital town of a country. It was fortified by 
a strong wall, which was surrounded by a wide and deep ditch. At intervals 
there were bastions topped by sky-high gopuras adorned with royal ban- 
ners. Inside the fort there were lanes for different guilds. ‘This tradition 
has been handed down to this day. At the centre of the town were situated 
the palaces. They were in sarvatobhadra, nandyavarta and svastika forms. 
There were varieties of roads, squarés, footpaths and platforms. There 
were theatres, armouries, treasure-houses, dharagriha, varsavasa, storehouse, 
bedrooms, bathrooms, jala-yantra-griha, latika-bhavana, and others. On 
important occasions the capital was decorated by sprinkling saffron 
water on the roads and spreading flowers, strings of pearl garlands, high 
unfurled banners, and festoons of precious stones, and sprinkling scented 
water before each house. 

In summer watering placés were maintained at intervals along roads 
to help travellers by supplying drinking water. There is a reference to 
building of a bridge on a deep ravine by the civil engineer of Bharatesa, 
to take his army across. 

Finally, Dhanada-nirmita-samavasarana appears to have been a 
wonderful piece of architecture. It is a moving town carrying in its twelve 
kostas or blocks all kinds of lives including amaras, sages, kantis, sravakas 
( bhavyas—those fit to attain moksa in time), animals, gana-dharas, and a 
Tirthankara sitting at the centre on an elevated seat without touching it. 

Marriages are generally of the Brahma and svayamvara form, for all 
the Tirthankaras were born in Kshatriya families. ‘Three of them were 
unmarried and attain moksa as such. But in their previous births they were 
married according to one of these two forms. They keep a ghatika-patra 
to observe the time; they throw coloured rice or pearls on the couple’s 
heads ; presents are given to the bride by her parents ; and lastly the father- 
in-law advises his daughter and the bridegroom as to their behaviour with 
each other and with their elders. 

Cows were kept for milk, and bullocks and horses for agriculture, 
processions and war. Bharatesa had yoked green horses to his chariot 
when he invaded Magadhamara single-handed. Janaka was fond of riding 
wild horses, and this landed him in difficulties. Elephants were very much 
liked. Bharatesa’s elephant was called Vijaya-parvata-gaja, and Pampa 
devotes nearly two pages to its description in his Adipurana. It agrees 
with the description of an elephant by Somadevasuri in his Yasastilaka- 
champu. Vardhamana purana also supplies a description of Airavata. 
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The palanquin was another means of conveyance. They knew sea- 
voyages. ‘They travelled in ships and knew how to stop them by lowering 
the anchor. In such ships they visited spice islands, sold copper vessels, 
bought spices and returned home safely. To cross rivers and rivulets they 
used small vessels ( parugol ). 

Trapu (tin), kanaka, haritala (arsenic sulphate ), rajata (silver ), 
loha (iron), tamra (copper) and lead were known. The coin dinara was 
known to Achanna. 

Asi (fighting and ruling), mashi (teaching, clerical work and 
advice to the ruler), krishi (agriculture), vanijya (trade) and shilpa 
(engineering, art, etc.) included all the trades and crafts. But they were 
not satisfied with this arrangement. Bharatesa therefore divided society 
according to the chaturvarna system. Here the poet takes an opportunity 
to criticise the Purusasukta. In this arrangement it was foretold that the 
Viprakula would in future degenerate and misbehave and ultimately lose 
all its influence and prestige in society. So it has come to. The Kshatriyas 
also are degenerate. It is the Vaisya (merchant) class that has come to 
the forefront now. Vanijvara, Parada, Kalluriga (confectioner) are 
the terms showing their occupation. Tuladanda is the balance to 
weigh their goods. 

The division of property among the members of the family may be 
illustrated by Adinatha giving due shares to all his sons except the eldest, 
Bharata, from his first queen, and Bahubali from his second queen. Bharata 
was made the emperor and Bahubali the yuvaraja (crown prince ), Bharata 
ruled at Ayodhya and Bahubali at Paudanapura. But after Bharata’s 
digvijaya the brothers became envious of him and took orders. Similarly 
Bahubali fought his brother and was successful, but out of repentance he 
took diksa, performed penance and attained moksa. 

According to Dharmasastra childless persons do not attain moksa. 
This is not so with the Jains. A son is an expediency for the continuance 
of the line. Women always entertain a strong desire to have children, 
to bring them up, to dress and decorate them and to bestow all their affec- 
tion on them. ‘They decorated their sons with tilaka, manimaya-kanthike, 
keyura, hara, angada, kataka, manikinkini-dama, maninupara and 
sardula-nakha. They were pleased with the games of their children like 
mara-gombinata, andolakeli, taliruyyale, jalakeli etc. 

Princes and Kshatriyas were taught the use of the following wea- 
pons—kane, ‘kakkade, gen, khetaka, balgudi, kripana, mudgara, bhin- 
divala, tomara, bhalle, sella, badikol, konta, sendukol and sakti. 

‘The armies were arranged in different forms so as to be invulnerable 
to the enemy but able easily to attack them. They fought first with bows 
and arrows, and then a hand-to-hand fight ensued. Giridurga, vanadurga 
and jaladurga were built for safety and to take resort to guerilla warfare.“ 
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Mantri, koshadhyaksa, sandhi-vigrahi, senapati, mahattara, shasana- 
hara, and others were the officials in the confidence of the king emperor. 
The defeated enemy seeks the protection of the victorious emperor with 
his head rubbing on the ground at the foot of the victor. The emperor 
being sharan-agata-vajra-panjara accepted him as his subordinate and 
expressed his favour by giving him tambula with his own hand. Gifts 
from the defeated, even from mlenchas, included princesses. ‘The victorious 
lord generally caused inscriptions of his achievements to be inscribed on 
stone pillars. 

In the end the emperor sees a gray hair on his cheek and decides 
to accept asceticism. He performs penance, destroys all karmas, attains 
kevala-jnana, destroys the remaining karmas and attains moksha. 

This is how Jain culture has permeated the Samskrit and Kannada 
puranas and is stored in the Jain community by tradition even today. 


Epoch-Makers of 


Kannada Literature 


SIDDAYYA PURANIK 


As we explore the slopes of the history of Kannada literature, the 
beginnings of which are lost in the mist of time in the early centuries of 
the Christian era, we come across a few lofty peaks of perfection which 
have illumined the centuries and still continue to be the lighthouses of our 
literature. Their genius listened only to the whisperings of the beautiful 
and the sublime in Nature and human nature and their works breathe the 
value preferences and highest ideals of the Kannadigas through the ages. 

Among these, Pampa is our Everest—our earliest and best. He is 
not only the father of Kannada poetry, but its type-phenomenon and chief 
glory also. In him were blended beautifully the bloodstream of an ancient 
Brahmin family with the new aspirations of the faith he had embraced, 
Jainism, the divine gift of poesy with profound scholarship which claimed 
all knowledge as its province, intense emotional résponse to beauty in Nature 
and life with remarkable restraint in its expression, swordsmanship with 
penmanship, love for the good things of life with renunciation transcending 
all earthly pleasures and pains, enormous confidence in his own powers 
with absolute humility of spirit in the presence of old masters, ripeness 
with richness, and crowning all, the ideal with the real. 

He flourished as a poet in the Court of Arikesari II, a prince of the 
Chalukya family and a feudatory of the Rashtrakuta monarch Krishna HI. 
He composed his maiden work, Adipurana, in 942 A.D. when he was 
thirty nine years old, and a few years later he produced his magnum opus, 
Vikramarjuna Vijaya, popularly known as Pampa Bharata. 

The Adipurana, depicting the story of Adinatha or Purudeva, the 
first of the twenty four Tirthankaras of Jainism, is the Pilgrim’s Progress 
of Jaina hagiology. It is no doubt an adaptation of the Sanskrit Ad¢purana 
of Jinasena II; but Pampa has fashioned altogether a new image out of 
this old gold. In all respects it is a greater work of art than the original. 
It was the genius of Pampa which perceived a unifying principle behind 
the unconnected stories of the ten previous births of the Tirthankara anil 
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welded them all into a harmonious whole. The desire for enjoyment loses 
its intensity from birth to birth and ultimately vields place to infinite and 
everlasting happiness through self-abnegation. It is the victory of Tyaga 
over Bhoga, of selflessness over selfishness, of desirelessness over 
desire, and of the tranquillity of the soul over the torments of the mind. 

His second work, the Bharata, is a work of vaster magnitude. Pampa 
himself states that he wrote Adipurana to propound Jinagama and Bharata 
to present the proprieties of the secular life (laukika). How we wish he 
had not made this differentiation! Had he produced a work without this 
distinction, blending both Jinagama and laukika in the same work, he 
would have been assured an honoured place in the galaxy of world poets. 
Even now he has his place there. 

It is not possible to do full justice to Pampa’s Bharata in this bird’s- 
eye view of the highést peaks of the Himalayan range of Kannada literature. 
Suffice it to say that Pampa has achieved remarkable success in the difficult 
task of condensing the mighty epic in a sizeable compass without omitting 
anything of significance and without damaging the plan and structure of 
the story. In the words of Professor D. L. Narasimhachar, he has con- 
verted the jungle of the Mahabharat into a park. In doing so he some- 
times compresses a whole episode into a single verse without losing its 
essence or beauty, expands and elaborates where necessary, takes liberties 
with the sequence of events in the story and inserts new incidents according 
to his master-plan, and concentrates on essentials and eliminates non- 
essentials. As he goes on narrating this intensely human drama, scene after 
scene unrolls itself before our bewildered gaze in swift and slow marches 
as the occasion demands, and by the time we come to the close of this 
panorama of Pampa Bharata we exclaim with him “Ee Bharatam loka 
pujyam !” 

Pampa is an epoch-maker in the sense that he set the pattern of 
poetry in the Champa form and all those who succeeded him in this field 
have followed in his footsteps. His Adipurana became a model for all 
subsequent Jainapuranas and his Bharata for all subsequent Champu 
Kavyas. Pampa’s Udita Marga continues to evoke admiration to this day. 

The next epoch-maker is Sri Basaveswar (1160) of Kalyan—a pro- 
phet pathfinder, prime minister, sadhaka, sharana, social reformer, 
vachanakara and revolutionary—all in one. He rose like the kindly light 
from the gloom that encircled India in the beginning of the 12th century, 
and led millions of men and women, trodden under the tyranny of ortho- 
dox religion and tortured by the shackles of a society based on inequality, 
to deeds of imperishable glory. ‘The magic touch of his all-embracing love 
and overflowing sympathy for the fallen, forsaken and forlorn turned the 
basest metal into purest gold, and out of this raw material of humanity 
which had been neglected contemptuously for ages he created a new society 
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of sharanas or devotees of God. The divine light which he radiated 
dispelled the darkness from the innermost recesses of the human heart and | 
ennobled and exalted everyone who came in contact with it. Indian 
womanhood, liberated from the bonds of serfdom of centuries, rose to 
unequalled heights, and even the so-called untouchables attained sainthood 
and sharanahood. Every avocation of life became divinised and every 
moment of life was spiritualised. Even eating was elevated into worship 
by converting food into prasada. In short, old barriers which had separated 
man from man, old prejudices which had condemned womanhood to 
eternal servitude, and old rites and customs which had usurped true religion, 
were all smashed to pieces; the unhealthy and ugly socio-religious excre- 
scences which had collected around Hindu Dharma and had disfigured it 
completely were washed away; and old conceptions of high and low, twice- 
born and low-born, rich and poor, initiated and uninitiated, yielded place 
to the concept of the brotherhood of man irrespective of caste, colour, sex 
or avocation of life. 

Both the scope of this article and the space at my disposal forbid 
further elaboration of the life and teachings of Shri Basavanna. What 
most interests students and lovers of Kannada literature is the entirely new 
direction which he gave it. It is said of Socrates that he brought philo- 
sophy down from the high heavens to dwell among men. It may rightly 
be said of Basavanna that he brought the Bhagirathi of devotion, knowledge 
and humanism from inaccessible scriptures, unapproachable temples and 
half-forgotten hermitages, to dwell in hearths and homes, fields and cottages. 
The Anubhava Mantapa which he established threw the doors of divinity 
open. to all irrespective of their birth or worth, and the miracle of miracles 
happened : the lowest in society reached the highest place in the hierarchy 
of Sivasharanas and gave expression to their spiritual experiences in 
inimitable Vachanas or prose lyrics. The number of the vachanakaras 
of the age of Basava is more than three hundred, including scores of 
women. Such a rich harvest was never reaped in any other country in any 
age——and that too from such neglected though virgin fields ! 

It is the unanimous verdict of critics that the like of these Vachanas 
is not found in any other literature. The closest appoximations may be 
found, in the Confessions of St. Augustine and the Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius. But nowhere else are found the quiet cadence, verbal supple- 
ness, sublime simplicity, perfect fusion of thought and feeling, and common 
human appeal of these pithy and epigrammatical utterances. They up- 
lifted the Kannada language from the morass of the morbid verbal 
gymnastics of earlier poets and made it a living language with a moving 
literature. The floodgates of the people’s pent-up energy and emotion 


were opened and lo, a thousand-fold torrent of truth and beauty gushed 
forth ! at 
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The Vachanas of Basaveshwara excel all others in all the three 
dimensions taken as a whole, although Allama Prabhu may excel him in 
depth, Channabasava in width and Akka Mahadevi in height. He was the 
fountainhead of inspiration for all others, and in him the Kannada langu- 
age found its greatest saviour. Even after the age of Basava Vachanakaras 
have appeared now and then, and even today there are a few of them. But 
no-one has ever approximated to the serenity, simplicity and sublimity of 
the Vachanas of Basava. 

After Pampa, Kannada literature had to wait for nearly two centuries 
to find one more epoch-maker in the person of the peerless Basava; but 
after Basava it had to wait only for half a century to find two epoch-makers 
of titanic stature—Harihara and Raghavanka (1200). This again is elo- 
quent testimony to the uniqueness and all-comprehensiveness of the revolu- 
tion which Basava brought about in the life and letters of his time. Hari- 
hara and Raghavanka are direct offshoots of the self-same tree—the tree 
that Basava planted, yielding the same fragrance and the same sweetness in 
flowers and fruits of different colours at a different place, Hampi. 

Basava’s movement of universal brotherhood through the cult of 
Bhakti—Bhakti born of the fusion of reflection and action—came to an 
abrupt end with the assassination of King Bijjala after Basava had leit 
Kalyan owing to differences with his master in dealing with the Haralayya- 
Madhuvayya episode. What was left incomplete at Kalyan was continued 
at Hampi ‘by Harihara and Raghavanka through the medium of Kavya— 
not Vachana. But this poetry breathed the same lofty ideals which the 
Vachanas breathed and it propagated the same message of Basava in Ragale 
and Shatpadi Kavya. 

Harihara first followed Pampa in his Champu Kavya—Girtja Kal- 
yanam—with some deviations here and there; but very soon he realised 
the inadequacy of this medium for his mighty purpose. Although Girija 
Kalyanam is also a great work of art, competing with Kalidasa’s Kumara 
Sambhava in many respects, it is the lives of the Sivasharanas in the Ragale 
form which have immortalised his name. In these Ragales, numbering 
more than a hundred, Harihara has created a new world of his own, 
unsurpassed in its character and complexion, in its range and variety, and 
in its originality and novelty. It is not a world of kings and queens, of 
warriors and generals and of gods and goddesses ; it is a world of devotees 
drawn from all strata of society, high and low, rich and poor, known and 
unknown. ‘There are princes, peasants, potters, cowherds, cobblers, washer- 
men, fishermen, labourers and what not? They are from both the sexes, 
from all the age-groups from childhood to old age! It is a fascinating 
world of common human beings ali transforming their ordinary avocations 
into the highest spiritual sadhana and attaining emancipation in the end. 

Harihara brought about a threefold revoluton in Kannada literature 
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—he assayed new forms, gave new content and lent a new purpose to poetry. 
The most remarkable feature about Harihara as a poet is that he excels. 
both as an epic poet and a lyric poet. Besides, he is one of our most 
accomplished masters of prose and has bequeathed to us Pampa Shataka 
and Raksha Shataka also, which are the crest-jewels of Shataka Sahitya. 

It is difficult to find a more spontaneous and versatile poet than 
Harihara. His heart bursts into song whenever he sees Lord Virupaksha, 
whenever he hears the name of a Sharana and whenever he sees a Bhakta. 
So effortless, so powerful and so sweeping is his poetry that the moment 
one starts reading it, one is lost in it. 

His disciple and kinsman, Raghavanka, followed the trail blazed by 
his illustrious Guru and relation and struck yet another new path—the 
Shatpadi. Out of the six Kavyas attributed to him, four have been pub- 
lished, and two of them—AHartschandra Kavya and Siddarama Charite— 
have won for him an honoured and enduring place in the firmament of 
Kannada literature. In them he has displayed the same striking original- 
ity, the same powerful portrayal of characters, the same unconventionality 
and the same soaring imagination and effortless expression which his master 
displayed. In addition to these, he has introduced with astounding success 
an element of drama in his Kavyas which is so rare in Kannada literature. 
Dialogues sparkling with wit, repartee, sarcasm and satire are interspersed 
in his Kavyas in an inimitable manner and this has heightened, the aesthe- 
tic appeal of his Kavyas. 

Raghavanka is more fortunate than his master in the choice of a 
form for his poetry. Harihara’s Ragale was later on imitated by a handful 
of poets without much success, whereas Raghavanka’s Shatpadi was yoked 
by a host of poets including such luminaries as Kumara Vyasa, Chamarasa, 
Lakshmeesha, Virupaksha Pandita and others, and still has its adherents. 

Although Raghavanka is the originator of the Shatpadi form, 
Kumara Vyasa (1400) is the pinnacle of this pyramid and takes his place 
by the side of Pampa and Harihara, who with him constitute the Trinity 
of Kannada Kavya. 

Kumara Vyasa’s Bharata is a work of massive architecture inlaid with. 
the most exquisite sculpture. It is vibrant with the movements of mighty 
characters, and its words are aquiver with the flashes of his poetic genius. 
The characters are vivid, full-blooded, life-like and perfectly moulded with 
meticulous care for the minutest details. The story centres round the 
tantalizing personality of Lord Krishna, and whenever he appears on the 
scene Kumara Vyasa pours out his heart in rapturous devotion which is 
the very fabric out of which is woven this great epic of everlasting value. 

The Kannada language has reached its high-water mark of flexibility 
and beauty in the hands of Kumara Vyasa. He never experiences the 
paucity of proper words. They obey his commands in meek submission, 
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and where old words do not exist to convey his thoughts and feelings 
properly he coins new words to the bewilderment of the philologist. 
Metaphor piles upon metaphor and image follows image in this most 
popular Kavya in Kannada. 

The next epoch-maker is Nijaguna Shivayogi, about whose date there 
is controversy. It fluctuates from 1300 to 1500 A.D. This much is certain: 
his Katvalya Paddhati is the first attempt in Kannada to combine music 
with poetry. It contains some beautiful songs set to music. Although the 
finest flowering in this form of literature is Purandara Dasa, Nijaguna 
Shivayogi will have to be accepted as an epoch-maker in as much as he was 
the first to compose a Hadugabba and he was the first to write an 
encyclopaedia, Viveka Chintamani, and to write on Vedanta, Yoga and 
other Shastric subjects in Kannada. He ushered in the epoch of jnana in 
Kannada literature, and even to this day he reigns supreme over this field. 
Purandara Dasa is our greatest singer and has left a veritable treasure 
of devotional songs of enchanting beauty. Kanaka Dasa is next in greatness. 

Ratnakaravarni (1450), the architect of another edifice of exquisite 
beauty—Bharatesha Vaibhava, is the next epoch-maker in Kannada lite- 
rature. He yoked the Sangatya metre to this golden chariot and succeeded 
in it immeasurably. Hitherto this metre was the monopoly of folk-songs. 
In the hands of Ratnakaravarni it became the medium of Maha Kavya. 

The character of King Bharata, as delineated by Ratnakaravarni, 
is unique in world literature. It is a magic web of which Bhoga is the 
warp and Tyaga the woof. The feet of King Bharata are planted firmly 
on the earth; but his head dwells among the stars! How he switches 
over from erotics to metaphysics, from statéecraft to soul culture, and from 
self-indulgence to self-immolation ! 

The style is so simple that at first sight we are apt to overlook some 
of its subtle beauties and delicacies. But Ratnakaravarni reveals layer 
after layer of his artistic excellence every time we approach him. Viewed 
from any angle, Bharatesha Vaibhava is a work of which any literature 
could be proud. 

This survey closes with Sarvagna, the wizard of worldly wisdom 
and epigrammatical utterance. Candidly critical, alarmingly outspoken, 
sharply sarcastic, he spares none, including himself, from his searching 
scrutiny and acid test. Still he is human, all too human. Behind his 
merciless rapier-thrusts there is a kind and generous heart. He hates our 
shams and superstitions, faults and foibles, pettinesses and pretensions, and 
not us, his fellow beings. His words and ideas have become the very life 
stuff of the common Kannadiga and his name is a household word even in 
the remotest Kannada village. 

What Pampa is for the Champu form, Basava for Vachana, Kumara 
Vyasa for Shatpadi, Ratnakaravarni for Sangatya, Purandara Dasa for 
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Hadugabba, Sarvagna is for the Tripadi form. Sarvagna is a people’s poet 
par excellence. 

Let me conclude with a few pregnant lines of this revolutionary poet 
which convey the eternal and inspiring message of Kannada literature :— 


When light enters pariah dwelling, 
Is it also outcaste for that ? 
Oh, talk not of high caste and outcaste ; 
The man on whose homestead God’s blessing doth shine 
Is surely a noble of lineage divine. 
Sarvajna. 


All tread the same mother earth ; 

The water we drink is the same; 

Our hearth-fire’s glow no distinction doth show, 

Then whence cometh caste, in God’s name ? 
Sarvajna. 
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The Contribution of Karnataka 
to Sanskrit Literature 


K. KrisHNAMOORTHY 


Tars to the researches of scholars in ancient Indian history 
and archaeology, we are now in a position to state that the datable history 
of Karnataka goes as far back as the Christian era, and the achievements of 
the Karnatak rulers form one of the most glorious chapters in Indian 
history. Not only the famous kings among the Satavahanas, Gangas, 
Rashtrakutas, Chalukyas, Yadavas, Hoysalas and the Vijayanagara rulers, 
but even feudatories like the Nayaks of Ikkeri were great promoters of 
learning and very often great contributors to literature themselves. What- 
ever the religious persuasion of the rulers, the orthodox Vedic religion, 
Jainism and Saivism, all received equal encouragement at their hands ; and 
as one might naturally expect, Karnatak did throw up great writers in 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and Kannada in the long period of its recorded history. 

For a few centuries (Ist to 4th) in remote antiquity, Prakrit was the 
language preferred by the Satavahana kings who ruled over the present 
Maharashtra and North Karnatak (known as Kuntala earlier) and we have 
the rich anthology of 700 Prakrit lyrics known as Sattasaz ascribed to Hala 
Satavahana. It was during this period that Gunadhya wrote his great 
romantic tale, Brhatkatha, in a dialect of ancient Prakrit known as Paisaci, 
a work which won unstinted praise from great Sanskrit poets like Kalidasa, 
Bana and Dandin and proved a veritable sourcebook to Sanskrit poets and 
dramatists in later times. Though the work in the original is lost, three 
of its late (c. 12th century) Sanskrit renderings—the Kathasariisagara of 
Somadeva, the Brhatkathaslokasamgraha of Budhasvamin and the 
Brhatkathaslokamanjari of Ksemendra are available today. Hala’s antho- 
logy found an able translator in Govardhana of Bengal (12th century ) 
which was in its turn further translated into other languages like Hindi. 

Even in those early days, Sanskrit remained the undisputed all-India 
language of the learned, and the Satavahana court arranged for the first 
simplified grammar of Sanskrit, known as the Katantravyakarana. ‘This 
work by Sarvavarman was indeed such a boon to beginners, who are easily 
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deterred from the complexities of the Paninian system, that it became the 
basis for similar attempts in Bengal and Kashmir as late as the 14th century. 

Under the rule of the Gangas, we have inscriptional records—whose 
genuineness however is not beyond question—which credit Durvinita (6th 
century) with the authorship of a Sanskrit rendering of Brhatkatha, a 
commentary on the difficult Fifteenth Canto of Bharavi’s great poem, 
Kiratarjuniya, and a grammar known as Sabdawatara. None of these are 
available now. But the extant Jainendra Vyakarana by Pujyapada, alias 
Devanandi, was perhaps written under the patronage of Durvinita. Two 
works published in fragment—Avantisundarikatha (ascribed to Dandin ) 
and Avantisundarikathasara—corroborate the fact of Bharavi’s contempo- 
raneity with Durvinita; but the genuineness of even these works has been 
called into question by scholars. Yet the fact stands out that Bharavi was 
a southerner, and he is expressly praised along with Kalidasa in the famous 
Aihole inscription of Ravikirti (A.D. 634). 

One is in the dark about the province from which Kalidasa hailed ; 
but we have clear proofs (cf. Kuntesvaradautya) that he did visit the 
Kuntala court as a messenger of his king, Chandragupta Vikramaditya. 
Bana, in his review of the chief characteristics of different Sanskrit styles, 
lays his finger on poetic fancy as the hallmark of the southern style 
(utpreksa daksinatyesu) and Bharavi’s poetry, abounding as it does in 
happy flights of fancy, amply bears out the remark of Bana. The Kirat- 
arjuntya indeed may be regarded as the first ornate epic which provided 
the model for the definitions of mahakavya framed by Bhamaha and 
Dandin at a later date. Descriptions of set poetic themes—these are said 
to be 18 in number—like moonrise and sunset, ocean and mountain, 
seasons and sports, battle and city, at great length in a style bristling with 
conceits—both verbal and figurative—are seen in Bharavi alongside of 
precepts on polity; and the meagre story serves as no more than a peg to 
hold all this in position. This is the new ornate tradition in Sanskrit 
poetry which Bharavi initiated from the South, and it has remained the all- 
India poetic tradition in Sanskrit ever since. 

In the field of drama, the renowned Myrcchakatika by Sudraka has 
been ascribed to the Ganga court ( A.D. 670-750 ) by scholars like Dr. Sale- 
tore. The popularity of that play even on the modern stage has been 
demonstrated by its recent performances in the U.S.S.R. Again, one is 
not sure of the province of the earlier dramatist Bhasa, admired even by 
Kalidasa. One scholar from Madras—Prof. U. Venkatakrishna Rao—re- 
cently suggested that Bhasa must be from Karnatak on the basis of a Sanskrit 
invocatory verse of his containing dvitiyaksaraprasa (rhyming second 
syllable in each line of verse) and some Kannada idioms in the dialogues 
of the plays. 

Among Jain contributions in ancient Karnataka to their sacred lité- 
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rature in Sanskrit, Samantabhadra’s Mahabhasya on the Tattvarthasutras 
of Umasvati and Aptamimamsa, a polemical work, deserve particular men- 
tion. This teacher (c. 4th century) is credited with the authorship of 
secular works also on medicine and grammar. The oft-praised work of 
Sri Vardhadeva, known as Chudamant, ( Vardhadeva is said to have elicited 
praise from Dandin himself!) is however lost. 

On the strength of references in the bhasyas, Dr, S. Srikantha Sastri 
concludes that the great Samkaracharya “ wrote his commentaries in the 
dominion of the Chalukyas—Balavarma and Jayasimha ” ( Sources of 
Karnataka History, pp. xxi-xxii). Early Chalukyan history is shrouded 
in mystery and this is yet to be corroborated by other evidence. If it be 
true, this will go down in history as the greatest contribution of Karnatak 
to Indian philosophical literature in Sanskrit; for Samkara was the first 
thorough-going exponent of Upanisadic Vedanta, by writing bhasyas on 
the prasthanatrayi. Samkara’s philosophy has found admirers not only in 
India but also in the West. According to the same scholar, the Samksepa- 
sariraka of Sarvajnatman, which is a reputed treatise in post-Samkara 
Vedanta, was also written in the realm of the Chalukya King Adityavarman, 
son of Pulakesin II (Jbid., p. 56). Perhaps the guess may be extended 
with equal force to the equally authoritative work Panchapadika by Padma- 
pada, said to be a direct disciple of Samkara. The quality of poetry 
instanced in Ravikirti’s Aihole inscription makes us conclude that Pula- 
kesin must, like Ħarsa in the north, have patronised a number of literary 
luminaries, though their works have not come down to us. 

Coming to Rashtrakuta times, we are more fortunate inasmuch as 
important works are extant. We know reliably that Amoghavarsa (9th 
century) was himself a great poet and patron of letters. Jinasena, his 
teacher, brought into being what was almost a new genre in Sanskrit lite- 
rature by writing his magnum opus, the Mahapurana, which is at once a 
’ charming epic and a religious work. (He left it incomplete, but it was 
completed by Gunabhadra, his pupil, who was, however, less gifted than 
the teacher). The Sanskrit orthodox Puranas used to be devoid of poetic 
finish and it is to the credit of Jinasena that he could infuse the charm of 
poetry into an otherwise arid narrative of religious myth. He became the 
forerunner of a new literary tradition for both Sanskrit and Kannada. We 
have also from his pen the Parsvabhyudaya, which is a poetic feat of adding 
three more lines to each line of Kalidasa’s Meghaduta giving in the result 
a poem about the Jain saint Parsvanatha. This Jinasena is to be distin- 
guished from an earlier Jinasena who is the author of an equally volumin- 
ous work in Sanskrit—the Harivamsa. A new system of Sanskrit grammar 
known as Sakatayana-vyakarana (this author being different from his 
namesake mentioned by Panini) was also initiated in this king’s court. 
Sakatayana has himself written the gloss thereon known as Amoghavritii, 
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after his patron. Another protege of the king was Mahavira who wrote 
Ganitasarasangraha, an interesting mathematical work. Amoghavarsa him- 
self is sometimes regarded as the author of a Prasnotiararatnamalika, a 
collection of pretty didactic lyrics in the form of question and answer. A 
work on medicine known as Kalyanakaraka by Ugraditya also belongs to 
this period. 

A very significant contribution to Sanskrit literature in the Rastra- 
kuta period was in the Champu form. The first Champu-kavya in Sanskrit 
we have is the Nalachampu by Trivikramabhatta in the reign of King 
Indra III. In this form we see the happy blend of Bana’s brilliant prose 
and majestic measures found earlier only in lyrics and plays. In fact 
Karnataka writers had a special fascination for this genre and it is ever 
supposed by some scholars that the word Champu itself may be of Kannada 
origin. The second great Champu in Sanskrit is also from Karnatak, the 
Yasastilaka to wit. Its author, Somadeva (c. 960 A.D.), is not merely a 
great poet but also encyclopaedic in the range of the subjects in which he 
took an interest. 

Halayudha’s Kavirahasya is an interesting work illustrating Sanskrit 
roots in graceful verses, and it was written in the reign of King Krishna 
Ill. The powertul play Chandakausika by Ksemisvara was again a work 
of this period as is evident from its prologue. So too is Asaga’s Vardha- 
manacharita. Asaga is a great name among the pioneers of Kannada 
literature. 

Under the Western Chalukyas also we see great works in Sanskrit 
being produced. It was in the court of King Jayasimha III 
(A.D. 1018-1042) that the far-famed Vadiraja flourished. On him every 
superlative has been heaped in Jain inscriptions as a poet and debater. 
His Yasodharakavya and Parsvanathacharita are very good poems after 
Kalidasa’s manner. A contemporary of Vadiraja was Vadibhasimha, alias 
Odeyadeva, the author of two readable prose romances in Sanskrit— 
Gadyachintamani and Ksatrachudamani, the latter containing some his- 
torical matter also. To this period again belongs the Chandonusasana 
of Jayakirti, edited recently by Prof. H. D. Velankar. This is an import- 
ant work on Sanskrit prosody standing midway between Kedarabhatta’s 
Vrttaratnakara and Hemachandra’s Chandonusasana. The Konkan ruler 
Mummuniraja (c. 1060 A.D.) patronised Sodhala, the author of Udaya- 
sundarikatha, a Champu work of note in view of its references to earlier 
writers. In his Rashtrakutas and their Times, Dr. A. S. Altekar writes: 
“Tt was during our period that the literature on poetics flourished luxurt- 
antly in the valley of Kashmir. The rugged Deccan had, however, hardly 
any contribution to make to that department.’ A stray exception is pro- 
vided by the short but interesting Alankarachintamani of Ajitasena, dated 
980 A.D. by Dr. S. Srikantha Sastri. 
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The Chalukya ruler Vikramaditya VI (1076-1126 A.D.) was a 
patron of the Kashmirian poet Bilhana who wrote in his court the semi- 
historical poem Vikramankadevacarita. It was in this king’s court that the 
renowned Mitaksava was written by Vijnanesvara. As Dr. Kane observes, 
“the Mitaksara occupies a unique place in the Dharmasastra literature. 
Its position is analogous to that of the Mahabhasya of Patanjali in grammar 
or to that of the Kavyaprakasi of Mammata in poetics. It represents the 
essence of Dharmasastra speculation that preceded it for about two thousand 
years and it became the fountainhead from which flowed forth streams of 
exegesis and development.” (History of Dharmasastra, Vol. I, p. 287). 
It is not merely a commentary on Yajnavalkyasmrti. It is a digest of 
.smrtis explaining contradictions among them by following the rules of 
interpretation laid down in the Purvamimamsa system. It has continued 
to be held in high esteem, and indeed is still accepted as an authoritative ` 
source of Hindu law. 

In the field of Puranas too, some scholars opine that the far-famed 
Bhagavaia, though ascribed to Vyasa, is really the work of a Southerner 
(of about the 10th century) as there are clear passages in the XI Book in 
praise of the River Kaveri. 

The Chalukya emperor Somesvara IV got up what is perhaps the 
first encyclopaedia in Sanskrit—the Abhilasttarthacintamani or Rajamana- 
sollasa. It is a work in 100 cantos and “throws valuable light on almost all 
aspects of Karnataka culture, from cooking to kingship. It deals with all 
the arts, sciences and amusements of kings.” Apararka, another significant 
commentator on Yajnavalkyasmrti, was a protege of this same ruler, 
Somesvara. 

The disappearance of the Chalukya power was followed by the rise 
of the Yadavas of Devagiri and the Hoysalas of Dorasamudra. Under the 
Yadavas we find reputed writers like Hemadri who wrote smriti digests 
like the Chaturvargachintamani and Vratakhanda. The Suktimuktavali 
of Jalhana, which is an anthology of subhasitas, and the Sangitaratnakara 
which is an authoritative work on music by Sarangadeva, were inspired by 
the Yadavas. 

Tradition has it that the great Srivaishnava teacher Ramanuja was 
given refuge by Hoysala Vishnuvardhana, and that his great philosophical 
works were written in the Hoysala State. Confirmatory evidence, however, 
for the tradition is not yet available. A great Sanskrit poet who adorned 
the Hoysala court (13th century) of King Viraballala was Vidyachakra- 
vartin. He held such titles as Samskrta-sarvabhauma and Sahajasarvajna. 
His works include: Sanjivini—a commentary on the Alankarasarvasva, 
Sampradayaprakasini—a commentary on the Kavyaprakasa, Virupaksa- 
pancasika—a poem, and Rukminikalyana—a play. His son Sakalavidya- 
chakravartin wrote Gadyakarnamrta, a prose panegyric of his patron. A 
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sample of the Sanskrit poetry cultivated by the Hoysala court, in Dr. J. D. 
Derrett’s English rendering, is given below: 


A forest-dwelling maiden shy 

Roams in the city of thy foe— 

Ballala, who art lord of all !— 

A noble city left to die. 

Her eye is caught by flashing fire 

From gems dropped heedless on the ground— 
She fancies charcoal embers spread, 

And quickly, lest they first expire, 

Blows on them tiny sandal-chips, 

Her eyes half-closed against the ash: 

No incense rises, but a swarm 

Of bees seeks fragrance from her lips. 
They hover close: she thinks them smoke. 
( Strange errors thy just wars provoke ! ) 


Among Virasaiva writers too there was great literary activity during 
the 12th century, and in case some late author has not fathered the work 
on Sripatipandita, his Srikarabhasya will rank as the earliest contribution 
of the Virasaivas to Sanskrit philosophical literature. But the genuineness 
of the authorship has often been impugned by modern scholars. We find 
Kaviraja, a poet from Banavasi (c. 1200) popularising the tradition of 
dvisandhanakarya, or poetry which can yield two stories in one work, by 
writing Raghavaupandnviya. 

If Karnataka provided an asylum for the Vedantic teachers, Sankara 
and Ramanuja, it was the very birthplace and home of activity of the cele- 
brated champion of Dvaita, Madhvacarya, whose date has been worked out 
to be between A.D. 1239 and 1317 by Dr. Saletore (Ancient Karnataka, 
Vol. I, p. 432). Some 37 works are ascribed to Madhvacarya, the chief 
among them being Gitabhasya, Gitatatparya, Sutrabhasya, Anubhasya, 
Mahabharatatatparyanirnaya, Pramanalaksana, Tattvasankhyana, Maya- 
vadakhandana, Tattuodyota, Visnutattvanirnaya, the others forming 
glosses on Upanisads mostly. 

But it was with the establishment of the Vijayanagara empire in 
1336 that the heyday of Karnatak history was reached in every department 
of life and culture. Naturally, the Karnatak contribution to Sanskrit 
reached its zenith under the unstinted patronage of these rulers up to the 
end of the 16th century. 

The most notable literary figures in this golden age of revival of old 
learning were the brothers Madhava and Sayana. Both held ministerial 
posts in the reign of Bukka, and under their guidance available knowledge 
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in all branches of Sanskrit study, secular and sacred, was systematised and 
written down in the form of manuals and textbooks: ‘The following 
standard works are from the pen of Madhava on Brahmanic religion : 

Parasarasmrtivyakhya, Kalamadhaviya, and Jaiminiyanyayamala: 
vistara. He is traditionally identified with Vidyaranya, the great Advaita 
philosopher-statesman, while some scholars are chary of accepting the 
identification as genuine. If the tradition be true, then the classical works 
of the Advaita system, viz., Vivaranaprameyasangraha, Jivanmuktiviveka 
and Panchadasi, will all be from Madhava’s pen after he assumed sannyasa 
and took the name of Vidyaranya. The popular biography of Samkara 
called Samkaravijvya is also ascribed to Madhava; but internal evidence 
shows it to be the work of a much later author known as Abhinavakalidasa 
in the Vijayanagara court. 

The work of Sayana is more than amazing. For the first time in 
the history of India, all the Vedic scriptures—the truly, extensive Samhitas 
and the major Brahmanas of the four Vedas—were fully explained and 
annotated word by word in classical Sanskrit. For Vedic exegesis, Sayana’s 
Bhasya is an invaluable key embodying ancient tradition, and even modetn 
scholars who differ from him in details of interpretation have recognised 
the indispensable help of Sayanabhasya. ‘This in itself is more than a life- 
work ; but we have also from Sayana’s pen the following standard works, 
each a compendium of merit and really astounding in size: Subhasita- 
sudhanidhi (anthology), Karmavipaka (smrti) Yajnatantrasudhanidht 
(ritual), Alankarasudhanidhi (poetics), Purusarthasudhanidhi ( Purana), 
and Madhaviya Dhatuvrtti (on roots). Some scholars have suggested 
that Sayana must have utilized the services of a number of pandits who 
wrote works in his name. One cannot easily decide this issue one way. 
or the other. Sayana’s son, whose name is again Madhava, wrote the most 
popular history of Sanskrit philosophy, the Sarvadarsanasangraha. At the 
same time we have another Madhava (mantrin ), a disciple of the Saiva 
teacher Kriyasakti, who wrote a commentary on the Sutasamhita. Nanar- 
tharatnamala, a lexicon, was written by Irugappa, minister of Harihara II. 

' ‘We find a woman writer too in this period, Gangadevi. She was 
the queen of Kampana, son of Bukka, who conquered the Cola territory 
for Vijayanagar, and in her charming poem, Madhuravijayam, she eulo- 
gises the conquest of Madura by her husband. Its poetic merits are of a 
very high order. l 

Praudhadevaraya II (1422-48 A.D.) wrote Ratirainapradiptka, a 
text-book on erotics. Under Devaraya, we find the court-poet Dindima 
writing the ornate epics Saluvabhyudayam and Ramabhyudayam, and in 
the reign of Achyutaraya was composed the Achyutarayabhyudayam. All 
these are semi-historical poems. A poetess, Tirumalamba, wrote the Vara- 
dambikaparinayachampu in praise of her patron Achyutaraya. Krishnadeva- 
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raya himself is reputed to have been the author of poems like Madalasa- 
charita and plays like Jambavatikalyanam. His court-poét Lolla Laksmi- 
dhara wrote the Datvajnavilasa, which is an encyclopaedic work, besides a 
commentary on Samkara’s Saundaryalahari. 

Great names in the history of Sanskrit literature like Vedanta Desika 
( Srivaishnava ), Appayya Diksita (Saiva and Advaita champion), and 
Vadiraja (Dvaitin ) were all patronised by the Vijayanagar Court, now at 
the height of its glory. A number of commentaries and scholia were 
written during this period by the adherents of different religious sects, 
which cannot be mentioned here. We may note in passing that the age 
of creative writing was over and had given place to an age of manuals, tracts 
and compendiums in every branch of study. 

That the cultivation of Sanskrit learning continued even in the 
courts of feudatories is evidenced by the vogue of encyclopaedic works like 
Basavappa Nayaka’s (A.D. 1696-1714) Stvatattvaratnakara. The work 
consists of 108 chapters and is the essence of all sciences of knowledge 
coming within the purview of the Vedas and the Agamas. There is mate- 
rial of interest to historians also, as it givés accounts of the biography of 
Basavesvara and the founding of the Vijayanagara empire. It deals, like 
Manasoliasa noticed already, with varied topics like the geography of India, 
town-planning, architecture, iconography, music, army manoeuvres, 
theatres, painting, dancing, astrology, the training of horses, cows, elephants, 
etc., besides matter of religious interest culled from various Saiva Agamas 
and Puranas. The book deserves a critical edition. Another work of the 
same author is Subhasitasuradruma, an anthology of poetic gems. The 
well-known Kannada poet Sadaksaradeva wrote the poem Kavikarnarasaya- 
nam, which is published but in part. 

In the eighteenth century too we find Sarvadhikari Kalale Nanja- 
raja of Mysore under Krishnaraja II (1734-60) patronising poets like 
Nrisimhakavi who wrote the Nanjarajayasobhusana (poetics) after the - 
manner of Vidyanatha’s Prataparudrayasobhusana. Nanjaraja himself is 
the author of a highly praised work on music, the Sangitagangadhar, _ 

Even this rapid survey is enough to indicate the nature and extent 
of the contribution of Karnatak to Sanskrit literature. The contribution 
has been in all fields and has extended uniformly over the centuries. It 
has been solid and conspicuous in the case of religion and philosophy, and 
signal and unique in certain forms of literature like the champu and 
encyclopaedic works. It has been remarkable in the field of dharmasastra, 
historical poems and music. It has been of no mean order in the matter of 
the other sciences and the arts. In point of commentaries too, Karnatak 
may well be proud of its contribution. 
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Music 


Sangeet Ratna MALLIKARJUN MANSUR 


Mosc is the harmonious confluence of song, symphony and 
dance. Song has three divisions, namely, Swara, Tala and Raga. The 
heart of these three divisions is Laya (timing). 

Indian classical music is very ancient, and our ancestors have 
discussed the science of music, as is evident in works of Sanskrit literature. 
If we take into consideration any age, we find very few people who have 
tried to apply in practice the theories propounded in the ancient works on 
music. The difficulty of applying in practice that wealth of information 
may be taken as a pointer in judging the subtlety and excellence of this art. 

This difficulty is not insurmountable. A brilliant student of music 
under the capable guidance of a profound and efficient preceptor can 
understand and realise in practice that subtle excellence not only of music 
but of any art. Added to this, the grace of God is essential, for without 
it No art can be mastered. 

The acme of music is the attainment of the state of Samadhi. To 
attain this state of Samadhi, devotion, interest, audition, intelligence and 
, constant practice are absolutely essential, for these qualities are the basis 
of music. 

The preceptor should be sacred in the eyes of the student. He 
should be venerated and ever be served with devotion. The devotion of 
the disciple should be blessed with the soul of the teacher and become one 
with it. This fusion of the two souls creates an atmosphere of affection and 
sympathetic understanding, which is the most effective relation, and bears 
fruit easily and quickly—the blessings of the preceptor together with the 
grace of God purify the soul of the student, This purity of the soul lends 
sanctity to his spirit, which is then fit for initiation into the divine qua- 
lities of music. Such divine music has the power of lifting us into the 
world of music, and enables us, at least for some time, to forget the world. 
Only such music can lead us from darkness to light, from misery to happi- 
ness, from mortality to immortality, and hence to the presence of God. 
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Just as a sage concentrates his faculties inwards, towards the spirit, 
the musician should concentrate all his faculties, physical and mental, to 
realise the world of nada. He should comprehend imaginatively the spirit 
of the Raga, and losing his identity, should identify himself in it and attain 
that supreme bliss. For a complete and full knowledge of a Raga, feeling, 
imagination and intelligence are necessary. The essence of a Raga lies 
in the expression of the mood of the song. 

Imagination is the extension of the Raga, and intelligence is the 
light which guides the progress of the Raga. Unless the meaning of the 
song is properly understood, the musician’s creative ability is hindered. 
Music becomes dull and uninspiring and its smooth progress will be 
checked. 

The basis of all good music is the complete and imaginative com- 
prehension of the subtle Swara. It assists the musician in giving expression 
to the mood and fancy of any Raga. What are the primary Swaras of a 
Raga, in what way they should be improvised, and how to draw the full 
picture of a Raga and make it explicit, are all problems, a knowledge of 
which is essential to the musician. This knowledge can be had only from 
a precepter and not through books dealing with the theory of music. The 
books can only give the outward description of Ragas, Swaras and so 
on, but a preceptor is necessary to enable one to assimilate all these things, 
and in addition to give expression to the emotional qualities and subtle 
nuances by improving as one sings. Thus the study of music under an 
able preceptor is of immense significance and use. 

We shall now discuss some aspects of the Raga. We can identify 
a Raga, in the beginning, when the musician begins his song in the first 
scale. The musician should bring out all the qualities of the Raga when 
he is singing in the first scale. The fundamental principle of this is Laya 
or time. The Raga does not develop from one part only. It is a uniform, 
harmonious development of all parts, like Alapana, Gamaka, Tana and: 
‘Tala. ‘Though all these are important for the development of a Raga, the 
most important part is the Tala, borne by experience. 

There is a rule which lays down the condition that a particular 
Raga should be sung or played at a particular period. This is not arbit- 
rary and baseless as it may first appear. There are three qualities in man, 
viz., Sattva, Tamas and Rajas, which are supposed to have a relation with 
the three parts of the day, morning, noon and evening. In a particular 
period of the day, owing to its influence, certain moods and emotions are 
excited. ‘Then, only such Ragas as help to excite those emotions should 
be played. Even the Swaras divide themselves accordingly. For instance, 
before dawn the whole atmosphere will be calm and serene. Ragas like 
Bibhas and Bhairava should be played, because they nurture those peaceful 
and dignified emotions. Similarly as day progresses, the gentle tones 6r 
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Swaras of the Raga are keyed up and turn or are transformed into high- 
pitched Swaras; so, during the middle of the day Ragas of the Sarang 
division can be played effectively. Again, as the day yields place to the 
erening, we find the predominance of gentle tones; so, in the evening 
Sandhi Ragas can be played with great effect. This serves to prove that 
the effectiveness of music will be all the greater, if appropriate Ragas are 
played at apt times. 

Every Raga has two Swaras, Vadi and Samvadi, which are at either 
end of the musical scale. In between these two, there are eight or twelve 
musical notes or pitches. For instance, if there are twelve notes in 
between the first and the fifth swara, the first becomes Vadi and the fifth 
becomes Samvadi. 

Similarly in a Raga there are four parts. They are Asthayi, Antava, 
Abhogi and Sanchari. Of these only Asthayi and Antava are in use, and 
the other two are not. 

In recent times, musicians have found out an easy way of identifying 
Ragas. This is known as the That system. For instance, the Raga with 
a deep note is identified as Bilaval and the high-pitched notes as Yaman. 
If in any Raga, excepting the first and the fifth swaras, the other swaras 
are gentle, that is identified as Bhairava ‘That. ‘Thus musicians count ten 
That Ragas. ‘They are Thodi, Asavari, Bhairavi, Marava, Poorvi, Yaman, 
Khamaj, Bilaval, Khafi and Bhairav. But it appears that this system was 
not recognised in the past. 

Each Raga represents a particular rasa or mood. For instance, a 
Raga is capable of evoking pathos, whereas another may evoke a solemn 
and dignified feeling. Unless a musician enters into the spirit of the Raga 
and creates the appropriate corresponding mood within himself, his 
rendering of the Raga will be imperfect and ineffective, 

If the moods do not correspond and the Raga is not sung as it should 
be sung by stressing the rasa or moods, the music will have a jarring effect 
on the audiénce. If the music is to be effective, the musician should have 
a mastery over the Raga. He may have to combine three or more Swaras 
as in Morati, or he may have to change deftly from one Swara to another, 
as in Ghasit. 

Mend holds a very high and unique position in Hindustani classical 
music. It not only helps the gradual blossoming of the Raga, but helps 
the musician to weave a link between one Swara and the next. 

The full and correct comprehension of music is necessary for the 
musician. Only then will he be capable of successfully improvising and 
expressing the rasa or mood of the Raga. 

Music is capable of enlarging man’s intellectual and spiritual 
horizon. It lifts up the soul and conducts it in the world of nada, making 
it forget the misery and sordidness of the material world. 
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What we want today is not the cheap music of the bazar, but divine 
music which encompasses the spirit. Music not only entertains but lifts 
us up and makes us better human beings. This is the real function of 
music. We must not forget the belief of our ancestors in the power of 
music, to fuse the mind and spirit into one, inspire them to look within 
and beyond, thus realising the divine presence. 

Music is becoming more popular day by day and is reaching wider 
masses. hough the trend is for the better, we find a corresponding de- 
cline in the standard of music. Musicians of high calibre are becoming 
rare and their number is dwindling. Even the remaining representatives 
of the older school of musicians are unable to do much in this field for 
lack of encouragement and financial support. Thirty years ago, the 
standard of music was very high. Only a few people are left. over to 
continue and foster that tradition of old in which they were trained. The 
glorious future of Indian music lies in the hands of these féw stalwarts. 

In this direction, the Government can help by lending its cooperation 
by financial assistance to such musicians. Able, aspiring and promising 
students of music should be given scholarships. Freedom should be given 
to these students to choose their own teachers, instead of forcing a teacher 
on them. 

There is a defect in the present system where only students who 
have graduated in music are selected for scholarships for higher training. 
This leaves out students with aptitude, on the ground that they are not 
graduates, however brilliant they may be. It would not be improper if 
I recall that many great masters of music did not have any degree. 

Government should take an active interest in fostering and propa- 
gating culture. It should assist young and promising musicians and thus 
help keep alive this old tradition. Music can be popularised, without 
sacrificing the standard in any way. ‘Top-ranking artists should be includ- 
ed in our cultural delegations that are sent abroad. Full use should be 
made of our diplomatic missions in foreign countries, by asking them to 
arrange concerts by Indian artists. This will not only help other countries 
to understand Indian music, but will even serve as a cultural bridge to 
bring the East and West together. 

Before concluding, I would like to say, that the scope of this article 
is limited to cover only a few aspects of music. In articles written in 
honour of some distinguished person, the writers often go off on tangents 
of their own. In this brief article of mine I hope I have objectively 
discussed what I consider to be some important aspects of classical 
Hindustani music. Let me, finally, thank most sincerely the sponsors of 
this Volume which is fitting homage to Wrangler D. C. Pavate’s services 
to our country. May he live for a hundred years and guide all of us! 

[ Rendered into English by Sri Vasantakumar F 
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Te stalwart sons of Karnataka have carned our gratitude by 
their invaluable contributions to their great motherland, indeed, to world 
culture. They have kept alive their vast cultural heritage, particularly in 
music. Not only did they sow the seeds of a musical system which reigned 
supreme continuously for several centuries and propped it up with per- 
manence both in principle and practice ; but they invigorated it by absorb- 
ing and assimilating many an alien musical influence which dared to rival 
it. Great indeed are the Kannadigas who have laboured unceasingly in all 
the fields of our music, so that the epithet “ Karnataka ” has come to des- 
cribe for ever the musical system of the Dakshinapatha. l 

This article does not propose to trace the evolution of music in 
Karnataka in its multiple aspects and various stages over the last two 
millennia. It is just an attempt to survey in a general way for the lay 
reader, the foremost achievements of this land of seers in the varied aspects 
of our music. 

The continuous, full-blown development of any fine art, and especi- 
ally of the highly fluid art of music, is always conditioned by the strength of 
inclusive principles of permanent and objective value. So far as Karnatak 
music is concerned, it is the composers of Karnataka who enunciated, and 
stabilised by illustrative practice, the canons of this hoary musical 
system as well as the formative and directive principles determining its 
aesthetic and physical structure. 

To us, music was seldom a matter of idle luxury. Mighty kings 
have nourished it with tender care and have been its willing captives. In 
fact, musical training formed an indispensable item of royal education. 
Many were the rulers of Karnataka who were profound scholars in the 
theory and practice of this art. Several of them have perpetuated their 
names by bequeathing an imperishable legacy of scholarly musical trea- 
tises to posterity. Probably nowhere else in India has royal patronage 
and encpuragement to music been so continuous and rich as in Karnataka. 
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Thus the Yadava kings, Jaitrasimha (c. 1200 A.D.), Singhana (c. 1230 
A.D.) and Haripaladeva ( Sangita Sudhakara, c. 1310 A.D.); the Rashtra- 
kuta rulers, Nanyadeva of Mithila (Sarasvati Hridayalankara, c. 1100 A.D.) 
and his royal brother Kirtiraja of Kashi (commentary on Bharata’s Natya- 
sastra, c. 1100 A.D.), the great Chalukya emperors Sarvajna Somesvara III 
( Abhilasitarthachintamani, c. 1130 A.D.), Pratapachakravarti Jagadeka- 
malla II (Sangitachudamani, c. 1140 A.D.), the Kakatiya kings Ganapati- 
deva (c. 1220 A.D.) and Rudra (Natyasekhara, c. 1300 A.D,); Vira 
Ballala II (c. 1220 A.D.), the great Natyacarya Singabhupala ( Lasya- 
ranjana, c. 1400 A.D. ), the Vijayanagar royal trinity, Salava Gopatippendra 
( Taladipika, c. 1440 A.D.), Achyutaraya ( Talakalavaridhi, c. 1530 A.D. ), 
and Srirangaraya ( Bharatabhasya, c. 1500 A.D.); the royal saint Nijaguna 
Sivayogi of Shambhulinga Hills ( Vivekachintamani, c. 1520 A.D.) Mum- 
madi Chikkabhupala of Madhugiri, (Abhinava Bharatasarasangraha, 
c. 1630, A.D.), Basavappa Nayaka of Keladi (Siva Tasttvaratnakara, c 
1720 A.D.) and Krisnaraja Wodeyar III of Mysore ( Svarachudamani and 
Sri Tattvanidhz, c. 1850 A.D.), are but a few names of royal scholars who 
have enriched our musical knowledge through their monumental treatises. 

The deep-probing enquiry, the composition of theoretical treatises 
as well as of richly varied and fertile musico-literary patterns, and the 
expansion of musical practice, achieved in the prosperous reigns of these 
kings are, in magnitude and excellence, unparallelled. 

Thus a Vidyachakravarti (one of the traditional preceptors of the 
Hoysala rulers ) wrote his Bharatasangraha under the patronage of Ballala 
III (c. 1310 A.D.). Sangita Ratnakara, that veritable ocean of Indian 
music, was composed by Anavadyavidyavinoda, Nihsanka Sarangadeva in 
the court of Singhana Yadava (c. 1230 A.D.). The Nrtta (Sangita-) 
ratnavali of Jayana (brother-in-law and elephant master of Ganapati) as 
well as the Abhinayabhusana of Sringarasekhara ( pupil of the great Vira 
Ballala ) were patronised by the Kakatiya kings. Somarajadeva, a Prati- 
hara feudatory under Bhima and Ajayapala ( Western Chalukyas ) wrote 
his Sangitaratnavali (c. 1200 A.D.), while Moksadeva composed his 
Sangitarasakalika. Many valuable musical treatises were written under 
the auspices of the Rashtrakutas of Mithila and Nepal who propagated the 
hoary cultural traditions of Karnataka. Some of these rulers were them- 
selves profound scholars in music and dance. Jyotisvara wrote his monu- 
mental Varnaratnakara in the court of Harisimha (c. 1320 A.D.). Kavi- 
kanthabharana Bhuvanananda composed his Sangitaloka (c. 1350 A.D.). 
Jagajjyotirmalla was the author of Sangitasarasangraha (c. 1620 A.D.), and 
Subhankara wrote his great Hastamuktaval: (c. 1610 A.D.). Further, the 
great saint Vidyaranya, who inspired the Vijayanagar empire into being, 
wrote his Sangitasara (c. 1340 A.D.). The immortal Sangttakalanidht, a 
commentary on Sangita Ratnakara, which is a model of profound scholar- 
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ship and clear elucidation, was written by that king of composers, Abhinava- 
bharatacharya Kallapa, in the court of Praudha Devaraya (c. 1450 A.D.) 
of Vijayanagar, while Singanarya wrote his Bharatamiti, a commentary on 
the Natyasastra, in about 1400 A.D. His grandson Vitthala, an accepted 
authority on the practical rendering of the twenty-two srutis, commented 
on the Sangita Ratnakara in Telugu (c. 1450 A.D.). Vitthala’s son Lakshmi- 
narayana, alias Lakshmana, wrote his Sangita Suryodaya (or Lakshmana- 
bharata ) in the court of Krishnadevaraya of Vijayanagar (c. 1520 A.D.). 
Somabhatta commented on Achyutaraya’s Talakalavaridhi (c. 1530 A.D.). 
Abhinavabharatacharya Baikara Ramappayya, a worthy grandson of 
the great Kallapa, composed the Svaramelakalanidhi under the royal patron- 
age of Aliya Ramaraya (c. 1550 A.D). Devanna Bhatta similarly wrote his 
Sangitamuktavali under the patronage of Praudha Devaraya (c. 1450 
A.D.). Again Ranganatha wrote the Sangitasastradugdhabdhi at Sriranga- 
pattana during the rule of the Wodeyars of Mysore. The encouragement 
given to music during the reigns of Mummadi Krishnaraja Wodeyar and 
Nalvadi Krishnaraja Wodeyar of Mysore, who were themselves learned 
musicians, is a bright page in the history of our music and would form the 
subject matter of a detailed study. 

It would be erroneous to suppose that Karnataka music flourished 
only because of royal patronage or professional artists. So far as the people 
of Karnataka are concerned, they are without doubt experts in the science 
of song without needing a regular or strenuous study. One comes across 
Kannadiga musicologists in all walks and strata of life in our history. This 
is another feature characterising the culture of Karnataka. From philoso- 
phers to kings, from goldsmiths to poets, from soldiers to saints, not to 
speak of Brahmanas, Virasaivas, Jainas, etc., all have marched shoulder to 
shoulder in the great pageantry of our music. 

Many more are the sons of Karnataka who have enriched the treasure- 
house of our musical literature. Srutijnana-Cakravarti, Sahityavidyapati, 
Sangitakara Parsvadeva, who was a contemporary of Sarvajna Somesvara 
(and probably his protege ) and a proud ornament of many a royal court, 
composed his Sangita Samayasara (c. 1130 A.D.). Not only did he bring 
to us the sweetness of Maharashtra music, but he was the forerunner of a 
movement to confer classical status on the vast material of Kannada 
terminology in our music, which tended to be sweepingly Sanskritised. 
This localisation and acceptance of many musical terms, both descriptive 
and definitive, was consistently followed up by many later theorists and 
thus adduced a justification for the epithet “ Karnataka” in Karnataka 
music. Somanatha of Palkuriki is indeed a versatile intellectual giant. 
This great scholar, who claimed fluency in many tongues and sciences and 
was a pillar of the Virasaiva religious movement, has given a comprehensive 
parallel to Parsvadeva’s musical material, The complexity of technical 
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wealth, the profundity of his earning and the depth of inclusive study found 
in the Panditaradhya-charita and Basavapurana (c. 1800 A.D.) are truly 
wondrous. The one and only Pundarika Vitthala is without doubt 
the harbinger of our musical renaissance. It was he who hoisted high 
the banner of Karnataka traditions in music and drama in the courts of 
Burhankhan Faruqi (Sadragachandrodaya (16th cent. A.D. ), Madhava- 
sinha (Ragamanjam, 1576 A.D.) and Aktar (Ragamala and Nartana- 
nirnaya, c. 1590 A.D.) He was a respected authority on the Karnataka, 
Hindustani and Persian styles of music. He was responsible for the elucida- 
tion, énunciation and application of many revolutionary directive 
principles which underlie our modern music. Govindadiksita ( Sangita 
Sudha, c. 1620 A.D.) and his son Venkatamakhi ( Chaturdandi prakasika, 
c. 1660 A.D.) were great musicologists who flourished under the patronage 
of Raghunatha Bhupala and Vijaya-Raghava of Tanjore, (who were Kar- 
nataka Smarta Brahmins). The Sangiialaksanadipika of Gauranarya and 
the Jaina epic Carumazi (12th cent. A.D.) may be mentioned in passing 
as further contributions from Karnataka. 

We proceed to a brief resfime of the important rôle played by Kar- 
nataka in the evolution of the theoretical framework of music. It was 
Matanga (6th, 7th cent. A.D.) who emphasised the preponderance of the 
sadja-grama over the madhyama-grama, marked out a major evolutionary 
stage of the jatis by pointing out significant differences of opinion in their 
laksana, oriented the concepts of sruti and murchana, and brought to the 
lime-light the dvadasa-svara-murchana of Nandikesvara. Besides his Brhad- 
desi conceived all secular music (laukikagana) as an independent, huge 
desi form of art, in contradistinction to musical usage in sacramental or 
dramatic situations. The amorphous raga-marga which distinguishes 
Indian music and which had received little or no treatment from his pre- 
decessors, now crystallised in his hands into a stable and productive idea. His 
etymologies, tonal resolution of a raga into distinct elements, description ' 
of musico-literary essays ( prabandhas, etc.) are worthy of serious study. He 
equates for the first time the term samsthana to a melody-genus, which is 
retained by later authors such as Hrdayanarayana (c. 1667 A.D.) (in his 
Hrdayakautukam ). He brings to light the classification of the fast-evolv- 
ing ragas into bhasa, vibhasa and antarabhasa, as well as the division of 
their derivatives into mula, desaja, sankirna and chayamatrasraya. ‘The 
numerous Kannada song-types he describes offer much for cogitation to 
our research scholars of Kannada literature. It is the Sarasvatihrdayalan- 
kara of Nanyadeva (c. 1100 A.D.) which introduces for the first time the 
temporal, deificatory, and prosodial associations of a raga in Indian music. 
Its treatment of gandhara-grama-ragas is of special interest. Is is an 
inexhaustible mine of musical tradition and practice of Karnataka. The 
Sangita Rainakara of Sarangadeva (c. 1230 D.D. ) is an immortal and comi- 
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prehensive codification of the theory, technique and application of the 
structural principles as well as of the aesthetic canons of the conception, 
expression and reception of song, instrumentation and dance, the classical 
tripod of Indian music. It is at once a great summary of precedent 
knowledge and the epitome of the foundational concepts of our music. 
Vicharachaturanana Haripaladeva is alleged to have discussed for the first 
time the dichotomy of the Hindustani and Karnataka branching of our 
music (c. 1310 A.D.) It was Parsvadeva (c. 1130 A.D.) who dared to 
break away from the Sanskritisation of the nomenclature of the technical 
material which haunted the musical treatise and set up the anga-classifica- 
tion of Ragas which finds favour even today in Karnataka music. 

Kallinatha (c. 1450 A.D.) ushered in an era of a metamorphic 
change in the theoretical representation of musical practice. The dual 
function of the fifth was resolved into the perfect fifth and 
tritone, thus merging the madhyama-grama into the sadja-grama. 
The modified fifth of the madhyama-grama was lowered by a 
sruti and equated to the modern tritone. The theoretical foundation 
was laid for the usage and nomenclature of the chatuhsruti risabha and 
dhaivata, as also the dissolving of the complex antara and kakali intervals 
into their next sruti positions. He thus anticipated—and Pundarika Vit- 
thala explicity materialised—the modern chromatic scale of Indian music. 
The classification of melodies into Ragas and Raginis ascribed to him is 
also worthy of our notice. Vidyaranya’s (c. 1360 A.D.) description of 
Ragas which retain a remarkable resemblance to their modern counterparts is 
also of interest. Moreover, it was he who laid the foundation of the genus- 
derivative (melakartajanya ) scheme of classification of Ragas on the basis 
of structural (physical) similarity which obtains usage even today. 

The giant trinity of sixteenth century Karnataka—Nijaguna 
Sivayogi (c. 1520 A.D.), Pundarika Vitthala (16 cent. A.D.) and Rama- 
matya (c. 1550 A.D. )—rang significant changes in our music. Nijaguna 
repaints Palkuriki Somanatha’s technical material on a contemporary 
canvas and mentions interesting features such as the sruti-gamakas, other- 
wise undescribed items of what he calls the ganavaikhari, local. equivalents 
for the classical names of some musical instruments and of terms pertaining 
to parts of instruments and their playing-technique. He also gives a new 
system of classifying his Ragas into male, female and servant. Pundarika 
boldly rejected much of the obsolete detail of the theory. He and Rama- 
matya introduced the system of describing a Raga in terms of its physical 
structure such as the aroha-avaroha, graha-amsa-nyasa, varjya-avarjya, 
specific phrases, in addition to the classification through similarity in 
effective or aesthetic formal similarity, in preference to the ancient system 
of indicating by varna, rasa, alankara, murchana, dhyana, etc. The credit 
‘f anticipating Venkatamakhi’s scheme of 72 melas in its more logical 
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and comprehensive form of 90 melas should go to Pundarika Vitthala. 
The theoretical cooperation he offered to the Dasakuta in establishing 
mayamalavagaula as the basis of abhyasagana and elevating the seven suladi 
talas as the summum bonum of temporal rhythmic foil in the practice of 
classical music, to the rejection of the innumerable complex margatalas, 
deserves our recognition here. He and Ramamatya developed the extant 
method of fixing the variable and invariant notes of the scale objectively 
through frets on the vina. Ramamatya (c. 1550 A.D.) clearly elucidated 
the seven modified notes of the scale out of the post-Ratnakara melange of 
scalic intervals. He introduced for the first time the system of accurate 
fretting and tuning the vina by upper partial tones. He has also evolved 
a new classification of Ragas into uttama, madhyama and adhama on the 
basis of their suitably for use in light and heavy compositions, extempore 
elaboration and thaya (attractive raga-organs ) singing or otherwise. ‘This 
classification has been adopted by some later theorists like Poluri Govinda 
( Ragatalachintamani, c. 17th cent. A.D.). His reckoning of Ragas in terms 
of the usage of five, six or all the seven notes (?.¢., auduva, sadava or sam- 
purna ) obtains currency even today. 

It will not be out of place to mention a few classical Kannada poets 
who have added to our knowledge of the history of Karnatak music. ‘There 
is a hardly a poet of standing in Kannada who can resist the temptation of 
an elaborate description—often of a highly technical nature—of a musical 
or dance situation. Incidental to such description arises valuable informa- 
tion regarding Kannada technical terms in music, basic principles, compo- 
sitional patterns, musical instruments, and of course, the state of contem- 
porary musical practice. Each poet by himself merits detailed study from 
this point of view. One is impressed with the genuine love and depth of 
learning in music of these poets who flourished over a range of more than a 
thousand years. 

It is regretted that space does not allow even a cursory examination 
of the musical data offered by them. I hope that the following list will 
inspire the reader to happy hours of study of the works mentioned and 
analysis of the knowledge gained in the context of the respective contem- 
porary musical practice. 

Ponna (Santipurana, 935 A.D.), Ranna ( Ajitatirthakara-purana- 
tilakam, c. 990 A.D.), Nagachandra, alias Abhinavapampa ( Mallinatha- 
purana, c. 1100 A.D.), Rudrabhatta, ( Jagannathavijaya, c. 1200 A.D.), 
Agegala, (Chandraprabhapurana, c. 1200 A.D.), Nemichandra ( Ardha- 
nemipurana and Lilavati, c. 1200 A.D.), Janna ( Anantanathapurana, c. 
1209 A.D.), Somaraja ( Udbhatakavya, 1222 A.D.), Gunavarma II ( Pus- 
padantapurana, c. 1225 A.D.), Raghavanka ( Harischandrakavya, c. 1250 
A.D.), Padmananka, ( Padmarajapurana, c. 1400 A.D.), Bhimakavi, ( Ba- 
savapurana, c. 1400 A.D.,), Astabhasakavi Chandra (Pampasthanavarna: 
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nam, c. 1450 A.D. ), Singiraja ( Singirajapurana, c. 1500 A.D.), Gauravanka 
( Moligeyyanapurana, c. 1525 A.D.), Ratnakaravarni ( Bharatesavaibhava, 
c. 1557 A.D.) Bahubali ( Nagakumaracharitam, 1593 A.D. ), Siddhananjesa, 
( Gururajacharitra and Raghavankacharite, c. 1600 A.D. ), Govindavaidya 
{ Kanthiravanarasarajavijaya, c. 1648 A.D.), Virumalarya, ( Chikadeva- 
rayavamsavali, c. 1700 A.D. ), etc., etc. 

The Kannadigas did not rest content with providing theoretical sup- 
port for their musical system. ‘The sweet melodies that flowed from the 
perennial springs of their hearts slaked the aesthetic thirst in every nook 
and corner of the country. In number or quality of practical exponents, they 
are second to none. Santala and Chandala,, queens of Hoysalesvara Visnu- 
vardhana (c. 1120 A.D.), Ekamanayaka (c. 1047 A.D.), Chandraraja 
(c. 1079 A.D.), Tippanoja (c, 1109 A.D.), Puttannapandita (c. 1380 A.D.), 
Chandrakavi, (c. 1450 A.D.), Lingamaniri, (c. 1530 A.D.), Bhattakalanka 
c. 1578 A.D.), Rangaraja of Biligi (c. 1593 A.D.), Sangitasara Polalva Dan- 
danatha (c. 1220 A.D.), Vina Krishnayya and Bharatinanja of Ranadhira- 
Kanthirava’s court at Mysore, (c. 1650 A.D.), Chikadevaraja Wodeyar of 
Mysore (c. 1700 A.D.) are a few names which may be enumerated here. 

Needless to say the theoreticians referred to were also artists. “There 
is ample evidence that many of them were composers of no mean order. 
Kallinatha and Venkatamakhi bear witness to the fact that Gopalanayaka 
{c. 1800 A.D.) was an artist and a great composer. He is generally believed 
to have opened out the vast panorama of Karnataka music to Amir Khusrau 
and to have inspired him into composing new Ragas and Talas. He is also 
alleged to have been the gréat-preceptor of sixteen thousand pupils ! Many 
names spring to mind of the great artists who have fostered the unbroken 
growth of musical practice down through the ages. Srutzynanacakresa, 
Sangitakara, Parsvadeva who adorned many a royal court, Tantrivinavisarada 
Haripaladeva, Sarvajna Chalukya Somesvara, who originated and pro- 
- pagated many a new Raga, Vitthala, an accredited practical exponent who 
resolved the vexing problem of the twenty-two srutis, his son Lakshmi- 
narayana, a renowned court musician of Krishnadevaraya of Vijayanagara, 
Nijaguna, Sarpabhusana, Pundarika Vitthala, Ramamatya who filled the 
court of Ramaraya of Vijayanagara with the sweet strains of his composi- 
tions, Tanappa and Honnappa, the preceptor and grand-preceptor of 
Venkatamakhi, Mummadi Chikkabhupala, who mentions his prowess on 
the drum, etc, may be remembered in this connection. The great lines 
of the Vaishnava saints (dasakuta) and of the Virasaiva saints who used 
song as an attractive tool of social and moral reformation are too well 
known to require elaborate mention. 

The saga of Karnataka music in the past century and a half is writ 
by many a great artist. Mysore Sadasivarao, Vina Sambayya, Ulsoor 
‘Krishnaya, Adi-appayya, his son Vina Krishnayya and grandson Subba- 
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kutti, Chikkaramappa and his son Vina Sesanna, Dodda Subbaraya and 
his son Vina Subbanna, Savyasachi Iyengar, Vina Padmanabhayya, Sangita 
Samarao, Vina Samanna, Channamallappa, Muguru Subbanna, Sangita- 
kanithirava Karigiri Rao, Pallavi Ramalingayya, Bhairavi Kempegauda, 
Bidaram Krishnappa are some golden names in a recent page of our musical 
history. Vina Sivaramayya, Anantasastri, Subrahmanya Ayyar, Fiddle 
Tayappa, Tabala Ranganna, Munisvami, Nagaratnamma, Chikka- 
ramarao, as also Raja Rao, Hanumantappa and Gollappa of Bellary, 
Subbarao of Dharmapuri, Venkatagiriyappa, Peddakuppusvami and 
Chinnakuppusvami of Hyderabad, Madhavarao and Balavantarao of 
Dharwar, have until recently spread the fragrance of our music far and 
wide. We might add to these the names of Chandrasekharasastri, Sankara- 
bharana Krishnayya, Nakhas Rudrappa, Bappayya and Nanjundappa who 
have helped to maintain the high standard of musical practice in Karnataka. 

Songs are the life of any musical system. The incessant evolution, 
variety, number and formal beauty of these are the measure of its advance- 
ment. The sweet songs of the Kannadigas have, from the earliest times, 
overflowed into far and near provinces and have permeated the lives of 
the people. 

The Brhad-desi of Matanga (6th, 7th cent. A.D.) describes specifi- 
cally Kannada song-types such as kanda, vrtta, gatha, dro-thaka, jethaka, 
varna, dvipadi, satpadi, sukasarita, etc., kaivada, etc., against a cyclic-tem- 
poral (Nibaddha) or non-cyclic temporal (Anibaddha) rhythmic back- 
ground. Nripatunga (Kavirajamarga, c. 820 A.D.) and Nagavarma Il 
( Kavyavalokana, c. 1140 A.D.) describe the musico-literary material essays 
in Kannada, such as cattana, bedande, padu, melvadu, bajanegabba, vrtta, 
etc. ‘The early musical treatises of Sarngadeva, Haripala Parsvadeva, Kal- 
linatha, etc., devote considerable space to the study of Kannada Prabandhas. 
Karnataka became the sacred confluence of the Hari-bhakti, Hara-bhakti 
and Jina-bhakti movement through poetical hierarchies, (12th, 17th cent. - 
A.D.). It was early in this period that Kannada effectively challenged the 
classical status of Sanskrit and successfully replaced it even in orthodox 
or sacramental situations. Poets, musical composers, religious leaders, 
songsters and the populace became one in elevating Kannada from a desi 
status to that of a margi musical language with sturdy support and 
tender care. 

The contribution of the Virasaivas in this direction is memorable. 
Allama, (c. 1150 A.D.), Basava, (c. 1150 A.D.) Chennabasava, (c. 1150 
A.D.) Siddharama, (c. 1750 A.D.), Ghattivalayya, (c. 1200 A.D.), Maha- 
devi, (c. 1150 A.D.), Silavantayya (c. 1200 A.D.), Harihara (c. 1200 
A.D.) Kereya Padmarasa (c. 1200 A.D.), Mallikarjuna, (c. 1200 A.D.), 
Maggeya Mayadeva (c. 1430 A.D.), Gurubasava (c. 1430 A.D.), Kondagulu 
Kesiraja, Raghavanka (c. 1225 A.D.) and a host of others have left for 
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us many varieties of songs such as mantragopya, kalajnana, astangayoga, 
stotras, etc., etc, woven in popular metres like tripadi, caupadi, satpadi, 
sangatya, ragale, etc. The songs of Nijaguna, (c. 1520 A.D.), Sarpa- 
bhusana, (c. 1800 A.D.), Ghanamathadarya, Balalilamahanta (c. 1800 
A.D.), and Basavalingasarana, who tread in the well-beaten path of the 
early Virasaiva saints, are characterised by distinct musical styles and are 
sêt to specific Ragas and Talas. Many of these songs are sung even today 
in their pristine purity in remote corners of Karnataka. Furthermore, 
several rare and beautiful Ragas, such as Oddidhanyasi, Farasi, Telugu 
Kambhodi, Yalapada, Suvvali, in which these songs are built up, as also 
the structural evolution of these songs into the later kriti-form, offer much 
valuable material for research. Prasannalinga (c. 1500 A.D. ), Varate 
Somanna (c. 1600 A.D.), Mari Rachavattisa (c. 1650 A.D.), Dodda Sadak- 
sari (c. 1650 A.D.) were later composers of Vacanas and songs which are 
sung by our rural folk even today. So are the songs Allamaprabhuvina- 
sangita, Korade, Battisaraga, Basavesvarasangita, etc., of anonymous origin. 

That the Jainas have enriched our repertoiré of songs is seen from 
the songs of the great Ratnakaravarni (c. 1550 A.D.), Panchabana, 
(c. 1614 A.D.), Bahubali, (c. 1590 A.D.) not to speak of the innumerable 
dhavala, mangala-prabhrita, bhagavantige, etc., songs. It may also be noted 
that some early manuscripts of Kumudendu’s Ramayana, (c. 1225 A.D.) 
and Kumaravyasa’s Mahabharata (c. 1400 A.D.) contain prescriptions of 
specific Ragas and Talas to entire chapters. 

The services of the Bhagavata school are no less remarkable. ‘These 
Vaishnava saints broke away from the puritan classicists and extended the 
horizons of musical composition on a steady platform. Marked by simple 
and elegant expression in music and words, and touching in their sincerity, 
their songs have come to stay. The dasakuta heralded an age of revolution 
in our musical theory and practice which culminated in their modern 
- form. They have thus experimented with and stabilised the song-types 
known as ugabhoga, suladi, gundakriya, vrttanama, budubudike, pancha- 
gati, etc. Their special contributions to our music are the bhramara gita, 
gopi gita, stotras, vaikuntha varnane, udayaraga, and the universally popu- 
lar dasara pada. The large number of Kannada songs of Virana, Varaha 
Timmappa, Vithala, Siddhalinga, Muddupurandara, Tontadhisa, Rama- 
lingaiah, Gangadhara, Sridhara Vithala, Muddukrishna of Udipi, Viru- 
paksa of Pampapura, Siddeshvara of Munipura, Vaikuntha Kesava of 
Belur, Ramesa of Koluru, Somesvara of Halasur, Narahari of Narasimha- 
pura, Naranappa of Gadag (Sanksepa Ramayana ), Chennamallesa, Ven- 
katarma, Omkaresa, Rangasvami, Devasikhamani, Srinivasa and others 
composed under original or assumed titles and including beautiful javalis, 
padas, devaranaimas, sobhanes, kritis, etc., are unfortunately locked up in 
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Most of the important compositional patterns obtaining today,.such 
as the kriti, varna, tillana and javali, are traceable to Kannada geya-pra- 
bandhas described by Matanga, Sarngadeva, Haripala, Kallinatha and 
others. 

This vast wealth of Kannada songs paled into disuse with the dazzl- 
ing advent of the musical trinity on the horizons of eighteenth-century 
South India. Without shutting ourselves away from the soul-stirring 
messages of maestros in other languages, it is high time that Kannadigas 
restored to Kannada its glory as a musical language. 

We have briefly glimpsed to what extent the music of the Daksina- 
patha derived the fundamental principles, perpetuated them in practice, 
underwent the major evolutionary stages and built up its melodic forms 
in Karnataka and has come to be a functional mode of our national culture. 
This all too brief study aims not so much to deify a dead past as to realise 
that the past is but the womb of the present and the future; what hap- 
pened in history should become our inspiration and an instrument of 
progress. 

Under the auspices of independent India, Karnataka is bestowing 
almost unprecedented encouragement on Indian music. The attitude of 
taking to music as a soul-satisfying pastime is gaining tremendous momen- 
tum; music-teaching has been successfully institutionalised on a mass 
scale; there is a good deal of talent and accomplishment in the younger 
generation. But we cannot afford to ignore the necessity of quality keep- 
ing pace with quantity. The problem of our young men and women being 
lured away in large numbers towards cheap, sensuous and ultra-light 
music at the cost of classical music is also unquestionably urgent. The 
responsibility for this unhappy situation lies equally with the impatient 
listener and the orthodox, conservative pandit. While the listener would 
undoubtedly benefit by a persistent attempt to understand and appreciate 
classical music—it is indeed his or her duty to do so—our musicians would - 
do well to come off their pedestals and prove to the listener that classical 
music is an elevating and satisfying art, not a craft or an acrobatic feat. 

The attitude of the modern artist to sastra deserves criticism. A 
successful social, moral or aesthetic functioning of music depends on the 
foundation of theoretical principles. ‘Theory is, after all, the codification 
in general terms of the experience and practice of the past arranged in 
perspective, and as such is, or should be, a guide, not something to be 
amused at, to frown at or be awed by. And it is theory that bestows spatial 
and temporal unity on this highly fluid art, as also a national character 
and significance. The awareness of the principles underlying artistic crea- 
tion and expression lends dignity, solidity and vitality to the created art. 
Hence a humorous or a contemptuous negligence of the sastra is injurious 
to the rapid development of our art. It is no exaggeration to say that 
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more work is being done in this direction by the non-professional musician 
and musicologist than by the professional artist himself. J believe that 
even a nodding acquaintance with the basic principles and spirit of our 
music will enable the literate common listener ultimately to weed out the 
bad music from the good. 

Our music of today owes its greatness to the unceasing research con- 
ducted in Karnataka of yore in the acoustical, psychological, aesthetic and 
physiological fields. It is regrettable that the entire musicological research 
conducted in modern Karnataka should be represented by the Board of 
Research in Mysore. It is to be fervently hoped that more and more 
concerted, coordinated and systematic attempts at research will do justice 
to the invaluable legacy left to us. 

It is, however, a, matter of pride that Karnataka has mothered in 
recent times yet another revolutionary concept-—that of Samuhika Sangita. 
The All India Samuhika Sangita Seminar held in Mysore, for the first time 
in the history of Indian music, evolved and enunciated the basic principles 
governing the theory and practice of this Indian form of community singing. 
It also proved the practicability of the idea by the overwhelming empirical 
evidence offered during its sessions. That the highly individualised Kar- 
nataka music (or Hindustani music) can also lend itself to mass-render- 
‘ing is now a generally accepted fact in the rest of India. 

But much more remains to be done in spreading and popularising 
musical knowledge among our people. The search, able editing and 
publication of rare and important works on the theory and practice of 
music, the bringing out in Kannada of a comprehensive encyclopedia and a 
dictionary of Karnataka music, the publication of articles, pamphlets and 
booklets disseminating musical knowledge in an intelligible, attractive and 
popular style, the publication of notated songs of past and present virtuosos, 
are but a few of the items of work claiming our enterprise. ‘The con- 
. siderable achievement in this direction in sister provinces is at once a 
challenge and a reminder. Finally the consideration and development of 
our folk music in its chaste form is a heavy responsibility. In these days 
when much filip is given to the folk and classical arts, the prevention of 
our folk-music from deteriorating into urban “fashions”, the systematic 
training of the younger generation, and the building up of a comprehensive 
library of records, are some of the issues begging our serious thought. 

To conclude, the main hindrances to the development of music are 
lethargy, complacency, and inferiority complex. The timeless beauty of 
this ancient music inspires us. Its ever-receding horizons backon tp us. 
Music is a time-honoured mode of our worship in India of Satyam which 
is also the Sundaram and the Sivam. Herein lies our duty; herein lies 


our glory. 
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A Marathi Follower 
of Kumara Vyasa 


D. N. AWALIKAR 


Tae is a poet in Marathi who was a follower of Kumara 
Vyasa. Deo, Chandorkar and Ajgaonkar have paid some attention to this 
poet. Kale has written an article in his Samalochak which I could not 
secure. All these scholars-seem to have laid emphasis on his poetry. None 
of them has given any personal information about him. I think I shall 
be able to add something. 

The poet himself mentions his name as Chandratmaja and his Guru’s 
as Vyankatesh. In his Udyoga Parva it is found as Chandratmaja Rudra. 
Chandorkar’s doubt, whether Chandratmaja and Rudra are one or diffe- 
rent pérsons, is no more justified. 

So the poet’s name is Chandratmaja Rudra. But was his father’s 
name Chandra or his mother’s Chandra? The poet himself has solved 
this problem. He has given his mother’s name as Varanasi. In two of his 
songs, his name occurs as Chandranandana and Chandrasuta. Chandor- 
kar’s statement that the poet has given his father’s name as Dundubhi, in 
his Udyoga Parva, is not correct. The verse which is the basis for Chan- 
dorkar’s statement is properly explained by Deo, who holds that Chandra - 
was the name of the poet’s father. 

But was the name Chandra prevalent at that time? Is it the short 
form of Ramachandra? This is possible because we find poets like 
Ramachandratmaja and Ramachandranaya. There are minor poets like 
Ramachandra and Ramachandraprabhu. These names appear to be re- 
lated to Chandratmaja. But there is no necessity of tracing this relation- 
ship as the name Chandra can be found. 

There is one Chandrabhat referred to in the biographies of Ekanath. 
Janardan Swami and Ekanath enjoyed the hospitality of this Brahmin when 
they were on pilgrimage. This very Chandrabhat was the cause of Eka- 
nath’s Chatusshloki Bhagvat. This story is narrated by Ekanath, Mahi- 
pati, Bhave, Ajgaonkar and Phatak. Bendre’s contention, that Chandra- 
bhat was no other person than Chand Bodhala, is supported by no evidence 
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except Mahipati’s; it is out of place to discuss that issue here. The name 
Chandrajipant occurs in the family tree of Shridhar. Chandra, Chandra- 
bhatta and Chandra-Kavi are referred to by R. Narsinhacharya. None of 
them has anything to do with Chandratmaja Rudra. One can conclude 
from these facts that the name Chandra was in use in olden times. 

Rudra is the name of our poet. There are some other poets of this 
name. Chandorkar has identified one of them with Chandratmaja. ‘There 
are some songs composed by Rudra and Dasa Rudraji in the Saraswati 
Mahal. 

Chandorkar feels that Udasa is one more name of Chandratmaja. 
Giridhar has mentioned a devotee of Ramadas of this name. While writing 
abount Udasa, Chandorkar recalls the fact that Ramadas had this name. 
Giridhar confirms this fact. Chandratmaja (Udasa), Chandratmaja and 
Rudra are not three different persons. ‘These are the names of one and 
the same person. 

A verse from Deshika Charitra throws light on Chandratmaja 
Rudra. It tells us (1) that Chandratmaja Rudra was the cousin of Shiva 
Bodha, (2) that he was a famous ascetic who used to work wonders, and 
(3) that he used to listen to Viveka Sindhu now and then. Deshitka Cha- 
yitra is a work in which the lives of the Mudalgi Swamis are narrated. I 
have written about this work elsewhere. Mudalgi is a village in Gokak 
Taluka. To explain the relation of Chandratmaja with the Swamis, I 
give here their family tree: 

Koneri Bodha 


| 


Ranga Bodha I 
| N | 
| | 


Advaya Bodha Purna Bodha 





Shiva Bodha I 


Ranga Bodha II 


| 
Shiva Bodha II 


Chandratmaja cannot be the cousin of Shiva Bodha I as their 
Gotras, which are Vasistha and Bharadwaja respectively, differ. But the 
Gotras of Chandratmaja and Shiva Bodha II are the same, because Ranga 
Bodha II was not the son of Shiva Bodha I but was his son-in-law. The 
original name of Ranga Bodha II was Sangamanath, which fully agrees 
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with the name of the family deity of Chandratmaja, which is Sangamesh- 
war, the Kudala Sangama of Shri Basaveswar. 

So Chandratmaja Rudra was the cousin of Shiva Bodha II. A 
legend says that Ranga Bodha II had eight brothers, who were staying on 
the banks of the Bhima with their parents. Chandra, our poet’s father, 
was one of those eight children. 

Deo and Chandorkar give almost the same Guruparampara, as fol- 
lows: Dattatraya - Advaitanand - Parmatmanand - Yogeswaranand- Hansa- 
nand - Amritanand - Brahmanand - Vimalanand - Chidanand - Prasan- 
nanand - Ramanand - Vyankatesh - Chandratmaja. Chandorkar names his 
Guru as Vyankatanath. Nothing is known about this person. The Sara- 
swati Mahal has a few compositions attributed to Venkateshpati, Vyanka- 
tagiriprabhu, Venkateshgiri and Venkatesh. One of these may be the 
Guru of our poet. 

We can fix his date approximately. As he has mentioned Muktesh- 
war in his Udyoga Parva, it is clear that he followed him. Ajgaonkar 
thinks that there must be a short gap between them. Mukteshwar’s date 
is not yet finally decided. It is given as Shake 1495-96 to Shake 1567-68 
by Pangu. ‘This means we cannot fix Chandratmaja’s date earlier than 
this. Deshika Charitra belongs to Shake 1707, which is the other limit: 

Shiva Bodha I retired from this world in Shake 1628. A few years 
prior to that he met Sangamanath and brought him to Mudalgi. Sangama- 
nath may have been eight years old or so at that time. It means that 
roughly Shake 1620 is the year of his birth. Then Chandra, the poet’s 
father, was born. Thus our poet was born in about Shake 1640. 

Chandratmaja must be a bit younger than Shiva Bodha II, who 
died in Shake 1701. Our poet must have died some time between Shake 
1701 and 1707. So his dates can be fixed as Shake 1640-1700. They were 
fixed as Shake 1687 as the date of Gokarna Mahaimya. The copy of the 
Udyoga Parva in Shri Samartha Vagdevata Mandir bears the same date. 

Chardratmaja Rudra is mainly known as a poet who wrote Maha- 
bharat. Chandorkar has mentioned two of his works, namely, Gokarna 
Mahatmya and Mahabharat. Bhave, Nandapurkar and Oka knew his 
Udyoga Parva only. 

Kale had sent the Bhishma Parva of this poet to Ajgaonkar, who 
could not decide whether the poét has rendered the whole Mahabharat 
in Marathi. Tulpule includes our poet in the list of poets who tried to 
complete the Mahabharat of Mukteshwar. Ajgaonkar was of the opinion 
that Mukteshwar was the model before Chandratmaja. This is not true ; 
though our poet has great respect for Mukteshwar. His source of inspira- 
tion was different. Neither Mukteshwar nor any Sanskrit poet was his 
model, He has clearly stated that he has not studied Sanskrit but is follow- 
ing the Karnatak poet Kumara Vyasa. 
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Nobody, except Bhave, has taken any notice of this. Ajgaonkar 
quoted this verse and still neglected its contents. Mukteshwar’s so-called 
influence on Chandratmaja may be due to some other reason. Both may 
have been influenced by some third poet. Joshi has given parallel quota- 
tions from Mukteshwar’s Sabha Parva and Kumara Vyasa’s Udyoga Parva. 
This striking similarity cannot be neglected. At this stage it would be 
too hasty to draw any conclusion. The comparative study of these two 
great poets will enlighten us in this matter. This possible explanation of 
the apparent similarity between Mukteshwar and Chandratmaja Rudra 
must be taken into account. 

The poet’s Udyoga Parva is preserved in Shri Samartha Vagdevata 
Mandir, Dhulia. The Bhishma Parva must be in the collection of Ajgaon- 
kar. There is another work, Chandravali, of this poet at Dhulia. ‘There 
is a work, Shrtkhandyache Gharitra, which is given as Chandratmaja’s at 
one place and as Prabhunandan’s at another, in one and the same book. 

I have collected a few songs of Chandratmaja. It is worth noting 
that he has contributed to Kannada poetry. There are some poets who 
had equal command over Marathi and Kannada. Our poet is one of them. 
He has written commentaries on the Manisha Panchaba and the Mahimna 
Stotra, in Bhamini Shatpadi. I have secured a Kannada work, Udbodha 
Pradnya, composed in the same metre. The author’s name is not given 
anywhere in that work. Taking into consideration Chandratmaja’s com- 
mand of Kannada, his study of Vedanta and his love for Bhamini Shatpadi, 
he is likely to be the author of ‘this work. 

We know nothing about the wonders that he worked as an ascetic 
as told in Deshika Charitra. His study of Mukundaraja’s Viveka Sindhu 
can be well accounted for. For the Swamis of Mudalgi belong to the 
parampara of Mukundaraja. I have discovered and discussed this fact 
very recently. 

I am collecting and editing the works of Chandratmaja Rudra, who 
has been altogether neglected. ‘The study of his Mahabharat will surely 
help us better to appreciate and understand Kumara Vyasa. 
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Some Family Names 
in Tuluva 


M. MIARLYAPPA BHAT 


Tow is an ancient member of the Dravidian group of langu- 
ages. It is spoken in the region usually called Tulu Nadu lying on the 
west coast of India in the District of South Kanara now included in the 
Mysore State. According to the Census Report of 1951, the Tuluva popu- 
lation is 6,98,532. 

Just as Kannada and other important Dravidian languages are the 
mother tongues of people belonging to different castes and social strata, 
Tulu is the mother tongue of a section of Kannada society. With its several 
dialectical differences, accentuated by social and regional influences, Tulu 
can become a fruitful research field for students of linguistics and anthro- 
pology. 

In the present context, an attempt is made to state some of the im- 
portant family names (especially among the Brahmins of Tuluva) and 
examine their import. It is difficult to find out the why of all the family 
names. However, it is possible to analyse most of them and read a 
lexical meaning into them, which analysis may throw some light on 
problems of anthropology. There are other names which evidently indi- 
cate the position once held by the ancestors of those families. Let us 
examine them. 

Many families derive their names from their house names. The 
word for house in Tulu is ‘il’. There are several houses bearing names 
such as Kukkila, Kangila, Naddila, Kedila. In these compounds the latter 
part is always the word ‘il’ and the former part signifies the name of a 
tree, or place, or direction, etc. 

These habitation names have also come to be employed as family 
names with the addition of ‘aya’ or ‘aye’ meaning ‘he’; ‘aya’ or ‘aye’ 
in Tulu is the third person, masculine, singular pronoun. Thus we have 
family names such as Kukkillaya, Naddillaya, Kedilaya. 

Most of these names are evidently derived from the names of trees 
found in Tulu territory. In the case of some names the intervening word,° 
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‘il’,is not there. Saralaya; Sampigettaya; Ungrupulittaya; Pejattaya ; 
Madeppulittaya; Talittaya; Iciltaya; Bannintaya; Kornginnaya; Kad- 
ambalittaya; Palettaya; Kanginnaya; Bagiltaya; Eleciltaya. The in- 
fix -in-, as in Kornginnaya and Kanginnaya, may be a derivative from -il-. 

Yet other family names are derived from place names: Putturaya ; 
Kalluraya; Kolattaya; Kubanuraya; Irnuraya; Munnuraya; Baipadit- 
taya; many place names end in ‘ padi’ in Tulu as in other Dravidian lan- 
guages: Tolpadittaya; Modappadittaya; Nurittaya; Irvatraya; Saga- 
rittaya; Parlattaya; Vailaya; Puncattaya. 

There are a few family names derived from house names which de- 
note the position of the house with respect to other houses of the locality, 
e.g., Naddillaya; this name has an alternate form, Naddantaya ; in fact 
Sri Madhwacharya came from the Naddantaya family ; Paddillaya; Mudil- 
laya; Tenkillaya; Badakkillaya; Mittantaya; Oppantaya. 

Yet another variety of names throw light on the past positions held 
by the ancestors of those families in the social or political set-up. Among 
these, names like Ballala, Pergade (Heggade) are shared by different 
communities. Ballala a learned man; Pergade of the big place. ‘These 
two may ‘be loans from Kannada. There are two other names, Hebbar 
and Adiga; (Hebbar elderly Brahmin); (Adiga one engaged in worship- 
ping the feet of the Lord, a temple priest). “These too may be toans from 
Kannada. Naksatrittaya, Kalyanattaya, Uppandru, Aggittaya (Annintaya), 
Pujettaya, Udupa, Aittala, Polnaya, Padakannaya, Pangannaya, Kekun- 
naya, Kelattaya, Barittaya, ctc., are yet other names which are likely to 
illuminate the past. Naksatrittaya; (knowing about stars, an astronomer 
or astrologer); Kalyanattaya (auspicious things, master of ceremonies ) ; 
Annintaya (one engaged in sacrificial fires); Atttala (of aditya—sun, 
observer of sun, again an astronomer or astrologer; in Tulu aitta is a tad- 
bhava of Aditya; Aittara is Sunday, Adityavara); Udupa also may mean 
astronomer or astrologer, the word udu (Sk.) and udupa (Sk.) meaning 
star and moon. Among certain sections of Tulu people, besides the family 
names of Ballala and Heggade, there are the following family names which 
indicate the position of responsibility held by their forefathers: Alva, 
Punja, Pakala, Melanta, Ariga, Konde, Padivala, Tapalya and some of the 
evidently Sanskrit origin names—Gowda (Gownda ), Setti, Nayika, Rai, 
Kottari, Bandary, Seka, Achari, Pujari, Baidya, etc. A good many of 
these family names are self-expressive. Alva (root ‘al’, to rule ), one who 
rules; Punja (pu, flower), the flower of the community (the cock with 
its flower-like red crest is called punja in Tulu). Melante (mel-high, 
above ), the general supervisor; Ariga (ari, rice) a man dealing in rice. 
Konde (kol, to take, especially land revenue ; konde is also a unit of mea- 
sure in Tulu), a revenue official. Padivala (padi, a measure, door, return), 
emay be a revenue official or an official attached to the royal household regu- 
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lating admission into the palace, etc. The meanings of most of the words 
of Sanskrit origin are évident, and most of them are found among other 
language people perhaps having the same import. Among these only the 
name Baidya deserves special comment. At one time members of the 
Baidya (Sk. vaidya) community were the unacknowledged medical practi- 
tioners of Tuluva. Until the last generation experts could be found among 
them who could cure diseases by the administration of efficacious herbs and 
mantrams. Now that generation is passing away. 

An analysis of the family names or titles borne by the speakers of 
other Dravidian languages will yield fruitful results. Basavanal, Gokak, 
Javali, Karki, Raya, Ayya, Setti, Gowda, etc., prevailing among the Kan- 
nadigas; Mudaliar (mudanmatyar, the foremost ones), Pillai, Nayanar, 
Nadar, Naicker, Padiyacci, Ayyar, Ayyangar, etc., prevailing among the 
Tamils; Naidu, Reddy, Ayya, Ravu, etc., prevailing among the Telugus ; 
and Nayar, Menon, Pillai, Nambiyar, Variyar, Kurup, Panikkar, Nampu- 
tiri, Empirantiri, etc., prevailing among the Malayalis, may be mentioned 
as some of the important family names of South India. A careful scrutiny 
will make us realise that there is a fundamental unity in the principle 
underlying the structure and import of these diverse family names. 
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The Significance 
of Sashtyabdi 


C. V. Swami HIREMATH 


T first act of a babe just born is breathing. It can afford to 
wait for food or milk, but it yearns for pranavayu the very moment it is 
born. It is needless to say that the breathing is the first and the last activity 
of a living being: it goes on breathing till it breathes its last. This is 
the reason why the air is called pranavayu. 

A normal man breathes once in four second. Similarly the waves of 
radiance will be coming on. the sun every four seconds. It is true, the sun 
cannot live without this fow of radiance as man without the air. This 
breathing in man and the ‘breathing’ in the sun take place 15 times in a 
minute, 900 times in an hour, and 21,600 times in a day. 

It requires two months for the sun to change from one season (rtu) 
to another. The same amount of time is required for the brain of man 
to develop 33 crores of paramanus (which the brain is made up of ) while 
in the meantime 33 crores of paramanus will melt away. Every two months 
(rtu) the sun becomes fresh, and the brain of man as well. 

What happens to the paramanus of the brain after melting? They 
grow into the bones, ultimately the nails of fingers and toes, and at last 
leave the body. ‘That is to say, the nails are the refuse of the brain. But 
the remarkable factor in this physiological process is that the time required 
for a nail of the toe or the finger to develop completely is six months ; 
exactly six months. This period of six months corresponds with the- 
Daksinayana and Uttarayana of the sun. 

At this rate, in a period of sixty years one hundred and twenty 
nails can grow on a finger. One hundred and twenty nails may fall from 
a single finger. The brain also develops on the one side and melts on the 
other, all along. The fresh bone will be forming and the unwanted bone 
which is converted into the nail will be leaving the body. It is found also 
that the original bone-material inherited from the mother moves down bit 
by bit from the skull through the throat, spine, hips, knees, etc., and at 
fast takes shape as the nail and falls out. It is calculated that the last bit 
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of the bone (or the ingredients of the bones) that was formed in the 
womb of the mother comes out in the form of the nails at the age of sixty, 
that is, sixty years after the birth of the baby. So the man of sixty will be 
completely relieved of his physical inheritance. This is, in a sense, the 
second birth of the man. 

It is already stated that the sun attracts the radiance and the man 
inhales and exhales the air 21,600 times a day (24 hours). But for the 
sun how can there be days and nights? ‘The time required for the sun 
to move from one Kala to another on its own orbit is conceived as a day 
by the astronomers. There are 21,600 Kalas of this kind on the surface 
of the sun. So the sun takes 21,600 days (60 years) to revolve only once 
on its own orbit. One revolution for the sun, sixty years for man | 

We must also remember that the surface of the sun has naturally 
been divided into sixty equal divisions and each division is called prabhava, 
vibhava and so on, by our ancient astronomers. 

Hence, can we not conclude that there is some sort of divine rela- 
tionship between man and the sun? 

To-day the modern scientists cannot explain the significance of 
Sasthipurti since they have not cared to study the similarity of events in 
the life of man and the sun . However, it is gratifying to note that the 
Sastipurti ceremony is in vogue in Hindu society. 

The theory of Galileo that the sun takes 25} days to revolve on its 
own orbit does not hold water. The sun takes 60 years for a cycle. This 
has been seen and recorded long, long back by our ancient Seers. 
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